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Origines Royfloniane, or, an account of the Oratory of 
Lady R OISIA Foundreſs of Royſton, diſcovered at 
Reales, in auguſt 1742. 


B WILLIAM S TUK ETL E 7. 
All- ſaints in Stamford. 2 


5 uperaſque ads ad auras, 
Hic labor, hoc opus eſt Virgil, 
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Printed for R. Mans v, on Ludgate-Hill, over- againſt 
the nnn. MDCC XLII. 
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TheLod HARDWICK, 


| your Lordſhip's fine ſeat of Yimpole. I 


 wilh this account of it might be ſome enter- 


To the Ricur HoNOURABLE 


Lord High-Chancellor of 8 &c. "oy 
YE pleaſed, My Lord, to accept of this 
B public teſtimony of my grateful ſenti- 
ment, for a favor you once offered me, 
when not perſonally known to you. Give me 
leave to beg your protection for the memory 


of a noble lady, of the moſt ancient and i- 


luſtrious houſe of the earls of Oxford, late- 
ly reſtored to light, in the neighborhood of 


tainment, to part of a leſs important hour (if 
any hour of yours can be leſs important) 


when, for the good of the publick, you ſeek 
a relaxation, in that delightful retreat. 


From this monument, which I have here 
treated on, we have proof: of ſome material 
events in engliſh hiſtory ; in one of which, the 
A 2 adminiſtration 


DEDICATION 


concerned : the ſupreme ſeat of which, your 


KANN moſt ori fils and adorns. 


TY 


Time, that diminiſhes moſt things, may 


poſſibly add to the bulk of this work, and 


render it a volume; and more worthy of 


yu Lordſhip' Q * 


Wo my 1 m printing this An 


to o ft the publick, I am fure, I ſhall * 
them, in Nr your Landing no amy 


with this dre 


E - - 
27 £ E 


M LoRp, 


. Your Lordſhip's moſt devoted, 


humble Servant, 


WILLIAM STUKELEY. 


adminiſtration of the laws of our country, Is 
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chalk-down, which extends it's ſelf acroſs the 

kingdom from Dorſerſbire to Norfolk. It has 
a fine turf, and abounds with Brizif barrows, and 
other antiquities, as ufual to this kind of country. 
For the Britons delighting exceedingly in horſes and 
chariots, (a manner which they brought with them 
from the eaſtern countries of Egypt and Phenicia) 
they frequented theſe agreeable downs ; and their great 


© = HE country about Royſton i is part of that great 


men were buried in theſe barrows or tumuli. At Roy- 
Aon was one of their great panegyres or publick places 


of meeting ; to celebrate a religious annual feſtival, 
and to ſacrifice. Whereat likewiſe, was feaſting, mu- 
ſick, games, horſe- races and the like. But of this I ſhall 
ks another occaſion, to ſpeak more particularly. 


The magnanimous Romans, when they became ma- 


ſters of the iſland, with a publick ſpirit never enough to 
be commended, drew many roads in a ſtrait line c quite 


acroſs the 3 in ſeveral directions. Two of theſe 
great roads meet at Royſſon, and croſs one another. The 


one comes from the ſeaſide of Suſſex by Newhaven, 
3 | palles 


E 5 
paſſes through London, Hertford, Royſton, and ſo pro- 
ceeds by Stamford to Scotland. Tis called Hermen- 


frreet ; a word in Saxon, equivalent to via militaris. 


The other road begins at the ſea- ſide in Dor/etſhire 
about Weymouth, proceeds north - eaſtward along this 


track of the chalky country, by Dunſtable, Royſton, 


and terminates on the Mor folk coaſt near Yarmouth. 


It is called the Ienil, or Ikening-ftreet, in Latin Jia 


Iceniana, becauſe it goes to the country of the Icenians. 


As theſe two great roads croſs each other at Royſfon, 
tis not doubtful, that there was a Roman town here ori- 
ginally ; Roman coins are often found. Mr. Lettis, a 
gentleman of candor, gave me one lately taken up, of 


braſs plated over with filver; the heads of Nero and 


Agrippina, face to face, AGRIPP. AVG. DIVE. 
CLAVD. NERONIS. CAES. MA TER. re- 
verſe in a civic garland, E X. S. C. around it, N E- 


RON I. CL AVD. BIVI. F. CA ES. AUG. 


GERM. IMP. TR. P. it has the ſame obverſe and in- 
ſcription on both ſides, as the gold one at Maldon in 
Eſſex, another of the ſame in filver lately found at 
Colcheſter. Salmon's, Eſſex, p. 425. This Roman town 


was quite demoliſhed either by the Scots and Picks, 


when they invaded the South, after the Roman arms 


were withdrawn, or when our Saxon anceſtors ravaged 


the Country in order to ſubdue it; or after them the 
Danes. 


In the time of the conqueſt was an open uninha- 
bited country; concerning which, tis fit we ſhould 


"MO repeat 
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+83 
repeat what our great Camden ſays concerning it. 
„Upon the very edge of the county of Herrford to 
« the Worth, where it toucheth upon Cambridgeſhire, 
« ſtandeth Roy gen, a town of much note, but not 
* ancient; as having riſen ſince the Morman con- 
« queſt. For i in thoſe days, there was a famous lady 
named Royfaa, (by ſome ſuppoſed to have been Coun- 
| „ teſs of Mor folk) who erected a croſs upon the road 
| „ fſide in this place; from thence for many years call- 
ed Noyſes-Croſe; till ſuch time as Euftace de Marc 
[ « founded juſt by it a ſmall monaſtery, to the ho- 
TT „ nour of St. Thomas. Upon this occaſion, inns began 1 5 = 
« to be built, and by degrees it came to be a town; —_— 
« which inſtead of Royſes - Croſs, took the name of 
« Rog y/es town, contracted into Ro Non. Richard the 
| « firſt granted it a fair to be kept at a ſet time, as 
| « allo a ger og which in our days is very famous, 
« and much frequented on account of the malt-trade. 
« For it is almoſt incredible what a multitude of corn 
c merchants, malſters, and the like dealers in grain, 
« do weekly reſort to this market; and what a vaſt 
| « number of horſes laden with corn, do on thoſe days m_ 


fill all the road about it,” N 


_ 
- 


ES. Thus far Mr. Camden. This town is not mentioned 
in Domeſday, as then not in being. In my Itinerarium 
Curioſum, pag. 76, I took notice of the remnant or 
Caradation Hong of Roifia's-Croſs here erected ſtill re- 
| maining ; ; where the two Roman roads croſs each other. 
*Tis a flattiſh ſtone of a very great bulk with a ſquare 
hole or mortaile 1 in the center, wherein was let bu 
OOt· 
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foot of the upright ſtone or tenon of that which was 


properly the Croſs. This was a large and high ſtone, 


and had another carved one on the top of it like a 
crown-work or capital, upon which was the croſs pro- 
perly, or crucifix carved. In the Saxon times and 


after, it was a very uſual thing for religious people to 
ſet up theſe monuments called croſſes by highway 


ſides, and eſpecially where ſeveral roads met. A like 


one called High-Crofs in V nm" 4 where two 


Roman roads croſs each other, the Fo 


os and the Vat 


ling-ftreet. It ſeems to me, to have been a cuſtom 


deduced from Druid times, and ſomewhat in imita- 


tion of their nan amber ſtones: and that taken from 


the Arabians, Egyptians, and other moſt ancient and 


oriental nations; who ſet up ſuch ſtones for religious 


purpoſes. The Turks deſcended from the Arabians, 


in their devotions. The Egyptian obeliſcs are to be 


referred to this ſame intent. Of which ſort too, was 


Nebuchadnezzar s golden image, in ſcripture. 


Thele croſſes thus ſet by road- ſides, ſerved two good 
purpoſes, to put people in mind of ſaying their pray- 
ers; and of directing them in the road they wanted 
to go. A lettered direction there were few at that 
time of day could read, therefore uſually ſome perſon 


reſided at the place, on purpoſe to direct them. And 


many religious people in thoſe times built themſelves 
cells, and ſpent their whole life there, that they might 


be uſeful in directing travellers, and in praying for 


them 


ſtill practiſe the method, or what is of the like uſe, and 
call it a Kebla, or place whereto they turn their faces 
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xtcen foot deep: as appeared by letting down a plumb- 


N 


them, as an act of great charty and benevolence. 
And ever ſince the beginning of chriſtianity to this 
time, it has been a frequent cuſtom for perſons of a 
ſerious and religious diſpoſition, to ſequeſter themſelves 
from the world, and make them cells and grotto's in 
rocks and caverns, and by highway fides. It is an uſage 
ſtill continued in popiſh countries. Thus I ſuppoſe 


lady ROISIA choſe to devote herſelf 1 in this very 
place, where ſhe built the croſs. 


This lady was of moſt noble 11254 deſcended from 


the Farls of Oxford. The ground was her own poſleſ- 


ſion. And ſhe probably built a cell, where the mercat 
croſs of Royſton now ſtands, or a little more to the ſouth- 


eaſt of it, where the houſes ſtand, on the ſouth- ſide of the 
Thenil-Rreet, oppolite to the 8 Here ſhe lived at leaſt 


occaſionally, and ſpent her latter time in meditation, read- 
ing, works of charity and prayer: and either du 8 herſelf, 


or cauſed to be dug, in the ſolid chalk, the cavity lately 


diſcovered, as an adytum or inner chapel. And in imita- 


tion of her grand- father Yere, her brother Migel de 


Albany, and many more, about that time, ſhe here 
abandoned the grandeur of her houſe for a cell, and pro- 


bably deſigned this crypt to be the place of her ſepulture. 


In the month of auguſt this year, 1742. they had 


occaſion to ſet down a poſt in the mercat-houſe, to nail 


a bench on, for the uſe of the mercat- women. In dig- 


ging, they ſtruck through the eye, or central hole of a 
millſtone, laid underground; and found a cavity of about 


line. 


the chalk, at equal diſtances, and oppoſite to each 
other, like the ſteps of a ladder, for deſcent. It was 


1 


line. They took up the millſtone, and ſaw a well like 
deſcent, of about two foot diameter, with holes cut in 


accurately circular and perpendicular. They let a boy 
down, and from his report of it's paſſing into another 
cavity, a ſlender man with a lighted candle, who con- 
firmed the report; that the other cavity was filled with 
looſe earth, yet not quite touching the wall, which 


he ſaw, on the right and left. 


The peoph now 1 a notion of great tre- 
ſure, hid in th place: and ſome workmen enlarged 


the deſcent. Then with buckets and a well-kirb, they 


ſet to work in earneſt, to draw away the earth and 


rubbiſh that filled it. When they came to the level of 
this deſcent, they run along ſpit downwards and found 
the earth ſtill looſe. The vaſt concourſe of people becom- 
ing now very troubleſome, they were obliged to work 
by night. By unwearied diligence they came to diſ- 
cover ſome images cut on the wall. At length they 
quite exhauſted it, and drew out the quantity of two 


hundred load of earth, and rubbiſh, with which the 


whole cavity was filled. Mr. George Lettis, and William 
Lilly taylor and faleſman, who lives in the houſe over it, 


were the chief moversin opening and empty ing the place. 


Then fully appeared this agreeable, ſubterraneous 
receſs, hewn out of pure chalk : of about thirty foot 
high, and nearly twenty foot diameter. Tis of an 
clegant bell-like, or rather mitral form; well turned, 

and 
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and exactly circular. The effect of it is very plea- 


ſing. The light of the candles ſcarce reaches the 


top, and that gloomineſs over head increaſes the ſolem- 
nity of the place. All around the ſides, it is adorned 


with imagery in aſſo rehevo, of crucifixes, ſaints, 
martyrs, and hiſtorical pieces, which the pious lady has 


cut for her entertainment; and to adminiſter a help to 
her devotions. They are cut with a defign and rude- 
neſs ſuitable to the time and manner wherein ſhe lived; 
which was ſoon after the conqueſt. I have given a 


plate * which is a ſection of this grot, together with the « ps. 


manner of the deſcent. The cut is ſuppoſed to be 


made on the meridian line, and preſents the eaſtern 


half of the place. A kind of broad bench goes quite 
round the floor, next the wall; broader than a ſtep, 
and not ſo high as a ſeat. This was deſigned for her 
&neeling upon, rather for proſtration, in her particular 
acts of devotion. This bench is cut off in the eaſtern 
point, by what I call the grave, which is dug deeper 


into the chalk. 


1 have ſeen many of like works as this, in my travels 
in England. They are called commonly, hermitages. 


They abound in Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, Nottingham- 


ſpire, all along the fide of the river Severn: and where- 
ever a rock above ground favors the purpoſe. In this 
country our devout lady made uſe of the native chalk, 
a more elegant kind of materials. 


In this plate of the ſection, we may obſerve toward 


the top, a piece of maſonry, They that viewed it 


near 
3 


J. 
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[8] 
near, ſay it is made of brick, tile and ſtone, laid with 
very good mortar. Some think this was done, to mend 
a defective part in the chalky cliff. Perhaps it was the 
original deſcent of RO IS IA, out of her cell. From 
this ſhe went down by a ladder. But after ſhe was buried 
here, directly underneath, in this eaſtern point of the 
cell: or perhaps, as it was deſigned, ſheſhould be; they 
made the preſent . upward, and walled up the other. 


This was, in my opinion, the oratory of the lady 
ROISIA. Hither ſhe retired, ſtill further from the world, 
for particular devotions, foe a meditation on death, to 
_ anticipate (as it were) her ſtate of diflolution : this was 
| occaſionally the place of her living death, and deſigned 
for her final ſepulture. Her ſcull and bones were found in 
the earth toward the bottom, as they emptied the place. 
They ſaid, the bones were very much decayed, and for 
the moſt part carried away with the rubbiſh. Her (cull is 
ſtill kept in the place, but broken into ſeveral pieces. 
Her ach were very firm and white, and taken away 
by the towns-people, and ſome of her bones too; 

though they were not acquainted with her name and eir⸗ 
cumſtance. I attentively viewed and conſidered her 
ſcull. Anatomiſts know very well, to diſtinguiſh a man's 
from a woman's. By all the ſkill I can pretend to in that 
{cience, I dare pronounce it to be female : and we 


have no reaſon to doubt, that it was the head of our 
famous recluſe. 


»% 


I made two ſketches of the imagery, with accuracy 
enough: The work is done with little art; but in the 


taſte 


1 


: taſte of that age. The two plates takes in nearly, the T. II. 
4 whole circumference of this curious crypt. - III. 


For the entertainment of the inquiſitive reader, on 
occaſion of this diſcovery, and in honor to the memory 
of the foundreſs of the good town of Royſton, I ſhall 
give I. a ſuccinct account of this lady and her family. 
II. endeavour to explain the i Imagery, on the wall of 


this chapel. 


Oi.ur lady Robef 7a, ROISIA, or in FRA en 2 Ref, 
was daughter to the great Alberic or Aubry de Vere, 
the ſecond of that name, eldeſt ſon of Alberic de Vere, 
earl of Guiſnes; who came into England with Wil- 
liam the conqueror. He had a younger brother who 
died young and unmarried, Geffery : who gave to the 
abby of Abingdon, the lah of Kenfington. Hern s 
B edit, abbot of Peterburgb in the preface. Our 
Alberic de Vere, father of ROISIA, was a man of con- 
ſummate wiſdom and eloquence. He ſucceeded to his 
father's inheritance in the ſecond year of WMilliam 
Rufus, 1088. he was admitted to the intimate 
counſels of king Henry I. and of great authority | 
under him in the commonwealth. He was made 
chief juſtice of England, and portgreve or ſheriff of 
f London and Middleſex. An office, in thoſe days, before 
3 the city was privileged to chuſe her own magiſtrates, 
of principal authority: and conferred only on men of 
noble birth and approved loyalty. Further, to the in- 
creaſe of his honor, the king beſtowed on him the 
office of lord high-chamberlam of England, to hold 
CT” — 10 
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in fee, and rharltanes, From bim it is hereditarily 
deſcended to the dukes of Aucaſter. He had a vaſt eſtate 
both in England and beyond ſea. He lived 1n his caſtle 
of Heveningham in " and Cafthe- Camps in Cam. 
bridgeſbire. 


He married Adeliga, dau * of Giltert de Clare, 
lord of Tonbridg, ſirnamed Crispin, earl. of Brien 
in Normandy. His father's name was Geffery, who 
came over with the conqueror. His firſt ſeat was 
at Benefield' in Northamptonſhire, then at Tonbridg. 

Gilbert de Clure married Adeliza, daughter to the cart 
of Clermont. 


Alberic de V. ere, father of ROIS I A, . 52 years 
after his father, in much honor and favor with his 
prince, but died. in. the troubleſom time of king Stephen, 
whoſe party he did not favor. So that the king ſeized 
him and his ſon-in-law, Geffrey de Magnavile earl of 
Eſſex, who married his daughter ROISIA, and con- 
Þ fined them in his court at St. Albans, till he compelled 
1 them to part with ſome of their caſtles. Aubry de Vere 
| ſurrendered his caſtle of Canfeld. magna in Eſſex. Gef- 

f fery de Magnavile, was obliged to ſurrender the tower 
| : London, Walden-caſtle, and that of Pfeſſis. Fhis 
was in 1 . fays Hoveden, Henry Hunt, annales 
Dunſtaple, & „It is wrote in a MS. Math. Paris in 
| the king's library, that Sir Geſfery de Magnavile had 
7 aa very ſharp. ſkirmiſh with the king's party, before 
they could lay hold of him. Albery de Vere died 1143. 
his wife lived his widow. 20 years, and died 1163. 
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Their iſſue. 


1. Albery de Vere, the third of that name, firſt earl 
of Oxfird, he died 1194. 


8 Gelfery de Vere a baron: died before his father, 


3 William de Pere, made biſhop of Hereford | 
11 2 a great builder. 


N Gilbert de Vere; lord of 2 in Eher: 
buried in St. Jobn of Jeruſalem London. = 


A fon profeſſed in religion, canon of st. Of Y 
at Chick, He wrote the life of St. Of:h, the daughter of 
_ Edelfrith king of Northumberland, who died A. D. 


617. She, after marriage, devoted herſelf to a religious 


life, and built a noble monaſtery called by her name, 
near the ſeaſide in Eſſex. Her cbit is celebrated 7 ci. 
Aubry de Vere the ſecond earl of Oxford, was a bene 
Aar to that houſe: and others of this family. e 


6. A daughter, our R OISIA. 


7. Another daughter Alice nde! to Suene de 
Eſſex, who had a - Robert A) founder of 


the priory of Prittlewell. 


The deſcent of our foundreſs's father, which was: 
moſt honourable and illuſtrious,. to avoid.tediouſneſs; I 
have given in an heraldical method. From him, ſcarce 
any noble family in England, but have inriched their 
blood. Her grandmother was ſiſter to the conqueror, 
the daughter of Herlwin de Burgo, from whom the 
whole race of the earls of Albemarle are deſcended. 


The 
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The GENEALOGY of Dame ROISIA de 
Vere, Foundreſs of K 0 YSTO N. 


YFORD, the noble Nr. L LSTRUDE, daugh- 
man, lord of Guijnes, which ter of Arnold I. Earl of 
Ly he conquered. Flanders. 
Hubert de Brie of Normandy. 
— — — Adel - Earl of * Guiſies. — Maud, daughter and heir of 
Peter de , 4 bine == Albreda. 3 3 bor Earl cf Bolbign. 
| J Walter Giffard, Earl | | 2 
Rog er de —Gundreda of Buckingham. Reginald Earl of Bohign. Manafſes T Petronia. 
4 — de Narren. | cs 
I Gilber?, oY Abbonfus de 4 V. ere, lord of the=Katheri ine, daughter of Arnold, 
5 ile of Valleren, and town 2d Earl of Flanders and of 
2. —— 3 of Vere in Zealand, ob. 13. Raſe his wife, daughter of 
Ric hard fitz Cal R ha. EudoDafpiferfound- May, A. D. 9 38. Berengar king of Lombardy. 
bert de Clare. er of St. Fohn's J 


Raifia. | monaſtery Co/- 4 Gui/-= Beatrix, ſiſter to William the 
| cheſter, ob.1120. mes, who came in with Wil. conqueror, daughter to 


Lece-=Geftrey Aal li- liam the CIT; ob. Harlæuin de Burgo, a noble 


fling, de Mag- a. 1088, | Knight. 
navile. | 4 * | 
wi Har de Magua vil. A Margarei heireſs. Abende de Vere II. lord Adelixa, daughter to 
— | high chamberlain of | Gilbert de Clare, lord 
William de Say Beatrix. . England, ob. 1140. of Tonbride, la ob. 
U—ꝛů _ | | 1163. 
| Willam de Say. Geffery. 1 | "Wk — — — 5 8 
1. 2. | | 
Sir Geffery de Mandzvile firſt Earl of Eſex, FR OISIA de=Payn de Brau- Alberic de Alice. Suene of 
ob. 1144. | Vere, foun- | champ,baron / . © * - SSR Eſſex. 
| dreſs of Roy- | of Bedford, Earl of 
Aan. ſon of Hugh de Oxford. 
[ Beauchamp. | 
| 3 J Whats e _ 
B — r — —_ 
1 2. 4 1. [ 3. 2. | 
Arnold de Geffery 4 Mag- Robert, Chriſtiana=William den Avis, daughter Simon de | A da", == Mowbray 
Mande- navile, Earl obiit daughter Magnawvile, | and heireſs of Beauchamp, 


vile, ob. Eser, ob. ſ. p. ſ. p. of Robert | Earl of &] Will. Groſs, baron of | 
ſ. p. 1176. Fitz-wwal- | ſex, obiit] Earl of Albe- Bedford. 


ter. 1 1189. mar. — — 
Ada. is ale A dar. —Fitzothes 


Aubrey 


wh 
4 de Pere the third of that name, wth of 
our ROS IA, was the firſt ear] of Oxford, by the gift 
of Maud the empreſs, contending with king Stephen. 
He took part with her, mindful of the royal favors be- 


ſtowed on his family by king Henry I. her father. In 


his youth, he ſerved in the wars in 9 holy land, and 
behaved with great honor. This humor began in 1096. 
revived again in 1147. when Aubery de Vere went. 
They bore croſſes, that went on that f pious expedition, 
which was a great occaſion of coats armorial. Now he 
divided his coat by a croſs. He enjoyed the earldom 54 
years, and died 1194. 


He 3 firſt Eufemia, 1 of Sir William 
Cantelupe knight, founder of the nunnery at Iklington 
in Cambridgeſhire. Whoſe wife Lucia was the firſt prio- 
reſs there. No iſſue. 


. 0 Adelixa, daughter of Soy of Eher 
conſtable and baron of Raleigh: they had iſſue. 


Aubery de Vere earl of Oxford : without iſſue. 


Robert de Vere * of Oxford, after his brother. 


Henry de Vere, from whom the Lord Mordaunts 
are deſcended. He was conſtable of Gy/ors. 


Adeliga. 


Sarah, wife of Richard 8 of Blatberwic. 
E- 3. He 


earl of — 
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3. He married Adeliza, dau _ of Robert Conful, 


To return, Dame. ROISIA de Pere was firſt mar- 
ried to Sir Geffery de Maęnavile the firſt earl of Eſſex, 
ſo named from a village in Vormandy, which was his 


poſſeſſion : often called Mandevile. He was ſon of 


William de Magnavile by Margaret, daughter and 


heireſs of the great Eudo Dapifer (the ſewer) founder 


of the magnificent monaſtery of St. John's at Colebeſter; 
whole gatehouſe ſtill remains: who was buried there, 
likewiſe Roifa his wife, daughter of Walter Giffard ear! 
of Buckingham. This Eudo died Feb. 28. 1120. He 


built, at leaſt repair d the caſtle of Colebeſter: his ſiſter Al- 
breda married Peter de Valoines. She founded the priory 

of Binbam in Ior folk. His wife Roiſia repaired the mo- 
naſtery of St. Meots, in the time of Hen. I. and gave her 


town of Eynesbury to it. Sir Geffery $ grandfather was 


Geffery de Magnavile, who came into England with 


William the conqueror : a moſt valiant ſoldier, and be- 


haved very couragiouſly at the famous battle of Haf- 


5 ings. He had a very great eſtate given him by the con- 


queror, in many counties, as appears in Domeſday book. 


He founded the abby of Hurley in Barkhire. 


Our Sir Geffery was heir both to his father and mother, 
to that he had an immenſe eſtate, in England and Mor- 
mandy. He was the firſt Earl of Eſſex, created by charter 
of * the Empreſs, which original charter is now 


in the Cotton library. It was confirmed by king Ste- 


3 


He gave to the monaſtery of Hurley of his 
us” __ grand- 


[15 ] 


grandfather's s founding, one hundred ſhillings yearly 


rent. He founded the great abby of Walden, where 
Audleyinn houſe now ſtands, den by Robert bi- 
ſhop X London, Nigel biſhop of Ely, and IF illiam bi- 
ſhop of Morwich 1136. himſelf nd R OISIA his 
wife preſent, and all bi principal tenants. He endow- 
ed it largely. He was moreover of a warlike and mag- 
nanimous diſpoſition ; and ſo much reſented king Se- 
. phen's uſage of him and his father in-law Aubery de 

Pere, at St. Albans, as afore- mentioned, that he en 
out into open war againſt him. But the King diſpoſſeſ- 


ſed him of all his inheritance, his ſewerſhip, the ſtew- 


 wardſhip of Normandy, the ſheriffalty of Middleſex, 

| Efſex, and Hertfordſhire, the conſtableſhip of the 
tower of London, of Walden where he built = caſtle, 
as the head of his honor; and in a word, of all his 
great poſſeſſions both in England and Mormandy. Our 
earl kept Ramſey-Abby as a caſtle, and lived upon ſpoil- 
ing king Szephens's demeſnes and friends. He married 
his ſiſter Beatrix to William de Say, a warlike man, 
whom he took of his party, with many ſoldiers; and 
did the king great damage. At length he receiveda wound 
in his head at the caſtle of Burwell in Cambridgeſhire, 
which, out of his heroic diſpoſition, he neglected and 
died of it, the ſixteenth of the calends of oHober 1 144. 
they durſt not bury him in his abby of Walden which he 
founded becauſe he was excommunicated, for turn- 
ing the monks out of Ramſey- Abby. But he died 
with great contrition for his ſins, and making what ſa- 
tisfaction he could. So that ſome knights Templars put 


upon his body the habit of their on with a red —_ 
an 
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and carr ied it to the temple in London, incloſed it in 


lead and laid it on a crooked tree in the garden. Hen. 
Huntindon the old edit. p. 235. Camaen's Eſſex, 
Salmon s Hertford, pag. 99. At length, after ſome 
time, William, prior '2 his abby of Walden, out of . 
regard to the dead hero, and in order to get his body 


buried in his abby, by great expence obtained a par- 
don for him, and abſolution, of pope Alexander the 


third; ſo that the body was received among chriſtians, 


and divine offices celebrated for him : and he was "I | 
ried in the porch, before the welt- door of the pretent 


temple church. 


Geffery de n had iſſue by a REEL wife 


Alice, married to John de * conſtable of Cbeſter, 
and lord of Halton. 


When Geffery de Magnavile was made carl, he added 


an eſcarbuncle of gold to his arms, which was quarter- 


ly before. 


The iflue of Geffery de Magnovile earl of Effex, 
and of ROISIA de Pere 


. Arnold de Magnavile, who perſiſting i in his fa- 


as s rebellion againſt king Szephen, was baniſhed the 
land and died without iſſue. 


2. Geffery de Mandevile, earl of Eſſex. Through the 
favor of king Henry II. he was reſtored to the earldom 


of Eſſex, with the third penny of all Pleas within the 


county, 


WS 
County, together with all the lands and honors held by 
his father, grandfather and great grandfather, as well 
in England as in Normandy: eſpecially Walden, Sa- 
bridgworth and W. eee Alſo the fee which king 
Henry his grandfather had out of the ſaid three ma- 
nors : for ever quit claimed to him and to his heirs: 
to hold the faid county of Eſſex as fully and freely as 
any earl in England or Normandy held their earldom. 
| Witneſſes to the charter, Reginald, earl of Cornwall, 
Robert, earl of Leiceſter, Roger, earl of Clare, Henry 
of Eſſex, conſtable, Richard de Humet, conſtable, Ri- 
chard de Luci and many biſhops. Done at Canterkury. 

It is now in the Cotton library. With William and Robert 
his brothers, he confirmed to the religious of Chick. 
ſand of counteſs ROISI A's toundation, their mo- 
ther, the ſcite of a grange and lordſhip in Chipenbam, 
which ſhe gave them. He married Egbacbis kinf- 


king that he took away the lordſhips of Walden and 
Waltham He died without iſſue, the twelfth of the 
calends of november 1167. in an expedition againſt 
the Welſh, whereon he was ſent by king Henry II. 

and was buried with great pomp in the midſt + the 
choir at Walden. He was a man eloquent of ſpeech, 

of great ability in civil affairs, as well as military. 


3. W illiam de Magnavile, ſon of Sir Geffery de 
Magnavile and lady ROISIA de Vere, was earl of 
Eſſex after the deceaſe of his brother Geffery. A man 
who inherited all his father's and brother's ſpirit and. 
heroic ardor. King Henry II. took him into great 
ag | favor. 


48 
favor. He was conſtantly in his court. He partook 
with him in all his French, Welſb, Scotch, and Iriſh 
wars. The king gave him leave to fortify his caſtle of 


Pleſſy, in Eſſex. 


Fir, He was next married to Chriſtian, the daughter 
of Robert Pitzwalter, lord of Woodham Walter in 


EF 


Eſſex ; without iſſue. . 


Secondly, He married Avis, the daughter and heireſs 
of William le Gros, earl of Albemarle; with whom 
he had likewiſe that earldom, as alſo the lordſhip of 
Heolderneſs in Yorkſhire. The marriage was ſolemniſed 
with great pomp at Pleſſy, the ninth of the kalends of 
february 1179, William earl of Albemarle died that 
year and was buried at Thornton-abby, Lincolnſhire, 
which he founded. In 1173. Villiam de Magnavile 
was with the king in Mor mandy, at Yernoul. Benedict. 
abbot, p. 43. 58. In 1175. he was a witneſs to the 
agreement made at Windſor between king Henry and 
Roderic king of Conaught, He was witneſs likewiſe to 
a charter of Henry II. to S. Paul's church Bedford. 
 Dugd. Mon. II. p. 239. In 1176. he went to Feru/a- 
lem, with Philip, earl of Flanders. Benedict p. 160. 
In 1181. he attended king Henry into France, being 
one of the generals of his army there. In 1182. he 
was ſent ambaſlador to the emperor Frederick II. to 


pacify his wrath againſt Henry duke of Saxony. 


Our William de Magnavile, earl of Eſſex, in 1184. at 
Weſtminſter, in preſence of the king gave to the mo- 
naſtery 


2 2 
naſtery of 8. John at Clerkenwell ten deer yearly, out 
of his chaſe at Enfield. He gave them too a manor 
in Cbipenbam, except the church and the lands belong- 
ing to Chike/and nunnery. Dugd. Mon. II. p. 544. In 
1186, he was ſent by the king to make a truce with the 


king of France. Hoveden, p. 301. in 1188. he fought the 


king of France who burnt his caſtle of Albemarle, ibidem, 


p. 367. He fought valiantly with William de Barry, 


Dreu de Merlon and others, Dugaal:'s Baron. then he 


deſtroyed the french king's garden, burnt the town of 


S. Clere. At the coronation of king Richard I. he car- 


ried the crown imperial of gold, adorned with pre- 
cious ſtones of great value. He did many feats of arms, 
and died at Roan 18 calends, december 1190. with- 


out iſſue. His body was interred in the chapter-houſe 


of the abby of Mortimer in Normandy: his heart in 
his abby of Valden, in the chapter houſe there. 


did many other acts of piety, as may be read in Dugdale's 
Baronage, at large. His aunt Beatrix was his heir, 
who married to William lord Say, and in her right, earl 
of Eſſex : who had iſſue that nk the name of Magna- 
vile. She gave the church of El/enham in Eſſex to the 


monaſtery of Walden founded by her nephew. 
Avis le Gros, the widow of William de Magnavile, 


counteſs of Albemarle, was again married to Baldwin 
de Bethune, earl of Liſle. And thirdly to William de 
Fortibus, who had a ſon Villiam, who was earl of 


Albemarle: 


4. There 


me - 
founded the monaſtery of Stonely com. Huntendon, and 


— 
\ 


4. There was another ſon Robert de Magnavile, of 
Sir Geffery, and lady RO IS I A, who, I ſuppoſe, died 


without ue, before the laſt William earl of Eſſex. 


Lady ROISIA de Vere,was ſecondly married to W 
nus or Payn de Beauchamp, the third baron of Bedford, 
created by William Rufus. He was ſecond ſon to Hugb 
de Beauchamp,who came into England with Pilliam the 
conqueror, for which he had a vaſt eſtate given him in 
Bedfordſhire, Bucks, Hertfordſhire, and elſewhere, as 
appears in Domeſ/day-book. He gave to the abby 4 DF 
 Thorney lands in Elbodeſey. Mon. Angl. He had 3 5 
ſons, Simon, Payn and Milo. This Hugh was creat- 
ed by the conqueror, baron of Bedford, whoſe eldeſt 
ſon Simon died without iſſue, being ſteward to king 
Stephen. His brother . liam, who likewiſe came in- 
to England in aid of the conqueror, had iſſue three 
daughters; Maud married to Robert Mowbray ; Bea- 
trice to William lord Latymer ; and Ella to Wicholas 


Pigor, from whom | is deſcended. the Gaſcoynes of Bed- 
foraftire 


This Hugh de Rae father to lady ROISIA's 
ſecond huſband, had another brother Valter de Beau- 
champ, who 133 came to the aid of the conqueror, 
and by him was created baron of Elmeſley, Vorceſter- 


ſhire. From him is deſcended Beauchamp earl of War- 
wick : Beauchamp earl of Worceſter : Beauchamp baron 


de Powick : Beauchamp baron de Holt: Beauchamp 
baron de Abergavenny : and Beauchamp lord of S. A. 


mand. 4 TE © 
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The Bedfordſbire branch to which our ROISIA 
belongs, lived in the caſtle of Bedſord, which her huſ- 
band built; and at the Hef in Bletneſboe, or Bletſoe, 
near Bedford: where the lord St. John now dwells, 
who is deſcended from them: as well as the Seymours 
: Beauchamp, and Piercys of the duke of Somerſet s fa- 
| mily. Hoff is an old ſaron word, for a feat or r dwel- 
ling belonging to a great perſonage. 


Near Bedford, where lady R OISIA lived with her 
ſecond huſband, are two very ancient religious houſes, 


built about the ſame time : Ellenſiow now Elflow a 5 


nunnery, by Judith, niece to the conqueror, counteſs 

of Northumberland and Huntindon, wife of the great 
carl Waltbeof. She dedicated it to the empreſs Helena, 
a britiſh lady, mother to Conſtantin the great. The 
other a priory of canons regular at Mewenbam, was 
built by our ROISIA, to which the tranſlated the 
religious, from the church of S. Paul in Bedford, as 
Mr. Camden writes. Further ſhe and her huſband Payn 
de Beauchamp, tounded a nunnery at Chike/and, by 
Shelford in Bedfordſhire : where they were both bu- 


ried: as ſome writers ſay. 


Dias de Beauchamp and his counteſs ROISIA 
gave lands to Thorney-abby : it was part of her j jointure. 


Dugdale's Mon. tom. I. p. 245. Baronage, Bed f. p. 223. 


Milo, younger brother to Payn de Beauchamp, died 
without iſſue, he made Payn bis heir, and with his 
G conſent 
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conſent gave to the monks of Bermondſey in South- 
wark, a mill, 27 H. II. 


To Pay 1 de Beauchamp and lady R 0 ISI A were 
born one Te and three daughters, 


= ” fines 4 3 baron of Bedford, he gave 

to the abby of Chikeſand of his mother's founding, the 
churches of Chikeſand and Hagenes, with the grange 
of Hagenes, the churches of Lyncelad, Cogepole, Caiſho, 

Stotfald, and the chapel of Egwicl. He eonfirmed 
the grants to sg which the counteſs his mother 
made, whence ſometime called the founder. He left 
iſſue a fon William, who lived in the caſtle at Bedford, 
the head of his honor. He was buried in Meunbam 
priory aboveſaid, of his mother's founding, as one au- 
thor ſays. Milles catalogue of honour. Leland writes, 
he was buried before the, high-altar in St. Paul's Bed 
* under a Hat marble, with this epitaph. 


De Bello avis jacet hic ſub marmore Simon 
Fundator de Meuebam. 


In gth of king John 1 206. he gave the chapel of 
Eaſtwick to it. Chauncy's Here,. P. 192. 


2. A daughter married to Roger e on of 
Migel de Albany a Norman, bow-bearer to king Hen. I. 
by whoſe es A he took the name, eſtate, and ho- 
nours of Mowbray, baron Mowbray : which belonged 
to Robert carl of Morthumberland attainted : no leſs 


than 
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chan one e hundred and twenty knights fees in the duke- 
dom of Normandy; two hundred and forty knights 
fees in England. From this man is deſcended the 1 iy 
ards and Berkleys, and other noble and ancient fa- 


milies. This Nis el de Albany at laſt JO. a reli- 


— life. 


oy daughter, married into the ancient family of 


the Wales, whoſe blood and eſtate came into the roy- 
al family. 


4. A Ander marries: to - Fitzothes. By theſe 
who were coheireſſes general to that houſe, R OISIA 
became the anceſtor of very many noble engliſh fami- 
lies. And as ſhe derived her blood from ſome of the 
ſaron kings before the conqueſt, ſo ſome of the kings 
of England are deſcended from her. 


Beyond controverſy, no itn was more honorably 
born, or more nobly allied, than our ROISI A. By 
reviewing the genealogy, we may ſee the occaſions of 
miſtakes concerning her in authors. Her mother Adeliza 

was ſiſter to Richard de Clare, earl of Clarence and 
Hertford; whence we find it written in the margin of 

Mr. Camden, ſpeaking of her at Royfton, (others ſay, ſhe 
was the wife of Richard de Clare) they mean Roiſia 
the widow of Richard Fitzgilbert de Clare, afterward 
married to Eudo Dapifer : but ſbe was not the foun- 
dreſs of Roy/ton, 3 grandmother to our lady: firſt 
husband Sir Geffer y de Mag navile. 


3 


Again, 


241 


Again, Richard de Clare the ſecond of that name, 
earl of Gloceſter and Hertford, had a daughter called 
Roſe or Roiſia, who was married to Roger the third 
baron Mowbray of Axholm in Lincolnſhire. This oc- 
caſioned that paragraph in Camden, in relation to our 
R OISIA (by ſome ſuppoſed to have been counteſs of 
Norfolk) probably ſhe had her name from our ROISIA. 


_"ROISIA's great grandfather Alphon/us de Pere, 
married Catharine, daughter of Arnold the ſecond earl 
of Flanders, by Roſe his wife, daughter to Berengar 


king of Lombardy, from hence perhaps our ROISI A 
bad her name. 


Aer family the eres, as they were moſt potent and 
well allied, were ever much courted by the engliſh 
monarchs, and moſt noted for their ſteady loyalty. . 
The firſt Alberic de Vere, earl of Guiſnes her grand- 
father, who came into England in aid of the con- 
gqueror, was not his ſubject. From the king he re- 
ceived very large poſſeſſions in Eſſex and Suffolk : 
particularly the towns of Colne, Canfield, Hevening- 
ham, Belchamp, Bumſted, Radwinter, Bentley, Thun- 
der ſley, Belſted, Burgate, Lavenham, W ding field 
and others. At Colne he built his feat and a priory : 
where, in his old age, he conſecrated himſelf to devo- 
tion, ended his lite in a religious habit, and was bu- 


ried there A. D. 1088. and it became the burying- 
place of his tamily, 


Having 


e 
- 
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l. Having given this ſhort account + of bis 801 pedi- 


gree, marriages and iſſue, I propoſe in the ſecond place, 
to ſpeak of the oratory found at Royſton. The neigh- 


boring 


manor of Nw/z/ls to the ſouth - eaſtward, in 


| Barkway pariſh, belonged to Eudo Dapifer above- men- 


| tioned, as recounted in Domeſday. In the ſame, Bark- 


way is ſaid to belong to Geffery de Mandevile. But New- 


fol deſcended with all the great poſſeſſions of Eudo to 


that Sir Geffery de Magnavilla firſt huſband to our 
ROISIA, and moſt likely became part of her jointure or 
dower ; which occaſioned her ſetting up the croſs here : 


for it is in that pariſh. In 6. Edward I. the jury found, 
that the priory of the croſs of Roheſia was founded on 


the fee of Mewſels. Chauncy's Hertfordſhire, p. 99. In 


the time of Henry VII. by the revolution of things, 


Nujels manor devolved again into her own family of the 
Veres, earls of Oxford. Chauncy, p. 101. At the lat- 


ter end of the year 1167. we find ROISIA reſiding with 


her nuns at Chike/and. Dugdale's bar. p. 204. this was 
at the death of her ſon Geffery Magnavile earl of Eſſex. 


My opinion founded on this and many other circum- 
ſtances, concerning the chapel underground, which oc- 


caſions this diſcourſe, is, that in the latter part of her 


life, ſomewhat in imitation of her grandfather and 
ſome other near relations of hers, and of many more 


at that time of day, ſhe here built a cell by the croſs, 


and took upon herſelf an aſcetic life. She cauſed this 
oratory to be dug under her cell, for an inner room, 
chapel, or more retired place of , am" rn and with 


ſhe probably deſigned for her place of ſepulture. For 


her amuſement, to be an occaſion of and aſſiſtant to 
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her devotions, ſhe cut the imagery on the wall, from 
time to time, as fancy dictated, and particular events in 
the hiſtory of that time; wherein her own family had 
a conſiderable ſhare. This I gather from view and 


conſideration of the cell and i imagery, and all circum- 
ſtances, which I ſhall explain, 


The grand compartiment, what we may call the 


III. upper end or high- altar, in this /ace/lum, is directly to 


the weſt, oppoſite to the couch or grave, cut down 
below the ſurface, which is in the eaſt, this grand com- 
partiment is a large crucifix formed in the chalk, in baſſo 
relievo, in a kind of ſquare tablet: and not ill done, 
for that time of day. Our faviour extended on the 
croſs, two figures ſtanding on each fide, with their 
hands upon their breaſts, in a poſture of praying. Of 
theſe two figures, though both in long garments, yet 
by the head-dreſs we diſcern manifeſtly, one to be male, 
the other female. They are St. Joh and the bleſſed 
Virgin. We are to remark, that all our ſaints here 
have a crofs cut in the lower part of their garments, 
At the bottom of the croſs of the great crucifix is cut, 
what we call a ſaltire or St. Andrew's croſs. Upon the 
ground or field of this great crucifix, is a heart and 
hand, together with a heart marked by double lines, 

between the figures alternately ; as in the plate. 


We may move a queſtion here, how it comes about 
that our pious lady ſet this compartiment to the weſt ? 
In auſwer to which, we are to remark, that it may, 


perhaps, regard the croſs, which ſhe ereted above. 
3 Whether 


— — rantibdlnc. 5 ob dos 
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Whether the croſs ſtood originally, where the bottom 
ſtone or foot-ſtool of it now remains; or on the con- 
trary fide of the Hermenſtreet, where the mercat- croſs 


now is, (as ſome affirm) till the chief crucifix in our 


oratory regards it directly. And theſe crofles, as I ob- 
ſerved before, were really keb/a's, and they that faid 
their prayers here, kneeled indifferently round them in 
any part, as their journey brought them. So that our 


chief crucifix in the oratory was nearly n 


underneath the croſs, if it ſtood on the eaſt ſide of the 


road, which Was R O1SI A's own demeſnes. 


Lhave obſerved the ſame poſition of a crucifix, in a 


chapel of a hermitage cut in a rock in Derbyſhire, 
though at the eaſt- end was an altar properly, cut in the 


fame rock. 


10 this end of the oratory, ay ROISIA pro- 


| ſtrated herſelf, in the ordinary acts of devotion. I 


apprehend, ſhe commenced this way of life about that 
remarkable year x170. when peace was made abroad, 

between the king then reigning Henry II. and Thomas 
a Becket. We may ſuppoſe this chapel and this crucifix 
to be cut about that time. The year after, Becket was 
murdered. 


In SIE the reſt of the imagery, I ſhall do it in 
chronological order, having ſome foundation in the 


hiſtory of thoſe times for fo doing. 


A. D. 
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A. D. MCLXXINL 


On the right-hand of the principal . is 1185 


TAB. figure of S. Lawrence the roman archdeacon, with the 


II. 


gridires, the inſtrument of his paſſion, in his hand. 
He is in long garments beſuiting his office, marked with 


a croſs toward the bottom. He ſuffered martyrdom in 


the IXth. 


perſecution, in the reign of Gallienus, at Rome. 


It is celebrated by the church on auguſt the tenth. 


Vaderneath him is 'the picture of a king, with a 


crown on, his hair dreſt in the faſhion of the times 
we are upon, the reign of Henry II. He lifts up both 
his hands, as in ſign of great fear and aſtoniſhment. 
| Theſe two figures were cut, as I apprehend, in the 


year 1173. and regard a memorable action that hap- 
pened on St. Lawrence's day, relating to our king 
Henry II. and Lewis the then King of France. The 
hiſtory is thus. 


R O1SIA's ſon William de nn earl of Eſſex, 
was now with the king in Mor mandy, one of his chief 
councellors and generals. He was the firſt among the 
engliſh nobles ſworn on the part of the king, to the 
marriage contract, betwixt his ſon John and the daugh- 
ter of the earl of Maurien. Herns Benedict abh. Pe- 
trob. p. 43. this fon Fohn, by the inſtigation of the french 
king, rebelled againſt his father. The french king im- 
mediately came to his aid with all his power, to ravage 
the dominions of the king of England on the continent, in 


Wormanay, Aquitain, _ and rom The caſtle 


of 
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of Albemarle was firſt taken, Then the french king 
beſieged Vernoul with a vaſt army, and great apparatus 
of military engines and machines: where Hugh de Lacy 
and Hugh de Beauchamp, her brother-in-law or couſin 
were conſtables, who defended it with great conſtancy, 
for a whole month. The burghers then having ſpent 

all their proviſion, came to a three days truce with the 
french king; ſtipulating that they ſhould have liberty 
of going to the king of England, and requiring ſuc- 
cour; which if it was not afforded them on the third 
day, the feſtival of St. Laurence, they would give up 
the town. Upon this they gave hoſtages to the french 
king; and he ſwore to them ſolemnly, that if on that 
day they delivered up the town, he would reſtore 
_ the hottages. - „ 


The king of England muſtered his forces immediate- 
ly; under him earl William de Magnavile ROISTA's 
ſon had a moſt eminent command. When they were 
in fight of Yernoul, eager to revenge the cauſe of their 
monarch, the french king treacherouſly ſent an em- 
baſſy to king Henry, deſiring to have a parly with him 
the next day, at a certain place, by nine o'clock : which 
was agreed upon. But in the morning, neither the 
| french king, nor any from him came to the place ap- 
pointed. This was on St. Lawrence's day. King Henry 
from thence beheld the town of Vernoul in flames. For 
the french king having thus deceived him, had the 
town delivered up to him by the burghers, according 
to the agreement. Nevertheleſs Lewis on his part, 
not regarding his oath, ſet fire to the town, carried 
OY away 
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away the burghers, the cattle and hoſtages, and fled 
with great precipitation. He was forced to leave his 
tents, baggage, military engines and all his ſtores be- 
hind, fearing the vengeance of brave king Henry. 


The king perceiving this, purſued him with the 
edge of the ſword, and made a very great {laughter a- 
mong the french, and took an innumerable company 
of priſoners: and continued the war all that campaign, 
with very great effect. Thus Benedict the abbot of 
Peterborough writes. Let it be had in memory, and 

« be it known, that this flight of the french king was 
« on Thur/day the 5th of the ides of auguſt, on the 
&« vigil of St. Laurence, to the praiſe and glory of our 
& Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who by puniſhing the wickedneſs 
& of perjury, ſo ſoon revenged the injury offered to his 
martyr. Roger Hoveden, who was Henry's chap- 
lain, has the ſame words, p. 306 


This flight of the perfidious french king is comme- 
morated and carved by our lady ROISIA on the wall 
of her chapel. And doubtleſs on the anniverſary of this 
day ſhe performed here her religious offices, to thank 
the Almighty, for thus vindicating the honor of the 


king and preſerving her ſon, The figure of the king 
is Lewis VII. of France. 


This event made a great noiſe all over Europe. Po- 
lydore Virgil ſeems to confound it, with king Lewis's 
beſieging Roan the year following. For he writes, the 
french king uſed to keep St: Lawrence's day very religi- 

1 5 ouſly. 
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ouſly. He ceaſed the ſiege and gave the inhabitants a 
formal truce. Nevertheleſs ſome of his men making a 
ſecret attack upon the town, were diſcovered by our 
men, who invoking St. Lawrence, revenged the perfidy 
of Lewis with a great ſlaughter. 


St. Laurence's day is roth auguſt. Upminſter church 
in Eſſex, where Geffery de Magnavile her firſt huſband 
lad an eſtate, is dedicated to St. Laurence. In Wal. 
== fingham's hypodigma Neuſtrie, p. 449. edit. Francof. a 
like inſtance of the notion of St. Fames's puniſhing | 
the perfidy of Matthew earl of Boloign, this ſame 
year 1173. This year likewiſe her fon William de 
Magnavile took priſoner in battle Ingeram de Trie, a 
great man. 


+4 4 4 a, At a e N e Sr e r Dont ries a 


A. D. MCLXXVI. | 


On the left-hand of St. Laurence and the french 
king, are three figures, of a man, a woman, and a 
child, all in long garments, and marked toward the bot- 
tom, with a crols. The woman lays her arm upon the 
child's neck. I take them to be 7o/eph, the virgin, 
and our Savior an infant. Underneath them is the 
figure of a horſe, a man, his ſword and ſhield, all as 
thrown down. This, no doubt, means the converſion 
| of St. Paul. Our pious lady, as I apprehend, cut 
| theſe figures, on account of a very remarkable circum- 
ſtance happening in the year 1176, which we find re- 
cited in Benedict abbas, p. 130. 


in 
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In that year, king Henry II. and the king his fon 
along with him, held their court at Windſor upon the 
Chriſtmas holy days. And cardinal Hugheſun ſent 
from the court of Rome, was at the fame time at York 
with the archbiſhop. Before the purification of the 
Virgin, and about the feaſt of the converſion of 8. Paul, 
the king came to Mor. on, and held a great parlia- 
ment there of the hierarchy, the nobility and commons, 
and enacted the Aſſize of the realm, by their joint au- 
thority. i. e. they divided the realm of England into 
ſix circuits, and appointed three juſticiaries to each cir- 
cuit, much in the manner that has been obſerved ever 
ſince, to this day, for the publick adminiſtration of 
juſtice. The whole affair may be ſeen in the above 
cited author; who adds, it was done at Clarendon, and 
after recorded at Northampton. It is a matter of con- 
ſequence which our lady R OISIA would be the more 


induced to take notice of,. on account of her father 
| having been lord chief juſtice of England. 


At the ſame parliament, at Northampton, upon the 
ſummons of the king, William king of Scotland ap- 
peared, with the biſhops of Scotland, to acknowledge 
ſubjection to the church of England. 


Theſe events, 1 take to be the occaſion of lady 
ROISIA cutting theſe figures on the wall of her 
chapel. There might be ſome particular incidents 
therein beſide, relating to her family, which we know 
not. This year 1176, was a year highly glorious to 

our 
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to our engl. 72 monarch. WWalfngham tells us, hore 
were in the court at once, ambaſſadors from Alſonſus 
king of Caftile, Sanfins king of Navarr, Emanuel 
he: emperor of Conſtantinople, Frederick the Roman 


emperor, William archbiſhop of Rhemes, Henry duke 
of a 4} and of TIE earl of F anders. 


A. D. MCLXXVII 


On the left of the laſt mentioned ſculptures, and to- 


ward the chief crucifix, which is, as it were, the high-T AB. 
altar of our chapel, is cut the figure of St. Kazharin III. 


of Alexandria, with a wheel, he inſtrument of her 
erg in her hand. She has a crown on her head, as 

being of the blood royal of Egypt. We are told, in 
the legends of her life, that this eminent virgin and 
martyr was impriſoned Gs twelve days, no perſon per- 
mitted to come near her, even to bring her any ſuſte- 
nance: but that a dove miraculouſly adminiſtred to her, 
and brought her all neceſſaries. This is cut on the left 
fide of the tablet of the crucifix. There is a cavity ſunk 
into the wall, which is to repreſent a priſon. In one 
end of it, the virgin fits in a difconlolate poſture. In 
the other end, ſhe is repreſented as lying, with a croſs 
marked on ber garment. Underneath her, is a hand 
ſtretched out and a heart, meaning her zeal for religion, 
and the protection of providence, ſhown toward her. 
The like above; and the dove hovering over her, as 
mentioned in the legends. Underneath this priſon, are 


two nich-like cavities cut in the wall, which were made 
K to 


1 
to ſet a lamp in, as we may well ſuppoſe, on her anni. 
verſary november 25. 


There is a very intereſting reaſon, why lady ROISIA 
cut theſe figures of St. Katharin here, which belongs 
to the year 1177. the ſtory is thus told, in Benedict Abbas, 
p. 160. Philip earl of Flanders, and William de Mag- 
navile earl of Eſſex her ſon, took upon themſelves the 
croſſes of the Feru/alem pilgrimage, in 1176. the year 
following, after Eafter, they with many barons and 
knights went on the pilgrimage. When they came to 
Feruſalem, aſſociating to themſelves the brethren of 
the temple and knights hoſpitallers, and Raymond 
prince of Antioch, and in a manner the whole ilitia 
of the holy-land; they beſieged a certain caſtle belong- 
ing to the Pagans, which was called Harangb. When 
this was told to Saladin the Sultan of Babylon, he ga- 
thering together the kings, princes under him, and more 
than 500, ooo horſe and foot, entred upon the territory 
of the chriſtians: and fixed his tents, not far from the 
holy city of Feru/alem. The knights templars and 
hoſpitallers and ſoldiery of the king of Jeruſalem, 
who ſtaid there to guard the city, advanced againſt 
the Pagans, the biſhop of Bezhlehem carrying the holy 
croſs before them. The chriſtians were not above 
20,000 fighting men, yet by the power of the Al- 
mighty, they obtained the victory. This happened 
1177. in the plains of Ramah, on the day of St. Ka- 
tharin, virgin and martyr, 25. november. 


The 


35 
The ſaid Benedict abbot writes, p. 203. that the 
king ſent ooo marks of filver by the earl of Eſſex, 
ROISIA's ſon, for the ſupport of the Holy land. This 
year, our author Benedict was made abbot of Peter- 


borough. 


A. D. MCLXXXV. 


On the left-hand of the laſt mentioned figures of 
St. Katharin in priſon, is St. Chriſtopher, almoſt under I AB. 
the deſcent. As uſual], he is repreſented with our Sa- III. 
viour an infant, on his ſhoulder, and a great ſtaff in his 
hand. He is reported in the legends of his life, to be of 
'a huge bulk of body, and ſtrength, and here carved 
larger than the other figures. The croſs is cut on the 
loweſt part of his garment, which is but ſhort. It is 
faid, in the hiſtory of his life, that conſidering his great 
ſtature and ſtrength, and how he might beſt ſerve God, 
and be uſeful to mankind: he built himſelf a cell by 
a river fide, where was neither bridge nor boat: and 
there employed himſelf, in carrying over all paſſengers. 
Further, this ſaint was thought to have a ſpecial pri- 
vilege, in preventing tempeſts and earthquakes. For 
which reaſon we ſee him ſo often painted in churches of 
old. So in Caneudon church Eſſex : taken notice of in 


Salmon s Eſſex, p. 387. here the Yeres had an eſtate. 
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Whether or no lady RO IS IA paid this regard to 
St. Chriftopher on account of his manner of life, ſome- 


what reſembling that ſhe had devoted herſelf to; we 


3 | cannot 


1 36 


cannot affirm: but the main reaſon why ſhe feng his 


picture here, I aſcribe to that event which our hiſto- 
rian's recite in the year 1185. for then happened a 
moſt terrible and remarkable earthquake in all England, 
in the month of march: ſuch a one, as never was 
known before. Many houſes thrown down, even ſuch 
as were built of ſtone : a thing not very common, then. 


Lincoln cathedral ſplit from top to bottom. The firſt of 


may following, an eclipſe of the ſun, ſoon after, great 
thundering, lightning and tempeſts: m many men and 
cattle deſtroyed, many houſes burnt, Benedici abbot, 
p. 436. Annals Dunſtable, &c. 


Sir Joſeph Avylefte baronet was pleaſed to give me 


an extract of an old record, in the court of Liveries, 


32 Henry III. m. 7. to this effect, in engliſh. 


17 


The king to the ſheriff of Hamſhire, greeting. We 


command you, that out of the rents iſſuing from your 


county, you caule to be painted in the queen's chapel at 


Wincheſter, upon the gable toward the weſt, the image 
of St Chriſtofer : who holds in his arm, as uſual, our 
blefled Saviour. And the coft which you lay out on 
this work, ſhall be accounted for in our exchequer. 


Witneſs the king at Wu indlefor, 7 day of 1 may. 


I have ed; a like picture of St. Chriſtopher 1 4 


huge proportion, painted on the wall in Weſtiminſder- 
abby, between the monuments of Shakeſpear and Gay; 
probably done at the ſame time as the afore mentioned: 
as a preſervative againſt earthquakes and tempeſts. 

St. 


8371 


St. Clrifopber was a Canaanite or Sy rian by birth. 
The knowledge of him was brought hom the holy-land, 

in theſe days we are writing on: and ROISIA's fa- 
mily had ſome particular regard for him. In the manor | 
of Willingale d'ou in Eſſex, of the honor of Magna- 
vile, the church is dedicate to St. Chriftopher. The 
arms of Yere are painted 1 in the windows. 


. . M0 Chriſtopher went into Lycia in Aba minor, to 
preach the goſpel. Once on a time, before a great aſ- 
ſembly of people there, he ſtuck his ſtaff into the 
ground. It took root immediately, produced leaves, 
flowers and fruit, in token of the truth of his doctrine: 
which much furthered their converſion. On the right- 
hand of the afore- mentioned figure of St. Katbarin, I , B. 
in our oratory, we ſee this obs like ſtaff of St. Chri- 11. 
Hopbers, cut by lady RO IS IA, thus amuſing herſelf 

on his anniverſary 25 july: wha reading the legends 

of his life. We ſee it likewiſe, in Tas. II. to ſhew the 
continuity of the ſculptures. Above St. Chriſtopher in 
Tas, III. is the aperture of the deſcent into our catacomb ; 

but larger and higher than in our plate. It was originally 
about four foot high. 


A. D. MCLXXXVII. 


Let us turn our eyes to the ſouth- ſide of R OI SIASTAB, 
oratory, which I have drawn in T as. II. There we II. 
have a large piece of hiſtory, which I apprehend, was 
cut by her, in the year 1187. Our king Henry ſtands 


in compleat mars his ſhield laid by lh he holds his 
L {word: 
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ſword upright in his right-hand. Before him ſtand two 


perſons in long, religious robes. The one has a miter on, 
u pallium and an archiepiſcopal croſier in his hand: the 


other figure has been ſomewhat injured, but he holds 


a great *rucifix in his hand. There are two other 


figures ſtanding by, in long robes : one has a noble- 


man's coronet on. Above the king are two armies, 
an interval between them. 


This piece of hiſtory, Lottie to be . explained in 
Benedict abbot, p. 464. In the year 1187. the 33 of Hen- 
ry II. the king celebrated the feſtival of Chriſimas, with 
great ſolemnity at Bedford. No doubt, at Bedford. 
caſtle, which was in lady R OISIA's neighborhood, 
and belonging to her ſon Simon de Beauchamp. Pro- 


bably, ſhe herſelf was there preſent. The hiſtorian 


takes notice of the many noble perſonages then with 


the king; his ſon Jobn, the archbiſhop of Dublin, 
David earl of Huntingdon, brother to the king of 


Scots, and many more. There the earls of Leiceſter and 


Arundel, and Roger Bigot, ſerved at the king's table, 


in their reſpeQive ſervices, as at a King's coronation. 


At this time, the king had notice, that at Dover 


were juſt arrived from pope Urban, Octavian cardinal 
archdeacon, a legate de latere, and Hugh de Munant, 
clerk, domeſtic chaplain to the king, whom he had ſent 
to Rome, deſiring his Holineſs to ſend over a cardinal, 
to crown his ſon John king of Ireland. The king went 
directly to London to meet them. They by the autho- 


rity of dhe pope took great ſtate upon themſelves, made 
; = a grand 
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a grand entry into N ſminfler-Ably on the day of the 


circumciſion, had a miter on, and crofles carried before 


them, wherever they went, and wore red garments. 


The king carried them over with him directly, by 
the advice of his council, to Normandy, to make peace 
between him and the french king He went to Albe- 
marle, where ROISI A's ſon William de Magnavile, 
earl of Albemarle, met him, and very many of the 
hierarchy, nobility, knights, both of the continent and 
of England. Juſt before the feſtival of the annuncia- 


tion, the two monarchs of England and France met. 


William de Magnavile was then a great commander in 
the king's army. At firſt, through the intolerable de- 
mands of the french king, they could not agree, but 
prepared to fight, and brought their armies into the 


field. At length, the legates and the other archbiſhops, 


biſhops and nobility of both nations  mterpolings a 


PEACE was concluded between them. 


This I take to be the meaning of the tare before 
us, nor do I think it to be very ill defigned. The mitred 
perſon is the cardinal Octavian, the other carrying the 
crucifix is Hugh de Munant. Aſſuredly theſe are evi- 
dent confirmations of the hiſtories of theſe times, as re- 
corded in our authors. be 


William Lilly, who lives in the houfe juſt over the 
oratory, and was very aſſiſtant in drawing out the 
earth, ſays theſe two figures at firſt appeared paint- 
ed over of a red color, and I myſelf ſaw the remains of 


it. 


L 401 | 
it. There are two little niches or cavities cut in the [ 
wall, to put lamps in, and another at bottom, under the 
cardinal. 


TAB Th the right of St. Laurence and the french king, ol 
I. is a defaced 3 ſeeming to have been a crucifix: un- b 
derneath it a female figure perfect. I take this to have 
been a repreſentation of the croſs above ground. Per- 
haps the e figure underneath it, is lady RO ISI A. 
Juſt underneath this, upon the circular bench or podium 
incompaſſing the floor of the crypt, is a little picture 
cut in the chalk, as it were, two ſepulchral- ſtones, with 
figures cut on them, as lying on the floors of chapels. 
This perhaps our pious lady cut, as a memorandum of 
the monument of her father and mother: which af- 
forded matter for her contemplation, on the days of 
their obit. 
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What remains for our conſideration, is the lower 
T 8 tablet of the crucifix, under the chief crucifix of ou. 
' oratory, On the right of which, under St. Katharine, is 
the image of a king anda queen: on the left, a great num- 
ber of figures male and female, extending themſelves 
all along the north- ſide of the oratory, under St. Chri- 
Hopher, quite to the bed or grave, in the eaſt part there- 
of, which I have marked with numerals underneath. 


There can be no manner of doubt, that the king and 
queen preſents us with the effigies of Henry II. and 
his queen Eleanor. Theſe figures ſeem to "4 cut with 
ſomewhat more delicacy than the reſt. The queen's 
drels over her neck, is more nicely deſigned: and the 


king 
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king has manifeſtly a great collar round his neck, with 
a great jewel hanging before, upon his breaſt. He leans _ 
his right-hand upon a ſhield, indicating his warlike diſ- 
poſition. Theſe royal pictures ſhe made, as well on ac- 
count of the perſonal qualities of that prince, of great wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, piety; magnificent, valorous : as that he 
and his mother the empreſs Maud, and grandfather 
Henry I. and great grandfather the conqueror, had been 
patrons and benefactors to her fathers, and to both her 
huſbands families. Likewiſe her ſon Magnavile and 
couſin Hug b de were all this time — 


in his wars. 


= leſſer crucifix means an altar. The figures of 
St. Jobn and the Virgin, as before. Lada a croſs. 
A hand with a heart upon it, a ſingle heart and a 
double heart. All this ſeems to mean the humor at this 
time prevailing, of taking the croſs (as they termed it) 
that is, vowing an expedition into the holy and. The 
king had reſolved upon it ſeveral times, but was hin- 
dered by his wars on the continent, and the rebellion 


of his lors, inſtigated by the french king. 


x; Next to this leſſer crucifix is manifeſtly a | ſhield, 
or coat armorial. The feſs upon it 1s very plain, high 
raiſed, and the other marks or ſketches ſo like to croſs 
croſlets, that we cannot help ſuppoling it to mean the 
arms of the Beauchamps : gules a feſs between ſix crols 
croſlets, or. It was at this very time of day, that taking up 
coats of arms began, and the croſſes particularly had re- 


ſpect to thoſe Jerigſalem peregrinations. There may be 
M ſome 
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"OR ciel hiſtory in lady ROISIA's mind, when the 
cut theſe figures, which we cannot poſſibly recount: but 
it ſeems, that ſhe means by this figure bearing this ſhield, 
Hugh de Beauchamp aforementioned, the father of her 
huſband Payn de Beauchamp. The figure is imperfect, 
having 1 injured by ſome accident, but the head 
remains. He was progenitor of a moſt numerous race, 
of our engliſh nobility. He had a vaſt eſtate given him 
by the conqueror for his ſervices, as appears in Dome/- 
day-book. He was poſſeſſed of Belingoo in Heriford- 
foire, Lincelade, Soleberry, and Lateberry in Bucks, 
and of forty three lordſhips in Bedfordfbire. This I 


have marked 1 in the plate numb. 1. 


2. Is an imperfect figure, the chalk having been 
rubbed away. The wad” plain, with a helmet on. It is 
not unlikely, this ſhould mean William de Magnavile 
father of her firſt huſband, whoſe lady was Margaret, 
daughter and heireſs of the great Eudo Dapiſer. ; 


| 3. Is an imperſet figure, and in my notion, means 
lady ROISIA's eldeft ſon Arnulph de Magnavile, 


whom king 5Szephen deprived of all his father's honors 
and eſtates, and baniſhed the land. 


4. All the ſucceeding figures are perfect and compleat. 
This means Geffery de Magnavile, ROISI A's ſecond 
ſon, the ſecond earl of Eſſex, reſtored by king Hen. II. 


5. Means her third ſon William de Magnavile the 


great warrior, the third earl of Eſſex and carl of Al- 
_ bemarle, 6. It 


1 
6. Is a female figure, and if the foregoing oafitivns 


be right, this exhib his wife, Hawiſia le Gros, daugh- 
ter and heireſs of the houſe of Albemarle. 


7. Kuhr female fi gure. This! ſuppoſe to be lady 


ROISIA's terindew Beatrix Magnavile, who mar- 


ried WW illiam de Say. 


8. The two next figures are men, and diſtinguiſhed 


above the reſt by hearts cut on their breaſts. It is natural 
to judge from hence, that they mean R OISI A's two 


huſbands, this being Sir Geffery de Magnavile, the farſt 
carl of Eſſex, her firſt huſband. 


9. Paganus de W REY baron of * ſe- 


— huſband to lady R OISIA de Vere. 


10. Simon de Beauchamp bn of Bedford, ſon to 


Payn de Beauchamp and lady RO IS IA. 


11. Lady R OISIA's daughter ———_ to Mowbray. 
She is diſtinguiſhed from the others, by a croſs on her 
breaſt, which may be ſome family jewel; or may im- 
port a more than ordinary religious diſpoſition of mind. 


12. Lady R OISLA's daughter married to Wake. 


13. Lady ROISIA's daughter married to Fitzothes. 


This FOR of theſe figures, being the family 
pictures 
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pictures of our lady ROISIA ſeems eaſy and natural 


enough. They were placed here in her oratory, as ob- 
jects of her prayers, and more retired devotion, on the 


particular days relating to their life or death: and as 
the reſt, adminiſtred occaſion to her contemplation and 


prayers. The like of thoſe other days already mentioned 


in this diſcourſe. 


For here in my opinion, debaſing herſelf from the 
honors of her illuſtrious houſe, and the ſumptuous way 
of living ſhe had been accuſtomed to, ſhe often changed 
worldly ſplendor for an humble cell, and this gloomy 


I cannot but think ſhe deſigned it at leaſt fs her 


burial place. Leland ſays, the was buried in the chap- 
ter-houſe of her nunnery of Chike/and. Perhaps fuch 


was the will of her friends and relations. And the re- 
ligious of that houſe would not fail, uſing their en- 
deavor to procure that honor to their chapel. There 
was at this time of day, more than ordinary ftrife in 
the monaſteries, to obtain the bodies of founders and 
perſons of quality, which they thought a great ſecurity 


to their houſes : and often was the occaſion of pro- 


curing them intereſt and great benefactions. A re- 


markable inftance of this nature may be ſeen in this 
lady's family, at the death of her fon Geffery. As may 
be read in Dugdale's baron. pa. 204. and hence it is, 


as I apprehend, we often meet with ſuch diſſonant ac- 
counts of the interment of the great perſons about this 


time. We obſerved this of Simon de Beauchamp ſon to 
—_— - lady 


Me 
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lady RO 181A pa. 2 2. fo of her mat Rofia, wife to 

Bude Dapifer 5 ſaid in Manaft. Angl. tom. I. to have 
been buried in the monaſtery at Colcheſter, but 1n tom. 
I. p. 892. which gives a more particular account of 
her, de is ſaid to have been buried at the abby of Bec 
in Normandy. Which by the circumſtances there rela- 
ted, ſeems to 5 be trueſt; as Mr. Roger Gale obſerves 1 in a 
letter to me, on this ſubje&. 


From all circumſtances conſidered, it appears to me, 
that we may well aſſign the time when lady ROISIA 
entered on this aſcetic life, to about 1170. and when 
ſhe cauſed this catacomb to be made. What year ſhe 
died in, we find not: but conclude the monaſtery was 
built immediately after her death, and on account of 
her living here. I apprehend, her death and the found- 
ing of the monaſtery muſt fall about the time of king 
Henry's death, which was in 1189. It was a compli- 
ment to the king, to dedicate the monaſtery to Thomas 
2 Becket, as the king himſelf had done by Waltbam-abby, 
according to a vow he made. Benedict abb. p. 16. The 
day the king made his firſt pilgrimage to his ſepulcher, 
his generals beat the Scots, and took their king William 
priſoner, and kept him in Richmond caſtle: which king 
Henry attributed to his thus honoring the martyr: in 
1172. in the firſt year of Richard I. ſon and ſucceſſor 
to Henry II. a fair was granted to the canons of the mo- 
naſtery of Royſſon. Whence we may conclude, it was 
founded, at leaſt, in the end of king Jerry's reign : 
and either in lady ROISIA's life time, or exceeding 


near it, However that be, I believe the bones they 
N took 
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took up, belonged to that lady, who was buried here 


in the time we are writing of. They that emptied this 
place of the earth, all agree that it was filled with pure 
garden mold, quite above the ſculptures, and zhere the 
body was found, not much lower than the opening of 
the deſcent into the place. So that all this was done 
with deſign ; and before any houſes were built near 
the place : this garden mold being the turf ſhaved off 
the ſurface of the chalky-down, around the croſs. The 


upper part was filled with rubbiſh, and might be done 
a good while after : when the memorial of the place 
was s well nigh forgot. 


As to that bed or orave on the eaſt- ſide of the oratory, 
there was brickwork found there; of a very fine red 
ſort: brought from ſome diſtance. People took away 
pieces of it, as a curioſity. Whether it was an altar- 
table, or ſepulcher, I cannot affirm, and there is little 
ſatisfaction in multiplying conjectures without a tolera- 
ble foundation. I relate the whole affair as it appeared 
to me, and leave the reader to form his own judgment 
concerning it. 


To fam up the evidence. Our lady ROISIA 
built the croſs here, upon her own eſtate. From her 
being concerned in founding many religious houſes, we 
may "conclude her to be of a ſerious and pious diſ- 
poſition, Her grandfather Here, her brother-in-law 
Mgel de Albany, both devoted themſelves to a religious 
retirement: her own brother was a canon of St. Ofichs, 
her fiſter-in-law Lucia de Cantelupe became a Prioreſs 

- to 
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to the nunnery at IRleton. Theſe inſtances in her own fa- 
mily might diſpoſe her to follow their examples, but in 
a better manner. In the end of 1167. ſhe lived with her 
ſiſter Eſſex, among her nuns at Chike/and. Her ſecond 
huſband Payn Beauchamp at that time was dead. So that 
it is likely about that time ſhe retreated to her manor- 
houſe of IVew/els, and delighted herſelf in walking over 
the beautiful turf of this chalk- country, and erected the 


croſs at Royſton, By degrees ſhe cauſed a cell or little houſe 
to be built there, and the catacomb to be dug, in the 


pure chalk. It appears plainly that the figures cut 


there, relate to the hiſtory of that time, and to her 
family in particular. And likewiſe that ſhe frequented 


the place for twenty years. So that it is very natural 


to conceive ſhe took ſo great a liking to it, as very often 


to go thither on particular days, for her meditation, 


: and devotion. And then formed the reſolution of being 


buried there: in a place ſhe had ſo long conſecrated, 


by acts of religion. The grave dug there was deſign- 


ed for that purpoſe. But at the time of her death, a 
contention probably aroſe, between her nuns of Chike- 


ſand and her executors, for the body: as then was of- 


ten the caſe. So ſhe was buried ſomewhat tumultuoully, 


and ſecretly, in her chapel here, by her moſt intimate 


friends: according to her own requeſt. This is my 
opinion of the matter, and beſt ſolves all the appear- 
ances concerning it. But I think from what has been 
ſaid, we may draw ſome reflections as follow. 


1. We obſerve the ſpirit among theſe great families, a- 


bout this time, of founding religious houſes : diveſting 


3 them 
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themſelves of large eſtates for that purpoſe. There was 
certainly a good intention; and ſome good purpoſes at 
firſt anſwered thereby: but at length defeated and per- 
verted. Still though theſe places are now demoliſhed, 
we find their good works have followed them. The 
memories and families of theſe great perſonages, who 
founded theſe houſes, and thereby contributed to the 
propagation of religion, are by that means preſerved, 
through ſo many ages; and beyond that of many, to 
whom the eſtates were given, at the diſſolution. 


2. We may reflect on the humor very prevalent, a- 
bout this time, as it had been, ever ſince chriſtianity, of 
religious retirement. Some delicate genius's very early 
in life, found out the inſignificancy of worldly buſtle | 
and ſplendor: others later. Some put their deſigns in 
execution, by founding or entring into religious houſes: 
ſome by a retreat to grotto's and hermitages: where 
they might ſtill more ſecurely taſte the ſweets of reli- 

gious contemplation. Some made this kind of retire- 
ment more uſeful to the publick, by fixing their ſtation 
at theſe croſſes in uninhabited places: where they might 
direct paſſengers i in their ſeveral roads, aſſiſt them in 
their prayers, occaſionally ſuggeſt good thoughts to 
them, and pray for them. And hither lady ROISIA 
walked o're the agreeable chalk-down from Vu/e/s ma- 
nor, at leaſt occaſionally, and on the particular days 
above- mentioned, for ſuch purpoſes : where theſe two 
great roads met. 


3. We 
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3. We may obſerve a national character, inherent and 


permanent through all a From innumerable in- 
ſtances in the hiſtory of theſe times, more than I had 
occaſion to recite, we ſee the faithleſs, inconſtant, and 
perfidious diſpoſition of the french, and their behavi- 
our toward us. We ſee then, as now, the genius of 
the engliſh, brave, generous, honeſt, and true, We 
may learn hence, never to truſt the Aus foy of that 


nation, but expe& they will be {till the lame, as from 
the ä 


4. We obſerve the conſequences of religion, in re- 
gard to the publick. We may well move a queſtion, 
how a woman of lady ROISIA's quality, having pro- 
bably things of value about her, could live here, or 
frequent this place with ſafety, i in an open and uninha- 
bited country? I anſwer, it is owing to the influence 


of religion, to good government and the peace of the 


world. Religion, at that time, we find, was highly 
countenanced by thoſe of higheſt rank and fortune. 


The nobility were the lights of it: both in publick 


devotion, and private een The hiſtory of theſe 
times 3 ſhew it, and the ſubject of this dir 


The main of religion, neceſſary to keep the . 


in order, is plain and fimple, needs no lofty ſpeculations. 


In true religion are but very few myſteries or ſacra- 


ments, as properly called. And thoſe abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, to make us tafte the joys of religion here, or be 
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capable of reliſhing thoſe ſuperior ones hereafter. 
But religion muſt be encouraged by the upper claſs 
of mankind; whoſe example is readily followed, by 
all their ſubordinates. - And: ch pecially they muſt be 
careful in the obſervance of the. ſabbath, which is the 


only ſource of the practice of reien. 


ome will pronounce all this i is to be bad from due 
adminiſtration of the laws. I acknowledge the fear 
of puniſhment does ſomewhat, but not all. The iron 


hands of juſtice can reach but few: but the influence 
of religion, which all wile governments encourage, 


and conducted in the manner we require, is univer- 
ſal, and reaches the heart; cutting off the tendencies 
and firſt motions ! evil. To this it muſt be 


owing, that we read of theſe times in many authors; 


« now a days, a maid might have paſſed throughout 


« the whole realm, with a bag full of gold: and not 


“have met any, that would offer to have taken it 
« from her.” 


„ what we have advanced in this ies be 


Put. the truth: it is a leſſon for us to ſet a proper value 
only, on rank and quality; on the ſplendors and gaudy 


appearances of life. Our religious lady ſeems judiciouſly 
to have mixt publick and retired life. I ſuppoſe, ſhe 
frequented this place, but at certain times ; reſiding 
chiefly at her ſeat of Neuſels. She conſidered, that life 
was a ſtewardſhip; and that though the buſineſs of a 
ſteward be of a publick nature: yet he muſt have his 
times of a — and retirement ; that his mind 

85 may 
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may be perfectly ſerene, to conſider well, and to draw 
up his accounts very fairly, againſt the great day of his 


maſter's audit. 


Lady ROISIA's piety at this place, did not end 


with her life, but immediately after, her ſucceſſors in 


Newſel's manor, Sir Euftace de Merk, Knight, and 
Rafe de Rouceſter, founded the priory, cloſe to her cell, 
and croſs. It had canons regular, and was dedicate to 
Thomas a Becket, as then was the faſhion. For king 
Henry II. very much encouraged it. He changed the 


old foundation of Valibam abby for canons regular, 


and re-dedicated it to Thomas a Becket, as we hinted 


before. He paid great devotion to his tomb, as may be 


read very often in Benedict abbot above quoted. 


This monaſtery at Royſton received good additions 
to the firſt endowment, and flouriſhed. At the diſ- 


| ſolution it was valued at J. 89.16.00 per annum. 


Weaver's Monuments. Monat. Angl. Vol. I. p. 1041. 


The whole precincts of it ſtill remain, and ſome of the 


old building; a noble kitchen of brickwork. 


- Immediately upon erecting this priory, the town 


aroſe, and was called Roz/ſes-cro/s. The celebrity of 


this croſs became very great, owing to the regard paid 
to ſo great a lady as ROISTA, and to ſo remarkable 


an inſtance of her piety. So that when the priory was 


founded, it was called the priory of the croſs of ROHESIA. 
Chauncy's Hertf. p. 99. and a jury in 6 Edw. I. found, 
that it was ſituate in the fee of the manor of Mew/els. 
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1 And in 4 Edw. II. Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloceſter 
| and Heriford, with Joanna his wife, held a three 


2 weeks court, at Roz/es-croſs, Chauncy, p. go. 

ll: ee ee erg 
118 | There was likewiſe an hoſpital dedicate to St. John, 
8 Hl and St. James the apoſtles. For the moſt part, it re- 


. 5 2 


mains, ſituate on the ſouth- ſide of the Ikning-Preer, 
a little weſtward of the croſs. It was a long building. 
upon arches, like Pythagoras ſchool at Cambridge. 

Above was the chapel. Beneath, the cells of the poor 
people there maintained. There were kitchen and 
lodgings for the warden. The new houſe on the eaft 
end of it, was part of the ſame building. But to en- 
large upon theſe matters, is beyond my purpoſe. They 
are the conſequents of the ſpirit of religion, which 
ROS IA excited in the place. 
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WHEREIN, 


The Antiquity nad Imagery of the ORA T O RY, 
lately diſcovered at Roy/torn in H. a candy are 
truly Stated, and Accounted for. 


oy CHARLES PARKIMN, AM. 
Rector of Oxbu ab in Norfolk 


Credite Piſones, iti Tabulæ fore librum 
Perſimilem, cujus velut Agri Somnia, Vane 
Fingentur ſpecies; ut nec Pes, nec Caput, uni 
Reogatur forme. === _ Horat. de Arte Poet. 
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To the Right Honourable 
ED 72 R D Lord Viſcount CO K E, 


8 0 N and HE IR Apparent, 
To te EARL of L E R. 
My LORD, 
n 


lr 


Candour and Courteſy were 
not well known and experi- 
"RN _ cnced; it would argue more 
TEC: RA: than Rudeneſs in me, to ad- 
dreſs \ on ſuch a Subject, and 1 in ſuch a 


M anner. 


To take off your Lordſhip from that 
great Concern, that You daily manifeſt for 
" the 


F your Lordſhip? 5 Her editary 
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DEDICATION. 


the Publick Good, the weightier Matters ? 


of the State; which engage ſo great a part 
of your time: To deprive You of the Con- 


templation of thoſe Noble Arts, which You 


are Maſter of; Arts improved, and refined 
by Travel: To ſet in your View ſo mean 


5 an Object, as an old Oratory, lately diſ- 


covered, and buried up above two Cen- 


turies in Dirt and Rubbiſh; inſtead of the : 


5 Stately Edifices of Antient and Modern Rome, = 
St. Peter 8, the Pantheon, or Rotunda : To 


expoſe the rude Figures of an Hermitage 


before You, who are wel acquainted with the 


finiſhed onesof Phidiasand Praxiteles amongſt 
the Antients; Angelo and Bandinello, amongſt 
the Moderns; mult argue a ſtrange want of 
Taſte in Me, and make even your Lordſhip 


to look upon me as a true Barbarian. 


But, my Lord, it was this diſtinguiſhing 
Merit in You, that prompted me to entreat 
your 


DE D704 TION 


| your Patronage, as it qualifies You both for 
a proper filler and Patron: Such a Judge 
and Patron, as an Author mult eſteem him- 


ſelf truly happy in. 


This muſt be granted; as You have ſo accu. 
rately ſurveyed the bold Baſſo Relievo's, the 
Breathing Statues of the Principal Saints, 
the Marvellous Hiſtorical Pieces and Orna- 


ments required to be, and to be obſerved 


in Churches abroad. ---- Ornaments and 
Relievo's to be found alſo in our Oratory, 
tho' in a very mean and low Life. 


As You are thus W for Arts 


acquired, Arts that render Mankind truly 


Great and Honourable; ſo give me leave 
to add what Honours You are born to, 
and what Providence itſelf has awarded to 


You. 


On 
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DEDICATION. 


On your Noble Father's Side, the Great 
Farldom of LEIC ESTER; Whoſe Coronet 
has adorned the Temples of the Illuſtrious 
Families of BEAUMON T, DuDLEY, S1D- 


NEY, and I was going to fay, the Temples 


of Majeſty itſelf, even of the * "_ of 


ENGLAND. 


8 your Noble Mother” 5 Side. the Great 


and Antient Barony of CIA FORD, brought 
down to You by Deſcent, from a Numerous 


Race of Engliſh Worthies, recor ded in a 


our Hiſtories, 


"Theſe are the Merits, theſe are the Ho- 


nours, that moved one of the largeſt, richeſt, 


and molt populous Counties of our Nation, 


to chooſe your Lordihip for their Repreſen- 


* Tobn of Gaunt, Son of King Edward the Third was Duke of Lan- 


cojter, and Earl of Leiceſter, which Honour deſcended to his Son King 
Henry IV, 


tative 


DEDICA TION 


tative in Parliament; which great Truſt You 


have ſo well anſwer'd, that J am certain 
every one, who wiſhes well to his Country's 
Good and Proſperity, will join with me 1n 
praying, that your Lordſhip may enjoy as 


many Years, as your great and worthy 


Anceſtor Sir Edward Cole: that You may 
live and die like him, the N eſtor and the 
Oracle of your Country. Which is the 
ſincere, the ardent Wiſh and Prayer of, 


My LoRp, 
Your Lordſhip's maſt obedient 


humble Servant, 


CHARLES PaRkkiN; 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Oratory lately diſcovered at NRoyſfon 
in Hertfordſhire, in Auguſt 1742, is a 
ſubterraneous Crypt, cut out of a ſolid 
Rock of pure Chalk; from the Floor or 
Area of it to the Summit, or the level Ground where 
the Deſcent begins (which is for the moſt part by a 
long Ladder) it is about thirty Foot, and the Diameter 
is about twenty Foot. Tis formed in the manner of a 
Dome or Cupola, and well turned, and is ſo lofty that 
the light of the Candles ſcarce reaches the Summit or 
Top of it; all around the Sides, it is ornamented with 
Figures, Imagery in Baſſo Relievo, of Crucifixes, or 
Altars, Saints, Martyrs, Sc. in a rude manner, agree- 
able to the Art and Judgment of the Perſon, who per- 
formed it, who was moſt likely ſome Hermit, and ta- 
the taſte of the Age wherein he lived. 


A Plate cf the Section cf this Oratory or Crypt, 
which was the Chapel of an Hermitage, 1s here to be 
ſeen in Table I. which Plate being ſuppoſed to be made 
on the Meridian Line, repreſents the Eaſtern Part, 
or one half of the ſaid Crypt. Its Situation together 
with a Cell, and a Croſs adjoyning is on that Spot 
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of Ground or Angle, where the two old Roman Mili- 
tary Ways, Herman-Street, and Icenild-Way met and 
croſſed each other. Dr. S:ukeley (a) ſeems poſitive that 
here was originally a Roman Town which was quite 
demoliſhed by the Scots or Pi&s in their Invaſions, or 
when our Saxon Anceſtors ravaged the Country in 


order to ſubdue it, or after them the Danes. 


Camden in his Britannia acquaints us, that upon 
the very edge of the County of Hertford, to the 
North, where it toucheth upon Cambridgeſhire, ſtandeth 
Royſton, a Town of much Note, but not Antient, as 
having riſen ſince the Moranam Conqueſt, for in thoſe 
Days there was a famous Lady named Roiſia (by ſome 


ſuppoſed to have been Counteſs of Morfolk) who 


erected a Croſs upon the Road-fide in this Place, from 


thence for many Years called Royſes-Croſs till ſuch 


time as Euftace de Marc founded juſt by it, a ſmall 
Monaſtery to the Honour of St. Thomas. Upon this 
Occaſion Inns came to be built, and by Degrees it 
came to be a Town, which inſtead of Roy/es-Cro/s took 


the Name of Roy/es-Town contracted into Roy/tors. 


Here Camden aſcribes the Foundation of the Croſs 
at Royſton to have been about the Morman Conqueſt; 


our Antiquary deſcends a Century lower, and main- 


tains that Lady Roa, who flouriſhed in the Reign 
of King (5) Henry II, was the Foundreſs of it 
about the Year 1170, that Lady Roiſia, who was the 


4+ Davghter of Alberic de Vere, the ſecond Lord High 


(a) Orig. Rayſton. P. 2. (6) P. 2. 
Chamberlain 


TTY 


Chamberlain of Sig land, who married Geff: ery 4 Man 
Gevile the firſt Earl a, E ex. 


It is foreign to my preſent pet and Deſign to 
make out the Antiquity of the good Town of Roy/tor, 


tho it is reaſonable to believe it to be much more + 


Antique, than is above repreſented. Royſſon not oc- 
curring in the Conqueror's Book of Domeſday, has 
been a prevailing Reaſon with many in a poſitive man- 
ner to conclude, that it was not then in being ; whereas 
ſuch an Inference will be found to be too haſty and 
unjuſt, and proceeds either from want of knowing, 

or reflecting, that the Townſhip of Roy/or did then 
(and may in ſome meaſure be faid even at this time to) 
lye in the Bounds and Limits of ſeveral Neighbouring 
Lordſhips and Pariſhes, as in thoſe of Barkway and 
 Therfeld in Hertfordſhire, in thoſe of M e Ba 
Vengbourn, and Kneeſworth in Cambridgeſhire; ſo that 
all thoſe Fees and Lordihips to which Neyſton did be- 
long in the Conqueror's time, and was a Member or 
part of, being accounted for in the aforeſaid Pariſhes 
and Lordſhips, where they lay, and did truly and pro- 
perly belong, is a ſufficient Reaſon for Roy/or's not 
being mentioned in the Survey of Dome/day. Royſton 
was made a diſtin, independent Pariſh, taken out of 
and diſmember'd from the — Townſhips, 

and Pariſhes, by an Act of Parliament (c) in the 3 2d 
of Henry VIII, after the Suppreſſion of the W 

when a perpetual Vicar was eſtabliſhed, and the Priory- 


(e) Newcourt's Repertort, V. 2. P. 876. Collect. of Statutes Anno 32 


Zen. VIII. Chap. 44. 
B 2 Church 
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Church be Parochial; tho' the Tithe of the Hay, 


Corn, Wool, Lamb and. Calf, was reſerved to the 


Rectors and Vicars of the Parithes aforeſaid, and con- 
tinues ſo to this Day; the Vicar of Royſter having a 
Rate paid him out of every TO, Stall, WE. for his 


Support. 


The Province that I have undertook is to offer ſome 
Reaſons by way of proof to ſhew that there was a 
Croſs, with an Hermit's Cell and Oratory annexed in 
the Town of Royſton, long before the time of the 
Lady Roifia; and here I ſhall occaſionally and by the 


way demonſtrate that part of the Figures in the ſaid 
Oratory, aſcribed by Dr. S:ukeley to be the work of 
that Lady, is without any ſhew T Truth, or Founda- 


tion. Reſerving what I have further to ſay on that 
Subject, to the Hiſtory of the Imagery in the ſaid 
Oratory, where I ſhall point out the many Errors and 


Miſtakes our Antiquary 1 18 guilty of i Ul his Account of 1 It, 


1 CROSS at ROYSTOMN. 


That the Croſs here was ach; more e Antique than 
the time of Lady Roifia aforeſaid, or the Reign of 


Henry II, as is e by our Antiquary, I bum 
bly conceive for theſe Reaſons. 


Firſt, It was a practice in the Saxon times (and 
good Authority maintains even in the Britiſb times) 
to erect Croſſes on great publick Roads, eſpecially on 
that Spot and Angle where ſuch great Roads met and 


croſſed 


* 


Trend each RY as in the Caſe here before us; "as 
is granted by (4) our Author © It was (fays he) i In 
ce the Saxon times a very uſual thing for Religious 
People to ſet up their Monuments called Crofles by 
18 High- Ways ſides, and eſpecially where ſeveral Roads 
met; and he inſtances in one called Hizsh-Crofs i in 
N orthamptonſhire, where two Roman Roads croſs each 
| other, the Foſs and the YYatling-S!reet. Many like 
Inſtances might be produced, but as this is granted 
by the Doctor, I proceed to another Reaſon which 
—— the Antiquity of this Croſs And that is 


3 


1 he Hundred's Court being kept here; the Divi- 
gien of Countries into Hundreds is aſcribed by all cre- 
ditable Authors, to King Alfred the Saxon, who be- 
gan his Reign in 872, and died in gor ; the Occa- 
fion (e) as Mahnsbury relates, was this 
tural Inhabitants of England, by the Example of the 
Danes, were greedy of Spoil and Robbery, ſo that no 
Man could paſs to and fro' in ſafety without defenſive 
Weapons; Alfred therefore ordained Centuries, which 
they term Hundreds, and Decimes which they call 
Tithings, that every Engliſbman living under Law, 
ſhould be within ſome Hundred and Tithing, and if 
he was accuſed of any Tranſgreſſion, he ſhould forth- 
with bring in ſome one of the ſame Hundred and 
Tithing, that would be his Surety to anſwer the Law; 
but if he could find none ſuch to undertake for Ko, 
then to abide the Severity of the Law; and it any 
guilty Perſon ſhould fly, before or after his giving ſuch 


(4) P. 4. (e) Malmsb, Fol. 24. 
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Security, that then all within the Hundred and Tithing 
ſhould be fined to the King. And of ſuch Dignity 
were theſe Hundred-Courts, that before the Mor man 
Conqueſt, the Biſhop of the Dioceſe uſed at times to fit 
therein, with the Lord of the Hundred, as he did alſo 
(on like emergent Occaſions) in the County-Court with 


the Earl, and in the Sherift's Turn with the Sheriff. 


T eſs Hundreds (being thus eſtabliſhed by Alfred) 


often took their Names from ſome remarkable Croſs with- 


in the ſame, and the Hundred-Court was held at the 
ſaid Croſs; thus the Hundred of Morman-Croſss in 
Huntingtonſbire took its Name from a Croſs there on 
the Ermin-Street; thus Gili-Croſs gave Name to the 


Hundred of Gili-Croſs in Norfolk, which Croſs* ſtood 
(on the Icenild- May leading from T hetford to Mor- 


wich) at Rowdham, or Roodham, taking its Name 
from the Saxon Word /, Rood, or Croſs; which 


Crols is alſo in ſome old MSS wrote Gyde-Cro/s, ſerving 
as a Guide to Travellers, as moſt Crofles are allowed 
to be. partly erected for. And as theſe Crofles gave 
Name to ſome Hundreds, ſo likewiſe, for their know 
Eminency and Repute, Hundred-Courts were often ap- 
pointed from the very time of their firſt Eſtabliſhment 
to be kept here, and continued ſo to be kept for many 
Ages after the Conqueſt. Thus the Court-Leet for 


part of the Hundred of Barlich-MWay in W arwickſhire, 


was kept (as Sir (g William Dugdale obſerves) twice 


(7) Thus Crexton, Creſsby, Croſaball, &c. Towns which take their 
Name from ſome Neighbouring Croſs, 9 | 
(g) Lit. Warw. P. 487. 


1 


in the Year, at Bredon-Croſs in the Pariſh of J ey 
near to the I cenild-Street there, the Title of the Court 
being Bredon-Croſs Parcell. H. ea de Barlicf-MWay, 
and ſeveral Towns owe ſuit thereto, which Courts are 
held in the Name of the High-Sheriff for the time 
being, who keeps a Court-Baron in thoſe Towns, 
as well as a Leet. And thus in the Caſe before us, 
we find that the Jury in the fourth of Edward II, 
(45) found that Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glouceſter 
and Hertford with Johanna his Wife, held a three 
Week Court at Roy/es-Cro/s, which proves the Anti- 
uity of this Croſs, and that the Hundred-Court had 
been held here from its firſt Eſtabliſhment in the time 
of Alfred when there was no doubt a Croſs here. 


Mention being made in the laſt Section of Barlick- 
MNay-Hundred in Warwickſhire, the Reader (J hope) 
will pardon me in a little Excurſion, and that is, the 
obſerving the Similitude, the Identity J may fay of 
Name, with Barkway in Hertfordſhire; in which 
Partth the Croſs of . {i) ſtood. Barlich- May or 
 Barkway by Contraction; ſignifies in the Saxon Lan- 

guage, a Way over the Hills, that is a Way by the 
Graves, the Lows or the Tumulus's which were gene- 
rally raiſed in theſe publick great Military Ways; and 
thus Dugdale (A) has well obſerved, that the Stile of 
the other part of the aforeſaid Barlick-IW, ay Hun- 
dred, runs thus, Barlicb- May Greve, and takes its 


() Chauncy's Hiſt. Herif. P. go. 
(i) Of Royftor's being in five Pariſhes, ſee above. 
(*) Dugd, Hijt, of Warw, P. 487. 


Name 


£81 
Name from a little Spot of Ground about eight Yards 
Square upon the top of a Hill, the Remains of ſome 
remarkable old Tumulus; and it may be further ob- 
ſerved that as in Barlick-WW ay Hundred, the Roman 
Military Way called Icenild-Street, runs directly thro 
it, North and South, ſo here the Nenne Military Way 
alled Ermin-Street, which gives Name to the Hun- 
= wherein both Barkway, and the old Croſs of 
Royſton were included, did run thro' this whole //} 
Hundred of Edwin-Stree in the ſame manner; entring 
into it, a little before we come to Hare-S üer, which 
allo alan its Name irom it, and ſo on thro Bark- 
way, and to Roy/ton-Crefs, and did not go by Bunting- 
ford, and after that verge out into the Hundred of 
0⁴⁰ fry, by B uckland „as ſome Maps have repreſented. 


But I 3 to a third Reiben for the Antiquity 
cf the Croſs, which I deduce from the Foundation, 
of the Priory at Royffon, and the Title, by which it. 
diſtinguiſhed itſelf, This Priory was 8 by Eufta- 
 chius (mn) de Marc in the Reign of King Henry II, 
TY and dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr of Canterbury; 
that is, Thomas Becket Archbiſhop of Canterbury who 
was murdered in 1170; ſo that between this Year and 
the Year 1189, in which King Henry II. died, this 
Priory muſt be granted to be founded. I have by me an 
old MS Deed in  Velom: of this Priory, but according to 
the Cuſtom of that Age without Date, it begins thus 


Omnibus præſentes Litteras inſpecturis (1) O. Prior 


(7) Edwin-S!ree, by Corruption for Ermin-Street. 
(1 on. Angl. V. 2. (2) O. for Osbertus. 


FA 


91 
de Cruce () Roheys, & efuydem boct Convert. &c- 


----- This Deed, as I take it, was made in the Be- 
ginning of the Reign of King Henry III, or before 


This Stile and Title De Cruce Robeys is uſed by way 
of Eminency, and' beſpeaks ſome well known, remark- 
able Croſs, of great Fame and Antiquity ; and was, 
no Doubt, the very ſame Stile and Title which the 
Prior and Convent took up, and made uſe of from 
the Foundation of the Priory ; if then the abovemen- 
tioned Croſs was founded by Lady Roifia (as our An- 
tiquary maintains) about the end of the Reign of King 
Henry H. ſhe being very buſy in (y) cutting out part 
of he Imagery of the Oba: (which adjoined to, 
and was an Appendix to the Croſs) in the Year 1187, 
but two Years before the Deaths of the aforeſaid King 
and Lady Roifia, there could not poſſibly be any + 
length of time to make the ſaid Croſs of ſuch known _ 
Eminency and Repute, as that the Priory ſhould take 
its Stile and Title from it. This would be to ſet forth 
an Ignotum per Ignotius; ſo that it is both juſt and 
reaſonable to conclude, that the Croſs was of remarkable 
Antiquity, and that it was founded long before the 
time of our Author” $ Lady Ref a, even in the Saxon 
Age. 


Our Antiquary here runs himſelf into Difficulties. 
out of which, it will not be eaſy to extricate himſelf; 


he (5) fixes the Death of Lady Roifia and that of 


(% Here is a Circumflex over the Ys, whether the Name is Robeys, 
or . leave to the Reader. 


r (2) Compare P. 45, with P. 57. 


King 


10 

King Henry II. to the Year 1189, and fays, “ that 
« the Monaſtery (or Priory) was built immediately 
ce after her Death, and on Account of her living 
« here; and then adds, it was a Compliment to King 
« Henry II. to dedicate: this Monaſtery to Thomas a 
« Becket, as the King himſelf had done by JF altham- 
Abby, according to a Vow he made; and that King 
Henry II. very much encouraged this Foundation 
ce and Monaſtery.” 265 e 


The King's rededicating the Abby of (7) Valtbam 
was in the Year 1177, and about this time it is reaſo- 
nable to think that the Priory of Roy/tor: was founded, 
whilſt the Affair of Thomas Becker the Archbiſhop 
was freſh; for if this Priory was not founded till the 
Year 1189, in which Lady Roifia and King Henry II. 
died, I cannot ſee what time that King could poſſibly 
have (he dying on the fixth Day of July in the faid 
Year) either to encourage this Monaſtery, or to be com- 
plimented on Account of its Dedication to St. Thomas 
the Martyr. | 


But our Author proceeds, and in the very ſame 
Paragraph, tells (s) us, that in the firſt Year of King 
Richard I. Son and Succeſſor to Henry II. a Fair was 
granted to the Canons of Royſton. This Charter bears 
Date November 9, 1189, four Months after the 
Death of King Henry II. By this Charter King Richard 
not only confirms to them all the Revenues where- 


(r) Dugd. Aios. Angi. V. 2. P. 13. = 
(s) P. 45. Dugd. Mon. Angl. V. 2. P. 264. 


ee 
— 


eee 
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with that Priory was founded, ad cadoned; but als. 
grants them a Fair for all the Week of Pentecoſt, and 
a Weekly Market on Wedne/day, according to the 
Liberties of the Markets and Fairs granted to the 
Canons of Dunſtable. If then the Priory of Royſton 
was: founded (as our learned Doctor aflerts after the 
Death (2) of Lady Roifia in 1189) and that imme- 
diately upon the erecting of it, the Town of Noyſton 
aroſe, give me leave to congratulate him in the Name 
of all that good Townſhip, in thus erecting in the 
Space of a few Months, fo goodly a Town, as this 
muſt be allowed to be, thus qualified for a Weekly 
Market, and an Annual Fair for a whole Week, which 
ſuppoſes it to be a Place of Concourſe and Trade, 
capable of good Reception, and all this to have ſprung 
up, in the Space of a few Months, from the Death 
of Roifia in 1189, to the Date of King Richard's. 
Charter November 9, in the ſaid Year, fuch an Ar- 
chitect as this, muſt merit to be in Commiſſion for the 


Georgia Colony, or the Bridge at wu eftminſter. 


A Fourth main for the Antiquity of this Croſs, 25 
before the time aſſigned by our Author, may be taken 


from the Name of it, Robeys-Croſs or Robeyſia's; Roiſia, 
or as our Antiquary ſays, plain Roſe in Engli 72 can- 
not. anſwer to (2) Roheys or Robeſia, there ſeems to 
me to be ſomething of 3 ritiſh or Saxon Derivation in 
() P. 51, and P. 4. 
(A) Probabiy ſome old Britiſb or Saxon Saint, on this Ermin-Street 


near to a Place called Higb-Croſi by Wades-Mill, in this County of Hert- 
ford, was a Nunnery called 3 or An, founded by Conan, 


Nuke of Britain and Richmond. 
C. 2 | the. | 
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che Name, but this J leave to the Curious, and proceed 


to account for the Antiquity of the Cell and Oratory 


annexed to the Croſs. 
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poſition to ſequeſter themſelves from the World, and 


(0 


4 and by Highways ſides. It is an Uſage ſtill con- 


70> 


(e 


7 


of the CELL and ORATORY. 


That it was a Cuſtom and Practice in the Saxon 


Sg to erect a Cell or Cells, with a Chapel or Ora- 
tory thereto annexed, near to eminent and remarkable 
 Crofles, where Hermits had their Station, is a Con- 
ceſſion of our Author (w). © Croſles (ſays he) thus 


ſet by Road-fides, ſerved two good Purpoſes, to 
put People in mind of faying their Prayers, and of 
directing them in the Road they wanted to go; a 

lettered Direction there was but few at that time 
could read, therefore uſually ſome Perſon 
reſided at the Place, on Purpoſe to direct them. 
And many Religious Perſons in thoſe times built 
themſelves Cells, and ſpent their whole Life, that 


| they might be uſeful in directing PT ravellers, and 


in praying for them, as an Act of great Charity 
and Benevolence. TY ever {ince the Beginning of 
Chriſtianity . to this time, it has been a frequent 
Cuſtom for Perſons of a ſerious and Religious Diſ- 


make them Cells and Grotto's in Rocks and Canons, 


tinued in Popiſh Countries, thus 1 ſuppoſe Lady 
Roiſia choſe to devote herſelf in this very Place, 
where ſhe. built. the Croſs, and 1 in P. 8, he obſerves 


> (4) BY 4. 


E 


— beat. 3 ada a> et. as. oe „ 2 — 
" 
. 


E11. 
* that Lady Roifa had this her Chapel « or Oratory, 


© near to (Ne Cell. 


XR E M A R K 8 


That ſuch Cells with their Oratories annexed, were 
in the Saxon times, might be proved by many In- 


ſtances; I ſhall only mention one, the Cliff or Cell of 


Guy the great and famous Earl of Waruich in the + 


Reign of King Atbelſtas about 926. This (fays (x) 


Sir William Dugdale) being a great Cliff in the VWeſtern 
Bank of Avon, was made choice of by that pious 


Man St. Dubritius (who in the Briton's time, had 
his Epiſcopal Seat at JYarwick) for a Place of Devo- 
tion, where he built an Oratory dedicated to St. Mary 


Magdalen, unto which long after, in the Saxonꝰs Deye, 


did a devout Hermit repair, who finding the natural 


Rock fo proper for his Cell, and the pleaſant Grove, 


wherewith it is back'd, yielding Entertainment fit for 
Solitude, ſeated hab here. Which Advantages in- 
vited alſo the famous Guy, ſometime Earl of V. rack. 
after his notable Atchievements, having weaned bim 


ſelf from the deceitful Pleaſures of this World, to retire 
hither, where receiving Ghoſtly Comfort from that 


Hermit, he abode till his Death. 


And that rich a Cell with its Oratory annexed, 
was here alſo erected in the Saxon times may very 
reaſonably be allowed, from the very Name of that 
Capital Manor of JV, balk, MWeucells, or New/ells, 


) Lliſt. of Warwick. P. 183. 5 
in 


1. 5 
in the Townſhip or Pariſh of Barkway, held by Eudo, 
Son of Hubert, conſiſting of four Hides of Land and 
half a Virgate at the Conquerors Survey, which 
Manor the ſaid Eudo (y) granted to the Rovecheſters, 
or Rochefters, to be held of him as the Capital Lord. 
This ſaid Manor ſeems to derive its Name from the 
Cell and Station of a Hermit, here reſiding; the Saxons 
'tis well known gave Names to Towns and Places from 
the Nature of their Site, or from ſomething that was 
remarkable, near adjoining, as this Cell (no doubt) 
was in the Saxon times, from the Hundred-Court's 
being held at the Crofs hereto belonging, and a Jury 
in the ſixth of Edward I, found that it was fituate in. 
the Fee of the Manor of Vew/els; and our Antiquary: 
allows the Croſs, &c. to be in the faid (3) Manor, 
and gives this Reaſon for his Lady Roifra's ſetting it 
up here, it being on her own Fee, which otherwiſe 
indeed ſhe had. no Right or Title to have done, 


The Capital Manor of WVzwce/ls, thus deriving its 
Name from this Cell and Oratory adjoining, even in 
the Saxon times may be looked upon as a Proof of 
the Antiquity of it, many Ages before that of Lady 
Roiſia; and there is no doubt but that ſome one Hermit 
or more (as the Road and Thorough-Fare here was 
fo great) was here ſtationed, to be always at hand, 
ready to attend on Travellers, which muſt undoubtedly. 


(y) Magna Brit. V. 2. P. 969, the Rochefters were conſiderable. 
Benefactors to the Priory of Royſton; Ralph. de Rouchſter being a. 
Cofounder of it. | | 2 


(2) Chauncey's Hiſt. Hertf. P. 99. 


be 


„„ 
be an Office much more belonging to, and more 


becoming, ſome Religious Man and Hermit, than any 
Religious Woman, or Lady Roiſia whatever. 


As I have thus endeavoured to prove that here was 


a Croſs, a Cell with its Oratory in the Savon times, 


and long before Lady Roifia (a); I ſhall now, as I pro- 
poſed, demonſtrate our learned Antiquary's Lady Roi ſia, 
to have had no part or ſhare in carving one particular 
Piece of Imagery on the Wall of the Oratory, to be 
ſeen in Table the third, as is maintained by the Doctor; 
and that is Ne I, which he aſſures us is to repreſent 
Hugh de Beauchamp, the Father of Payn de Beau- 
champ, the . ſecond Husband of Lady Roiſia - His 
own Account is this, ----- (5) © Next to this leſſer 
„ Cirucifix, is manifeſtly a Shield or Coat Armorial, 
e the Feſs upon it, is very plain, high raiſed, and 

_ & the other Marks or Sketches ſo like to Croſs-Croſs- 
lets, that we cannot help ſuppoſing it to mean the 
« Arms of the Beauchamps---—- Gules, a Feſs between 
“ fix Croſslets, Or. It was at this very time of Day, 
that taking up Coats of Arms began, and the-Crofles 
ce particularly had reſpect to thoſe Jeruſalem Peregri- 
© nations. There may be ſome ſpecial Hiſtory in 
Lady Roifa's Mind, when ſhe cut theſe Figures, 
„ which we cannot poſſibly recount, but it ſeems, 
that ſhe means by this Figure bearing this Shield 
*« Hugh de Beauthamp, the Father of her Husband. 
He was a Progenitor of a moſt numerous Race of 


gur Engliſh Nobility; he had a vaſt Eſtate given 
(a) P. 25. F. 41. 


„ him 


LES 


16 J 
« him by the Conqueror for his Services, as a 


ppears 
« in Domeſday -Book. This I have marked 1 in the Plate 
cc No J. ä 


R E M A R K 8. 


b I enter on the Merits of this Shield, or Piece 
of Coat-Armour, J hope our Learned Antiquary Will 
pardon me in charging him with a plain, ſelf evident 
Contradiction, in the above ſpecified Paragraph or Sec- 

tion; and as. my whole View in this my Anſwer, or 
Reniarks, is the Truth, and to clear up the Antiquity 
of the Royflon Oratory, Cell and Croſs, as I preſume, 
the Doctor's was, in publiſhing his Origines Royſtoni- 
ane, this I'm perfuaded he will be the more readily 
inclined to do. The Contradiction is this Hugh 
de Beauchamp, the Bearer of this Shield is proved by 
our Author to live in the Conqueror” s time, and to 
have been rewarded by him for his Services, as Domeſ- 
day-Book certifies. ----- Yet we are taught that it was 
in the time of King Henry II. in the time of Lad 
Roifia, about this very time of Day (after 1170, when 
Lady Roi ſia is fuppoted by our Author to have erected 
ner Crols, &c.) that taking up Coat of Arms began, 
and that the Crofles particularly had reſpe& to theſe 
Ferujalem Peregrinations ; and theſe Peregrinations are 
fixed by him to the Year (c) 1x77; if then it 
was at this very time of Day, with what Truth or 
Juſtice, can Hugh: de Beauchamp be ſaid to be here 
repreſented, and to bear the abovementioned Shield or 


( P. 33. 34, Es. 


Coat 


ESP 
Coat-Armour, near a Century before ſuch Coat-Ar- 
mour, and particularly the Croſs-Croſslets uſed to be 
borne, as we are told in the ſame Paragraph. I muſt 
entreat our Antiquary to give up the aforeſaid Para- 
graph, and his Lady Rozfa's carving this Piece of the 
Imagery; and of the two Aſſertions here I am at a 
Loſs which is to be credited, whether we are to reject 
his Hiſtory of Coat-Armour, and to look upon the 
Figure as that of Hugh de Beauchamp; or to reject 
the Figure, and ſtand to the Hiſtory of Coat-Armour. 


The great Antiquary Sir William Dugdale, Garter 
King at Arms, is a proper Judge on the Subject here 
in Queſtion (d William de Beauchamp Earl of 
Warwick, who died in 1298, bore for his Arms Gules 
(e) Semè of Croſs-Croſslets with a Feſs, Or; which 
Croſs-Croſslets were by Him added to his Coat, for his 
FATHER USED THEM NOT; but whether as a Badge of 
any Pilgrimage, that he made unto the Holy Land, 
or Vow to do ſo, I will not take upon me (ſays 
Sir William) to determine. Here then is a plain un- 
exceptionable Proof (to which I ſhall add more, when 
I come to ſpeak of the Imagery under Table III.) that 
Lady Roiſia who died in 1189, could not poſſibly 
bave any hand or deſign in the Carving this Figure, 
and this Shield. So that there could not be any ſpecial 
Hiſtory (as our Author declares) in Lady Roi/ia's Mind, 
when ſhe cut theſe Figures, ſhe being dead about 
one Century before this Shield and Coat-Armour was 
1 4) Dugd. Hiſt. Warw. P. 314. 
le) Sir Pilliam gives this Blazoning from Cart, Nara. Com. f. 75. 
| aſſumed 
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the Book g) he died in 1143.--—In the Tab, 


afſumed by William de thts; the firſt that bore 
- tho' indeed he has made a — Hiſtory of it. 


Having premiſed this, the next thing that offers it- 


ſelf to be conſidered, is the Hiſtory and Imagery of the 


three Tables; but before I enter on that, I beg leave to 
ſpeak a Word or two relating to Lady Roth as (f) 
Genealogy; and here it is to be wiſhed that our Au- 
thor had taken proper Care that the Pedigree in the 
Table, had tallied with his Account of the Family in 
the Body of his Book. ----- In the Table, Alberic de 

Vere, ſecond Lord High Chamberlain of England, 

Father of Lady Roifia died in 1140, in the Body of 
Geff. 
ae M — Earl of Eſſex, ſecond Son of Lady , Gf 
died in 1176, in the Body of the Book (P. 17.) in 1167. 
In the Table, William de M. agnavile, Earl of Eſſex, 


third Son of Lady Roifia- died in 1 189, in the Book = 


died in x96: P. 19. 


Theſe may be faid to be Miſtakes of the Printer, I 
allow it, and if they had been Errata's in Letters or 
falſe Spelling, I ſhould not have taken Notice of them, 
but falſe Dates uncorrected are of bad Conſequence; 
the Proof and Truth of Hiſtory depend upon this, and 
therefore ſhould be ſet right by every Well-wiſher to 
Hiſtory and Antiquity. 


(F) P. 12. | (g) P. 10. 


TABLE 


[ 19 ] 
TAS 1 4 


The Doctor treating on Table I, the Plate of the 
| Section of the Oratory, has this; () © We may 

© obſerve toward the Top, a piece & Maſonry, they 
ce that viewed it near, ſay it is made of Brick, Tile 
and Stone, laid with very good Mortar. Some think 
e this was done, to mend a defective Part in the chalky 
« Clift, haps it was the original Deſcent out of her 
Cell, from this ſhe went down by a Ladder. But 
« after ſhe was buried here, directly underneath, in 
ce this Eaſtern Point of the Cell, &c. they made the 
e preſent Paſſage upwards, and walled up the other. 


LL nA WW AT EK 


That the original Deſcent of the Hermit, was thro' 
the Arch, which the Maſonry above-mentioned now 
| fills up, and that it continued to be the Deſcent into 
the Oratory out of the Cell as long as the Oratory was 
in uſe, till the Suppreſſion in the time of Henry VIII, 
I am fully perſuaded. At the bottom, or 0 called 
{by our Author) the Grave was the Foundation of a 
Brick Stair-caſe, the Doctor has obſerved P. 46. ---- 
« As to that Bed or Grave on the Eaſt-fide yoo" the 
« Oratory, there was Brickwork found there, of a 
« v 4 red ſort, brought from ſome diſtance, 
15 People took away Pieces of it, as a Curioſity. 
This Brick Stair-caſe, was (as I take it) as high as thoſe 


(5) P. 7, and 8, 5 
2-2 _ Cavities 
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Cavities or Holes which we ſee in the Wall of this 
Section; many ſuch Holes may be ſeen round the Walls 
of the Oratory, in which ſeveral Beams or Rafters were 
placed, and where was a Staging, or Landing-place, 
and from thence there might be, and no doubt was, 
ſome gentle, eaſy Steppings or Stairs formed; fo as to 
go up and down, from the ſaid Arch with ſafety. And 
I wonder much, that the Maſonry here has not been 
broke through, which might give more Light mto this 
Affair. It is not to be credited, that any Hermit ſhould 
have no better Conveniency of deſcending; and aſcend- 
ing near twenty five Feet, than that. of a Ladder. As he 
advanced in Years (and generally, that was the time 
{uch a Lite was entered on.) ſuch an Aſcent and Deſcent 
muſt be dangerous, I may ſay, impracticable. Lady 
Roi ia, whom, he makes to.aſcend and deſcend by this 
Ladder in 1187, muſt be then, very much advanced- 
m Years, ſhe had buried her firſt Husband forty tliree 
Years, fo that I leave him. to tell us, how practicable it: 
was for her; it mult be granted that it was Indecent in- 
her as a Woman, and it was forbid the Prieſts under: 
the Law, for a very good Reaſon ----- 1Veither ſhalt: 


Xx. Very. 20. 


The other, or the preſent Entrance in the Highway 
was alſo, as I take it ab Origine, and by ſome eaſy 
Steppings or Stairs, reſting on the Staging or. Landing- 
place above-mentioned, where all Religious Travellers, 
Sc. entered, to hear Divine Service, and to perform as 
any time their own Devotions at ſome one Altar or 

— : other, 


15 21 * — 

other, and where their favourite Saint welded; and 
five fuch Altars, with their Tutelary Saints may be here 
obſerved; and ſuch a Number, &'c. cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be for the Service of any Lady Roifia, any ſingle 
Hermit, or Anchoreſs; and it is not reaſonable to 5 7 
that Religious Travellers, Sc. could be admitted at all 
times, all Hours and Seaſons, thro' the Cell of the 
Hermit, which was thro' the Paſſage that is now 
_ arched up. And that there was an Hermitage here, 
and this was the Oratory, and continued to be till che 
general Suppreſſion of Religious Houſes in the Reign of, 
King Henry VIII, appears from a Grant of that King, 
who on December 21 „in his thirty firſt Year, in _ 
ſideration of One thouſand ſeven hundred ſixty. on 
Pounds five Shillings, granted to (i) Robert Ghefter, Eſq: 
Gentleman of his Privy Chamber, and Katharine his 
Wife, the diſſolved Priory of Royſton, with the Hermi- 
tage and this Oratory, .&c.----And. that two or three 
Hermits might ow Cohabit, there is great Reaſon to | 
believe not only from the Number of. the Altars in the 
Oratory, but from the Size and Bigneſs of it, and the 
great Number of Travellers who paſſed by on the two 
famous Military Ways or Roads above-mentioned. Her- 
mits had. gone off from their firſt Deſign and Inftitu- 
tion, and had bid for ſeveral Ages a long adieu to the 


(©)  Newcaurt's Revert. V. 2. P. 801. | 

In the Grant it paſſed thus Et inter alia Heremit tagium de Berkway --- 
and it 1s part of = Inheritance of Edward Cheſter, Eſq; together with 
the Priory at this Day, which Zdward is deſcended from the above- 
mentioned Robert; and this is alſo a Proof, that it is in the Pariſh of 
Burkway, as I before obſerved, that Royton was part of five Neighbour- 
ing Pariſhes. 


Practice. 


— ſ 22 
Practice and Example of their Founder (as they tiled) 
John the Baptiſt; inſtead of a Deſert, 8 ſeated 
themſelves (as here) in Places moſt frequented, near 
ſome eminent Bridge, Ferry, or Way, where great 
Numbers of Paſſengers were obliged to paſs, which as 
it brought in a good Competency and Proviſion, for 
two or three, &c. ſo alſo a Neceſſity for ſuch a 
Number to do the Duty required; one of theſe was 
the Head or Cuſtos of the Hermitage, and they had 
their Chaplain or Capellani to officiate in the ſame; 
which I take to be the very Caſe of the Hermitage 
and Oratory here in Queſtion. To prove this to have 
been the Practice very antiently in the Reign of King 

Jobn, I (hall hear annex an Example *. the Her- 
mitage of Downham-Market in Norfolk, a Hermitage 
at the foot of the Bridge of the faid Town, a Phce 
not to be compared with Royſton for Number and Re- 

fort of Travellers and Paſſengers ; where there were 
always refident four Hermits, one of which was the 
Head or Cuſtos, and a pe erpetual, or an annual Ca- 
pellan, aſſigned by the Abbey of Ramey, to which 
Houſe the Hermitage belonged ; as it is very probable, 
that at Ro Non did, to the Priory, when it was founded. 
I ſhall give the Deed (it being a Curioſity and fans 
Date) as I extracted it ſome time paſt, from the Evi- 
dences of the Honourable Sir Thomas Hare, Bart. of 
Srow-Bardolph, Lord of the Manor of Downham- 
Market. 


—Hec off Comventio inter fratrem Ailettum qui 
tenet Heremit. de Downham SA Perſona Eccleſ. de 


Downham, 


— A LLL ˙²˙:U ⅛ —_ũ²˙ m e VÄͤ te. ets 


Doæunb. Confrat. qui ibi fuerint, & pritualia percipient 


231 


Dounbam, quod ipſe Ailettus per omnibus Decimis & 


Oblationibuss geen loci annuatim reddlet Eccleſ. de 
Downham xii. Denar. ad Paſch. In Fefto autem & An- 
drei Capellan. de Downham M 772 am celebrabit in Capella 
Heremit. in Downham, & medietas Oblationum cedet 


Perſonæ. Eccleſ. de Downh. & alia M edietas fratribus 


_ ejuſdem loci. Nullus autem '# 53 © oe perpetuus præ- 


ter illos tres, qui modo ibi ſunt, vis. Sigherus, Stam- 
merus, & Turſftanus, nec aliquis Capellanus per petuus 
vel Annualis recipietur nifs per Ecclęſ. Rameſienſ. cum 


aſſenſu Per ſone Eccleſ. de Downh. qui Capellan. fidelitatem 
preftabit, quod in nullo diminuet Fus Paroch. Eccle f. de 


ab Eccleſ. Ramef. ad quam fi pervenire non poterumt, 
eadem recipiant ab E ccleſ. de Downh. & non ab alid. 
Seculares autem V ir1 # qui ibi fuerint pertinebunt ad 
Eccleſ. de Downh. tanquam Parochiani. Fi vero Abbas 


aliquem de Monachis ſuis mittere voluerit, guamaimn 


placuerit ibi remanebit. Iſla Conventio acta eft apud 


Ramſey in præſentid Domini (1) Roberti Abbatis, & 
ejus „ ral Sigillo roborat. Utriumque fide præ- 


 flitd, hijs Teſtibus Will Priare, Se. 


---- The next thing 1 in Table I. is what 
our Author calls the Grave of Lady Roifia, where I 
have obſerved the Foundation of a Brick Stair-caſe o 


have been; © Here (ſays he) ſhe was Buried, (m 


“directly underneath, in this Eaftern Point of the 
“Cell; and again, ſhe was Buried ſomewhat tumul- 


() The Word is obſcure, likely Confrater. 
(7) Robert de Readings, Abbot, in 1202, (n) P. 8. and P. 47. 
tuouſly 


„ 

© tuouſly and ſecretly in her Chapel here, by her 
© moſt intimate Friends; her Scull and Bones were 
found in the Earth toward the bottom, as they 
cc emptied the Place. They ſaid the Bones were very 
« much decayed, and for the moſt part carried away 
« with the Rubbiſh. Her Scull is ſtill kept in the 
% Place, but broken into ſeveral Pieces, her Teeth 
<« were very firm and white, and taken away by the 
 Towns-People, and ſome of her Bones too, tho 
they were not acquainted with her Name and Cir- 
cumſtance. I attentively viewed and conſidered her 
Scull; Anatomiſts know very well, to diſtinguiſh a 
Man's from a Woman's. By all the Skill I can 
pretend to in that Science, I dare pronounce it to 
be Female, and we have no Reaſon to doubt, that 
it was the Head of our famous Recluſe. 
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We are told by () Leland a Name venerable 
amongſt all Hiſtorians and Lovers of Antiquity, that 
this very Lady Roiſia was Buried in the Chapter-Houſe 
of the Priory of Chickeſand in Bedfordſhire, a Priory 
of her own Foundation. He had a Commiſſion from 
King Henry VIII, to fearch the Evidences, Records, 
and whatever was valuable in every Religious Houſe in 
England; and how much the World is indebted to 
this Search, is very well known. This Leland then 
muſt be allowed to be a Perſon able to fatisfy us on the 
Point in Queſtion, having ſo good Authority on his 

[I) Lil. Iim,V. 1. P. 116. | 


ſide. 


ſide. The learned Dugdale alſo (o) obſerves that in 

the Year 1167, ſhe lived in the aforeſaid Nunnery of 
Chicke/and, 9 1 her Siſter Eſſex among her Nuns, 1 

ſecond Husband Payn Beauchamp being lead... Yet has 

Me the Doctor, unſupported by any Voucher or Authority, 

% of his own Fancy, brought her from her be- 
loved Chicke/and, beloved by all her Relations for her 
Sake, to this Rey Oratory. Upon account of her 
being Buried at Chicke/and, it is reaſonable to think, 
that ſeveral of her Deſcendents not only richly endowed 
the ſaid Priory, but were there alſo Buried by her; i 
the Reign of King John we find Geffery Fila. Pier, 
Earl of Efſex (who married Beatrix, Grandaughter of 
Beatrix, Siſter to Geffery de Magnavile, Lady Roifra's 
Husband ) to remove the Body of the faid Beatrix his 
Wife, to the Priory of Shouldham in Mor foll, at that 
time founded by him, of which Priory, the Beau- 

champs Earls of JYarwick deſcended from the ſaid 

Geffery, were afterwards Patrons. ---- But our Author 
as an Adept in Anatomy, triumphs over the aforc- 
cited Authorities with a Scull in his Hand, and with 
an Ipſe Dixit, decks we hive ae Reds to-doubt 
that 1t was the Head of our famous Recluſe. 


I readily ſubmit to the Doctor's Sill and Judgment 
in Anatomy, but not to the Conſequence which he 
would draw from it, for it may be the Scull of a 
Female, and yet not the Scull of his famous Recluſe, 


Roi ſia. 
(% Dugd. Baronage P. 204. Mon. Angl. V. 2. P. 238. | 
" — 18 


£46]. 


It appears to = been a very antient Cuſtom ind 


Practice for Hermits to receive and admit the Bodies 


of dead Perſons, Men and Women, to be Buried in 


their Oratories and Chapels, as Monks and Canons did 
in their Conventual Churches; this is well known (p) 
Dugdale in his Hiſtory of the famous Guy Earl of 
Warwick (in the time of the Saxon King Athel/tan) 


after his Defeat of the Daniſh Champion Colbrand, 
has theſe Words---— “ From whence the Earl, bent 


CC 


his Courſe towards Warwick, and coming thither 
« not known of any, for there Days together took 
« Alms at the Hands of his own Lady, as one of 


e thoſe thirteen poor People unto which ſhe daily 


gave Relief herſelf, for the Safety of him and her, 
« and the Health of both their Souls. And having 
< rendred Thanks to her, he repaired to an Hermit, 
that reſided amongſt the ſhady Woods hard by, 


s defiring by Conference with him to receive ſome 
E Spiritual Comfort, where he abode with that Holy 


CC 


Man, *till his Death, and upon his Departure out 


of this World, which happened within a ſhort time, 


et facereded him wh that Cell; and continued the 


þ 2 


<« ſame Courſe of Life, for the Space of two Years 


cc 


after; but then diſcerning Death to approach, he 
ſent to his Lady their Wedding Ring by a truſty 
Servant, wiſhing her to take Care of his Burial : 

Adding alſo, that when ſhe came, ſhe ſhould find 
him lying dead in the Chapel, before the NOW; 


(?) Hiſt. * P. 301. 


cc 


40 


* 


.C 


* 


CC and 


. 
cc and -moreover, that within fifteen Days after ſhe 


© herſelf ſhould depart this Life; whereupon ſhe came 
« accordingly and brought with her the Biſhop of the 


«© Dioceſe, as alſo many of the Clergy, and other 
* People, and finding his Body there, did accordingly. 


« inter it in that Hermitage, and was herſelf after- 


« wards buried by him. Here we perceive that 
both Men and Women were admitted. to be Buried in 


the Oratory of an Hermit, ſo that the Scull 8 


mentioned may be the Scull of a Female, and 
not the Scull of Lady Raza, and till the Doctor can 


bring ſome better Proof, I ſhall remain a Sceptick in 


this Point, having-good Reaſon (as appears) to.doubt, 
that it was the Head of his famous Recluſe. 


— The next thing remarkable in Table T. is what 
our Author calls the (4) Circular Bench or Podium 
incompaſſing the Floor of the Crypt, or as he ex- 


preſſes it (P. 7.) & a kind of broad Bench, that goes 
quite round the Floor, next to the Wall; broader 
“than a Step and not ſo high, as a Seat: This was 
“ deſigned for her kneeling upon, rather for Proſtra- 


*« tion, in her particular Acts of Devotion. 


KK MARLK 


I look upon this Aſcent, as a Step to the ſeveral 
Altars, and to diſtinguiſh their Site (on which they 
ſtood) from the Area or Body of the Oratory, in. 


(q) P. 40. 


* which 
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-which Area all Supplicants had their Station, and paid 
their Devotions, at that Altar, or Saint they made 
choice of. There was not, I may ſay, one Altar in 
theſe Days, where there was not, a like Aſcent; at 
this very time, ſuch a Gradus, may be ſeen at the 
Laſt-Ends of the North and & outh Iſles (as well as at 
the Eaſ-Eud of the Chancels) of moſt old Churches 
in the Country; it was always religiouſly obſerved, 
and was looked upon as the Sanctum Sancforum. | 


5 laſt thing cle in Table 1. are a few 
Images carved on the North Eaſt part of the Wall 


of the Oratory, but as theſe belong to that Group | in 
Table III. I ſhall there treat of them. 


* B 8 E II. 


1 ſhall here treat of the Fi igures on FY South Wall 
of the Oratory, in the ſame Order, as they ſtand, 
from the right to the left-hand, as 'tis both juſt and 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they were at firſt cut out; 
and ſo proceed regularly, and-not run from one Figure 

to another, and from one Table to another, before 
the whole in that Table is accounted for, as our Au- 
thor does, as may be ſeen thro' his whole Hiſtory of 
the Imagery (and by comparing, P. 28, with P. 3 7.) 
to make it the better agree and tally with certain 
Monkiſh Annals ſtrangely ſtretched and applied, as 


will appear from what follows. 


Oratory Al Loy CS 
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1 This Piece of Hiſtory I take to is thus explained 


[ 29 ] 
« A. D. M.C.LXXXVII 


(er) © Let us turn our Eyes to the South-frde of 
Roifia's Oratory, which I have drawn in 24% II. 


there we have a large Piece of Hiſtory, Which I 
apprehend was cut by her, in the Year 1187; our 


King Henry ſtands in compleat Armour, his Shield 
laid by him, he holds his Sword upright in his 


Hand. Before him ſtand two Perſons i in long Re- 
ligious Robes, the one has a Miter on, a Pallum 
© and an Archiepiſcopal Croſier in his Hand- and 
the other Figure has been ſomewhat injured, but 


he holds a great Crucifix in his Hand. There are 


two other Figures ſtanding by, in long Robes, one 
has a N obleman s Coronet on. 


in Benedict Abbot, P. 464.----In the Year 1187, 
the thirty third of H enry II. The King celebrated 
the Feſtival of Chriftmaſs with great Solemnity at 


Bedford, no doubt at Bedford-Cafile, which was 
in Lady Roifra's Neighbourhood, and belonging to 


her Son Simon de Beauchamp, probably {he herſelf 


was there preſent. The Hiſtorian takes Notice of 


the many Noble Perſonages, then with the King, 
his Son John, the Archbiſhop of Dublin, &c. At 
this time the King had Notice, that at Dover, 


were juſt arrived from Pope TU, IN OFtavian Car- 


dinal Archdeacon, a Legate de Latere, and Hugh de 


(r) See P. 37, and Table II. 


« Ny na, 
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Munant, Clerk, Domeſtick Chaplain to the King, 
whom he had ſent to Rome, deſiring his Holineſs 
to ſend over a Cardinal to Crown his Son 70h 
King of Ireland. The King went directly to Lon- 
don to meet them; they, by the Authority of the 
Pope, took great State upon themſelves, made a 


grand Entry into Yeſtmnſter-Abby, on the Day of 
the Circumciſion, had a Miter on, and Croſſes car- 


ried before them, wherever they went, and. Wore. 


red Garments. 


The King carried them over directly by the Ad- 


vice of his Council, to Mor mandy, to make Peace 
between him and hs French King; he went to- 
Albemarle, where Roiſia's Son William de Magna- 
vile, Earl of Albemarle met him, and very many 
of the Hierarchy, Nobility, Knights, both of the 
Continent and of England. Juſt before the Feſtival 
of the Annunciation, the two Monarchs. of England” 


and France met; V liam de Magnavile was then 


a great III Th in the King s Army: At firſt, 
thou oh the intolerable Demands of the ranch 
King, they could. not. agree, but prepared to Fight, 
and brought their Armies into the Field; At length. 
the Legates and the other Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
and Nobility of both Nations interpoling, a Peace 
was concluded between them. 


«This 1 wks wo be ths Meaning of the Picture 
before us, nor do I think it to be very ill defigned ; 
the Mitred Perſon 1 is the Cardinal Ofavian, the other. 


1 carrying 


1 
hes carrying the G 18 Hugh de Munaut. Aſſu- 


<« redly theſe are evident Confirmations of the Hiſtories 
cc of theſe times, as recorded in our Authors. tn 


JJC KK 


=oo— The Explanation of theſe Figures as ; lave given 


by our Author, with his Annals or Chronological Order, 


{as he ſtiles it) to juſtify it, will appear, as I conceive, 


from what follows, to be quite Vage, and wide of the 


true Deſign. It favours too much of prophane Hiſtory, 
and is by no means a proper Decoration for an Her- 
mit's or an Anchoreſs's Cell; and what a Levity does 


the Doctor here aſcribe to his Lady Roifa? What a 


wandering Recluſe does he make her ? thus retiring 
from her ſacred Cell, that Religious Lite {he had de- 
dicated herſelf to, in her very old Age; when ſhe 


had, as we ſay, one Foot in the Grave, and tis pro- 


able her whole Body, if we reflect, that in this Year 
1187, it was forty three Years compleat, ſince the 
Death of her firſt Husband Geffery de Mandevile, as 
appears from his Genealogy of (s) Dame Roi ſia. A 


Time and Seaſon of Life not proper or decent for a 


Secular Perſon, much leſs for one, who had Profeſſed 


herſelf a Recluſe, to ſally out into ſuch a gay part 


of Life, as to celebrate with the King and his No- 


bility, the Feſtival of Chriſtmaſs, which was always 


(and eſpecially in the times we are now ſpeaking of) 
kept with all manner of Feaſting, Plays, Interludes, 
2 Revels and Dancings. 


09 P. 42. 


* 


----I hope therefore the Solution that J here offer, 
will be more to the Purpoſe - Here then is (I pre- 
ſume) the Repreſentation of the Martyrdom (as it 
Was prophanely called) of St. Thomas Becket Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the Perſon, with the Sword 
ere, ſets forth the Murderer of that Archbiſhop; 
the Habit beſpeaks his Dignity, he is in Pontificalibus, 
with a Miter, a Pallium and Croſier-Staff; not habited 
as a Cardinal Archdeacon, as our Antiquary calls 
Octavian. Of a like Miſtake may the Doctor be ſaid. 

to be guilty, in aſſerting the other Perſon carrying. 
the Crucifix, to be Hiugb de Munaut, the King's 
Done Chaplain, this Perſon (if rightly repreſented. 

him in Table II.) might ſeem to be the Arch- 

11 ſhop's Croſs-Bearer, who always attended him, as 
appcars from antient Hiſtory, which gives large 1 
counts of the mighty Debates and Conteſts between 
the Metropolitants of Canterbury and York about Pre- 
cCeœdency in the bearing of their Croſſes. Hugh de 
Minant, here called Clerk and the King's Domeſtick 
Chaplain, was (if BP. (2) Godwin is to be credited) 
at this time Biſhop of Litehfield and Coventry, fo 
that ſuch an Office cannot be ſuppoſed to be ſuitable 
to him either as the King's Chaplain, or Embaſſador 
as he was, or as a Biſhop; yet we are told, that theſe. 
Pictures are not ill deſigned, and that theſe are evi- 
dent Confirmations of the Hiftories of thoſe times, 
as recorded in our Authors. I cannot be of that Opinion. 
Quodcungue oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 

(1) Goaw. de præſul. Anglice, 
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But our Antiquary adds chat 7 Sea ji Lilly 


who lives in (#) the Houſe juſt over the Oratory7 
and was very aſſiſtant in drawing out the Earth, 
ſays, theſe two Figures at firſt appeared painted 
over of a red Colour, and. I myſelt ſaw the Re- 
mains of it. There are two little Nitches or Cavities 
in the Wall, to put Lamps in, and another at the 
bottom, under the Cardinal. 


K E M A - K 8. 


This is a Confirmation that this is to repreſent 


St. Thomas of Canterbury believe that all the 
Figures were decorated —_ painted, but Time, and 
the Rubbiſh that covered them has defaced their En- 
belliſhments : I ſhall take the Liberty to quote the (w) 


Legend on the Point in Queſtion. ---- © And He was 
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thus Martred in the Yere of our Lorde xl. c. Lx XI. 


and was L1it Yere olde, and fone after that (x) 


Saynt Thomas departed iro the Pope, the Pope 
wolde dayly loke upon the whyte Cheſyble that 
Saynt Thomas had fayd Maſſe in, and the fame 
Daye, that He was Martred, he ſawe it TorneD 
INTO RE DER, whereby he knew well, that the ſame 
Daye, he ſuffred Martyrdom for the Ryght of Holy 
Chyrche, and commaunded Maſſe of Requitm ſo- 
lempnly to be ſongen for his Soul. 


(u) P. 39. () Celden Legend, by Caxton, P. 63. 
I x ) The Archbiſhop went to Rome, to appeal againſt King Henry. 'y II. 


* | 1 Upon 


TT. 


---- Upon a ſtrict View of this Piece of the Imagery, 
our Author ſeems to me not to have repreſented it 
rightly. {y) The large Crucifix here, ſtands between 
the two Figures of the Archbiſhop, and the Perſon 
ſtiled very falſely the Croſs-Bearer, as it is not borne 
by him; by what appears of him he has an emaciated 
Face, &c. with a forked Beard, and, as I conceive, is 
to repreſent John the Baptiſt, ſo that the Crucifix here 
is an Altar between theſe two principal Figures; and to 
theſe two (&) the Priory of Royſton (as I ſhall ſhew) 
was dedicated, and they were the principal Parts of the 

Priory-Seal. It is very probably that this Cell and 
Oratory, on the founding of the aforeſaid Priory, came 
into the Patronage of the ſaid Priory; ſuch Inſtances 
being common in Hiſtory, ſo that this might be one 
| Reaſon for the having ſuch an Altar here, and it is 
alſo a Proof that Lady Noiſa had no Concern in this 
| piece of Imagery; the Foundation of the Priory being 
ſuppoſed by our Author to be after her Death. This 
| Explanation does not only do Juſtice to the aforeſaid 
Figures, but alſo accounts for that Nich or Cavity cut 
in the Wall, at the bottom under the Crucifix or Altar ; 
which was for Lamps to burn before theſe Saints; and 
I think, I may challenge our Antiquary to ſhew ſuch 
Reſpe& ever paid to the Effigies of any Cardinal, or 


() There was never (as far as ever I know, or can find) any 
Crucifix on the Staff borne by any Archbiſhop's Croſs-Bearer, the Staff 
was only headed with ſome Crols, ſo that this is certainly an Altar. 

(z) The Feaſt of the Nativity of Sc. ZFebn Bapti/t, was antiently the 
Annual Feaſt of the Town of Royſton Newcourt's Reperlor. Vol. 2. 


P. 875. mM 
Croſs- 
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{ 35 ] 
Croſs-Bearer, when alive, and not canonized.----The 
Figure here, which repreſents a King, favours allo the 
aforeſaid Explanation, and is, as I conceive, the Figure 
of Herod, and ſo ſerves to clear up the Hiſtory, 


---- The next thing remarkable in Table II, is 


defaced Crucifix, of which our Author gives us this 


Account ----(a) © To the right of St. Laurence and 
ce the French King, is a defaced Figure, ſeeming to 
have been a Crucifix; underneath it is a Female 
Figure perfect. I take this to have been a Repre- 
* ſentation of the Croſs above Ground. 13 


* 


1 


That thts was not the Repreſentation of the Croſs 
above Ground, will appear from an Original Seal of 
the Prior and Convent of Royſton, annexed to a MS 
Deed in Velom, in my Collection of Abby-Seals, vis. 


=== Ommibus preſentes litteras inſpecturis (b) O. Prior 
de Cruce Robeys & ejuſdem loci Convent. Salt. in Duo. 
Modit Univfitas vra Mos dediſſe, conceſſiſſe, & hac 
preſenti charta Nra confirmaſſe Wille Wiger pro 
 homagia & Svitio ſuo triginta & ſeptem acr, tre nre 
in Campis de (c) Erefwell, &c. Tenend. & Habend. de 

(a) P. 40. (5) Osbertus, as I take it, the Deed is ſans Date. 


(c) Erefewell in Suffolk, near Mildenbale; Ralph de Rovecheſter, or 
Rocheſter, was Lord of this Village, held of the Honour of Bolegne, fo 


that the Priory appears to have been endowed with theſe Lands by his 


Gift. 
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15 " & 5 utceſſoribus Aris ibs, Se. Et ut, Ge. fo 


ſenti Scripto figillum Caph nri fecim. apponi. Hijs 
Teſtibus. Baldewino de Bolon. Baldewiñ. de Eſſex, &c. 


By this Seal it appears that the Royſſon Croſs,, or the- 
Croſs de Cruce Roheys, by which the Priory was ſtiled, 
was placed in the Centre of the Seal between two 
Figures; and that the ſaid Croſs had no Crucifix 
thereon; but was headed with a plain Croſs Patter, 
ſuch as was uſed by the Knights Templers. The 
Legend round the Seal, and the Figure on the Right- 
ſide of the Croſs, are much fy I take the 


Legend to have been S. Pr. & 8 Scor Jobis 
Bapt. & Tho. Martiris de Cruce Robeys; that is, Si- 


gillum Prioris & Conventus Sanforum Jobammnis Baptiſte 


48 2 2 


& Thome Martiris 4 Cruce Robeys. The Figy Ire on 
the Right-hand, ſomewhat deln. is that of St. John 
the Baptiſt, he is in a looſe Veſtment tucked up before, 
and bears in his Right-hand, erect, ſomething reſem- 
bling a Twig, or tender Branch, germinating ; this is 


moſt probably the *Azeidss, the Locuſt, which was 


3 part of his Food. The Word (d Which we render 


Locuſts, ſignifies not living Creatures, as ſome have 
conceived, but the tender Tops of Herbs and Plants; 
and Burchardus in his Deſcription- of the Holy Land, 

ſays, that he hath found in the Monaſteries of Fab 

tine, near Fordan; a Food, which the Monks there 
uſe, of a ſort of Herbs called Locuſte, the ſame (fay 
they) which the Baptiſt fed on. But this I leave to 
the Curious ---- On the Left-hand of the aforeſaid 
Croſs, is the Figure of St. Thomas of Canterbury in his 
Pontificalibus. 


« A. D. M. S. LI. 


(e) © By this Crucifix ( our Antiquary) is the 
Figure of St. Laurence, the Roman 2 
« with the Gridiron, the Inſtrument of his Paſhon, 1 

„ his Hand. He is in long Garments beſuiting TY 
« Office, marked with a Croſs toward the bottom. 
He ſuffered Martyrdom in the ninth Perſecution, in. 
the Reign of Gallienus, at Rome, it is celebrated 
« by the Church on Augu/? the tenth. Underneath 
* him is the Picture of a King, with a Crown on, his. 


A 


0 
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A 


(4) Hor. Peluſ. Epiſt. 5. - Burch, P. 550. 
(e) P. 28. and Table II. : 
«© Hair 


[38] 
Hair dreſſed in the Faſhion of the times we are 
upon, the Reign of King Henry II; he lifts up 
both his Hands, as in Sign of great a and Aſto- 
niſhment. Theſe two Figures were cut, as I appre- 
hend, in the Year 1173, and regard a memorable 
Action that happened on St. Lawrence's Day, re- 
lating to our King Henry II, and Lewis the then 


King of France. The Hiſtory i 1 


Roi fa a's Son William de Magnavile, Earl of Eſſex, 
was now with the King in Vormandy, one of his 
chief Councellors and Generals, he was the firſt 
amongſt the Engliſb Nobles ſworn on the Part of the 
King to the Marriage Contract, betwixt his Son 
John, and the Daughter of the Earl of Maurien. 


Hern's Benedict. Abb. Petrob. P. 43; this Son John, 


by the Inſtigation of the French King rebelled againſt 
his Father; the French King immediately came to 
his Aid with all his Power, to ravage the Dominions 
of the King of England, on the Continent in Mor- 
mandy, Aquitain, Anjou, and Brittany. The Caſtle 
of Albemarle was firſt taken; then the French King 
beſieged Yernoul with a vaſt Army, and great Ap- 


partus of Military Engines and Machines; ; where. 


Hugh de Lacy and Hugh de Beaucham her {it} 


Brother-in-Law, or Couſin were Co * who 
defended it with great Conſtancy, for a whole Month. 
The Burghers having then ſpent all their Proviſion, 


came to a three Days Truce with the French King, 


ſtipulating, that they ſhould have — of going 


5 Roſſia's. 
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to the King of England, and requiring Succour; 
which if it was not afforded them on the third Day, 


the Feſtival of St. Laurence; they would give up 


the Town. Upon this they gave Hoſtages to the 
French King; and he ſwore to them folemnly, that 
if on that Day they delivered up the Town, he 
would reſtore the Hoſtages. 9 9 98 


«© The King of England muſtered his Forces im- 
mediately, under him William de Magnavile Roifia's 
Son had a moſt eminent Command. When they 
were in Sight of Yernoul, eager to Revenge the 
Cauſe of their Monarch, the French King treache- 
rouſly ſent an Embaſſy to King Henry, deſiring to 


have a Parly with him the next Day, at a certain 


Place, by Nine of the Clock, which was agreed 
upon. But in the Morning, neither the French King, 
nor any from him came to the Place appointed ; 
this was on St. Lawrence's Day; King Henry from 
thence beheld the Town of Yernou! in Flames. For 


the French King having thus deceived him, had the 


the Town delivered up to him by the Burghers, ac- 
cording to the Agreement. Nevertheleſs Leuis on 
his Part, not regarding his Oath, ſet Fire to the 
Town, carried away the Burghers, the Cattle and 
Hoſtages, and fled with great Precipitation. He was 
forced to leave his Tents, Baggage, Military Engines 
and all his Stores behind, fearing the Vengeance of 
brave King Henry, 
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The King perceiving this, purſued him with the 
Edge of the Sword, and Wadde a very great Slaughter 


among the French, and took an innumerable Com- 


pany of Priſoners, and continued the War all that 
Campaign with very great Effect. Thus Benedlics 
the Abbot of Peterborough writes. Let it be had 
in Memory, and be it known, that this Flight of 

the French. King was on Thurſday the fifth of the 
Ides of Auguſt, on the Vigil of St. Laurence, to the 
Praiſe and Glory of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who by 
puniſhing the Wickedneſs of Perjury, 2 oon re- 
venged the Injury offered to his Martyr. Roger 


Hoveden, who was Henry's Wh has the ſame 


Words, P. 306. 


6c This Flig ht of the perfidious King is commemo- 

rated and . by our Lady Roiſia on the Wall ot 
her Chapel; and doubtleſs on the Anniverſary of this 
Day ſhe performed. here her Religious Offices, to 
thank the Almighty, for thus vindicating the Honour 
of the King, and preſerving her Son; the Figure of 


the King is Lewis VII. of Franre. 


3 Event made a great Noiſe all over Europe, 
Polydore Virgil ſeems to confound it, with King 
Lens s beſieging Roan the Year following; for he 
writes, the Freuch King uſed to keep St. Lawrence's 
Day very religiouſly. He ceaſed the Siege and gave 
the Inhabitants a formal Truce, nevertheleſs ſome of 


« his 


1 411 


his Men making a ſecret Attack upon the Tien, 
were diſcovered by our Men, who invoking St. Lau- 
« rence, revenged the Perfdy of Lewis with a preat 
0 Sauger. | | 


* 
1 


* 
A 


« st. A 8 | Day: is ; e IO; Upminſter ＋— 
Church in Eſſex, where Geſfery de M, agnavile her 
« firſt Husband had an Eſtate, is dedicated to St. Lau- 
e rence. In Walfingham's Hypodigma Neuſtrie, P. 449. 
. Edit. Francof. à like Inſtance of the Notion of 
„ gt. James's: puniſhing the Ty of Matthew Earl 
Z | of Boloign, this fame Year 1173; this Year likewiſe 
3z „ her Son William de M. — took Priſoner in 


«© Battle J _—_ de Trie, a great. Man. 


R E M AK K 8. 


what 1 ſurprizing, long Bead rell of Romance is 
here brought i in by our Author? In the principal Figure 
(at this Altar or Crucifix) St. Laurence, he could not 
poſſibly err, but in the Group about it, he is extrava- 
gantly out; wide of the true End and Deſign of this 
Piece, which'i is to repreſent Sacred and Church Hiſtory, 

agreeable to the Place, and not Prophane and Secular. 
On the Right-ſide of this Crucifix ſtands alſo the 
Figure of a Biſhop (or * with a {g ) Miter or 


(g) Urban the Fifth, who flouriſhed in 1362, was the frſt Pope that + 
took up the Tiara, or Triple Crown, to fet forth, that the Vicar «7 Jeſus 
( tho* his kingdom was not of this world) had Pontifical, Imperial and 


Regal Power. So that this Piece of Imagery ſeems by this, to be carved 
after that time, 


G _ rather- 
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a) 


rather Tiara, but of him our learned Antiquary 18 


profoundly filent. This 1 preſume is Pope Sixtus, or 
St. Sixte, as he is ſtiled by the Church of Rome, and to 
him and St. Lawrence this Altar ſeems principally to be 
dedicated. This St. Sixte brought up St. Laurence from 
his Youth, and made him his Archdeacon of Rome; in 
the Commemoration-Office or Feſtival of St. S7zx7e, 


mention is made of St. Laurence; as in that of St. Lau- 


rence, mention is alſo made of St. Sixte; their Suffer- 
ings and Martyrdoms bear an inſep ble-Connexion, 
ſo * agreeable to this, we ſee them here figured 
together, as. they felled: in a few Days of one ano- 
ther, under the Emperor Galyen (h) or Decyan. ---- 
« Whan Sixtus hadde refuſed — Sacrefyce, and was 
„ broughte into the Pryſon of Mamertyn, the bleſſed 
« Saynt Laurence cryed after hym, Heide — Fader 
e whyder goeſt thou without thy Sone, Preſte whyder 
<« goeſt thou without thy Myniſter. To whom Sixte 
<« ſay d, Son, I leve . not, but greter Battaylles ben 


« due to The, and after iii Dayes hou Deken ſhalt 
« folowe Me Preſte. 


And in the. Office * the Chan of * on 
St. Sixtus's (i) Day Auguſt 6, as in that of St. Lau- 


rence Auguſt 10, we find the fame Words repeated 


Qu progrederis fine lin, Paten? N 8 n fene 


Diacono properas ? 


"Sa 58 & 4-5 
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Syxte and Laurence ſuffrediMartyrdome; about the Vere of our Lord — 
Gold, Legend, P. 211, and P. 207, 210. 


(7 i) Breviar, Rom, 


Under 


Aale, rat not” uf- all . Wa- Tran. . 


£687. 


Under the Feet of this Shs, we may alſo cbterve 
three (&) ſmall Figures, I don't find our learned 
Antiquary's good Friend BSNEDICr Azas able to 
help him out here; of theſe we have no Account given 
us; they may probably repreſent St. Faliriſimus, St. A 
gapitus and the aforeſaid Sixte, {/} who all ſuffered, 
= are commemorated together, on the ſixth Day of 
Auguft. We are aſſured — the Figure of the King 
here, is Lewis VII. of France, but as I have obſerved, 
this Group of Figures bears a Relation to the Suffer- 
ings, Fe. of St. Laurence, fo that I am perſuaded, it 
may with more Juſtice be ſaid to be * or Galyen, 
281 ſhall amn endeavour to prove. 


* D. M. C. LXXVI. 


m) Our ne ants and aps — on the 
. ef of St. Lawrence, and the French King; 
“are three Figures, of a Man, a Woman and a Child; 
all in long Garments, and marked toward the bottom 
« with a Croſs : The — lays her Arm upon the 
* Child's Neck; I take them to be Fo/eph, the Virgin 
„ and our Savieur an Infant. —-- Underneath them is. 
the Figure of a Horſe, a Man, his Sword and Shield, 
© all as thrown down; this, no doubt, means the Con-- 
« verfion of St. Paul : our pious Lady as I apprehend, 
cut theſe Figures on account of a very remarkable 
Circumſtance, happening in the Year 1176, which 
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ii) g ul. (1) Breviar. Row. Gulf. Legend, F. 207 
(n) P. 31. Table II. 
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we Grd Nei | in Benedift Abbas, P. 130. In that 


Year, King Henry II. and the King bes Son along 
with him, held their Court at YVind/or upon the 


Chriſtmaſs Holy- days; and Cardinal Hugh Nut, ſent 
from the Court of Nome, Was at: the ſame: nr» Big At 
Before the Purification 
of the Virgin, and about the Feaſt of the Conver- 


ſion of St. Paul, the King came to V orthampton, 


and held a great Parliament there, of the Hierarchy, 
the Nobility and Commons, pry enacted the Az. 
of the Realm by their joint Authority ; ; i. e. they 


divided the Realm of England into ſix Circuits, and 


appointed three Juſticiaries to each Circuit, much 
in the manner that has been obſerved ever r to 
this Day, for the publick Adminiſtration of juſtice. 
The whole Affair may be ſeen in the above cited 
Author; who adds, it was done at Clarendon, and 
and * 4 recorded at Northampton. It is a matter 


of Conſequence, which our Lady Roiſſa, would be 


the more induced to take Notice of, on account 
of her Father having been Lo Chief Juſtice of 
E ngland, 


At the ſame Parliament at Northampton, upon 
the Summons of the King, William King of Scotland 
appeared, with the Biſhops of Scotland, to acknow- 
ledge Subjection to the Church of England. --- Theſe 
Events I take to be the Occaſion of Lady Roifia's 
cutting theſe Figures on the Wall of her Chapel; 
there might be ſome particular Incidents therein 


beſide relating to her Famuly, which we know not. 
| 6 "Tha 
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This Year 1176, was a Year highly glorious to 
© our Engl; 1h ' Monarchs; Ii. alfſingham tells us, here 
| c were in the Court at once, Ambaſſadors fon Ali. 
| e þhonſus King of Gaftile, Sanctius King of Navarre, 
| Emanuel the Emperor of Genftantinople, Frederick 
the Romam Emperor, William Archbiſhop of Rhemes, 
. Henry Duke of _—_— and of Pbilip Earl f 
| | | K Fllen. PII | 
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That Np 3 Figures of a Man, a Woman, and a 
| Child are to repreſent the Holy Family, may 'be ad- 
| mitted, tho' I do not remember, that I have ever met 

with them as here figured and delineated ; but the 
Figure of an Horſe, a Man, his Sword and- Shield by 
him, which, our Antiquary ſays (no doubt) means the 
Genen of St. Paul, is far from the Point in 
Queſtion, and is not to be admitted. (7) The Con- 
verſion of St. Paul is very differently delineated, . the 
Apoſtle is in a Roman Dreſs, in a groveling State and 
Poſture, by his Horſe on the Ground ; the Apoſtle is 
unarmed ; whereas the Figure here ſtands upright, and 
in compleat Armour, St. Paul's Horſe is always bridled 
and ſaddled, and very juſtly; the Horſe here is with- 
out any en Theſe Circumſtances fully perſuade 
me, that ſome other Perſon is here repreſented; the 
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(n) Dr. Stukeley, P. 26, has theſe Words, « We are to remark, that 
et all our Saints here have a Croſs cut in the lower part of their 


* Garments.” He has not made good his Remark here, his St. Paul not 
having that Crofs, 


Perſon 
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* exhortynge hym than to receive his Amytee 


[46] 


Rein then here figured, is (0) 8t. Yr, Polyte or EH; iþpo- 


lyte, who is faid to have been baptized by, and to be 
buried by the Body of St. Laurence; iD that this makes 
part of that Group of Figures, attending on St. Lau- 
rence, and bears a Connexion with the Hiſtory of that 
Saint. This Hippolyte, was tortured and fuffered Mar- 
tyrdom under the aforeſaid Emperor Decian.— The 
Legend gives this Account of kim — < Than Detyan 
made hym to be beten with Staves, and all to rente 


'* with Combes of Yron, and he confeſſed with a clere 


e Voyce, that he was Cryſten. And whan he had de- 
* ſpyſed theſe Tourments, he dyde hym to be clothed 
« with the Veſture of a Knight, that he tofore uſed in 
„and his. 
*« fyrſte 5 and Ypolyte ſay d, (p 1 am the 
Knyght of Jheſu Chryfte. And than Decyan re- 


„ plenyſhed with great Wrath, delyvered hym to Va- 


« [ryan the Provoſt, &c. and than Y aleryan made 


«© Ypolyte to be bounden by the Fete unto the Neckes 


„of wylde Horſes, and made hym to be drawer. 
amonge Thornes, Bryeres and Roches, tyll he ren- 
„ dred and gave up to God his Spiryte, he deyed 
“ about the Vere of our Lorde ecr.xvi, and than 
4% Fufiyne the Preſte toke the Body and buryed it by 
0 the Body of St. Laurence. | of” this Martyr Hyth 


(0) St. Do ies Day is on the thirtcenth of Huguf, Breviar. Rom. 
Cold. rent P. 203. 

Cp) This may be one Reon for our Saviour's, Sc. Station here, as in 
Tab!s II. Another may be. In the fame Hour (when St. Laurence 
was beten with Scorpyons) a Knyght named Romayne, beleved in God, 
and ſayde unto St. Laurence, I fee tofore thee a ryght fayre Yonge- lynge 
it on and with a Linnen Cloth clenſynge thy Wounds, ---- Gold. Eegend. 


« Ambroſe, 


4 


c Anbroſe, in his Preface, The bleſſed 
C confydered that Jheſu Cryſt was very Duke, and he 
e wolde be his Knyght, and had lever be his Knyght, 
e than Duke of Knyghtes, and he purſewed not 
© St. Laxrence, whiche was put under his — 
© but followed hym ; fo that in ſuffrynge Martyrdome 
« he left the Lawe of the Tyraunt, and came and 
< poſſeded the Treſoure of very Rycheſle, whiche is 
« the Glory of the Kynge perdurable and perpetual. 


« And after theſe thynges done, Decyan and Yaleryan 


« aſcended into a Golden Chare for to go and tour- 
mente Cryſten Men; and Decyan was ravyſſed of a 


* Devil and cryed, 7 polyte Loch bounde me with 


* ſharp Chaynes and ledeth me awaye ; and aleryan 
<« cryed alſo, O Laurence thou draweſt me with fyre 
60 Chaynes, and the ſame Houre Valeryan deyed; and 
and. Decyan retourned home and x pane? the thyrde 
has , tourmented of the Devyl and cryed, Laurence 
«6 ole you. a lytell, I 7 thee to ceſſe * Tour- 
* mentes and ſo eyed. abs 


Here ao we may obſerve again, that the Figure 
which our Antiquary aſcribes to the French King, is 
the Figure and Repreſentations of (/) Decian the 
Tyramt Emperor and Perſecutor of the aforeſaid Saints, 
Si irtus, Laurence and Y. polite ; ; the poſture we perceive 


8 9 On * — of the Church of St. Laurence in Norwich, is to 


be ſeen the Figure. of St. Laurence, and that of the Emperor Decian in 


a falling Poſture as here; I believe the Doctor won't ſay, that Lady 
Naiſum carved this; or, that this bears any Relation to the French King; 
which Tower was built about 1470. c 


that 
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that Emperor to be in, beſpeaks i in ſome meaſure the 
Torture he lay under, as expreſſed by the Legend; 


and thus is this Group of Figures, and the Imagery 
here all of a Piece, and truly <duſted; free from thoſe 
wild Chimerical Accounts rede by our Doctor, 
and aſcribed to his Lady Noiſia; as Pu Circum- 


ſtances and Incidents lation to: her own Family in 


1176; and Matters of Conſequence, which ſhe would 


5 be the more induced to take Notice of. 


This 7. Y polyte « or H ;ppolyte was s held in ſuch Venera- 
tion in this Royſton Neighbourhood, that we find a 
Town a few Miles off, near to Hitchin, called Hi ippo- 


lites, and by Corruption at this Day, Eppallets or 


Pallets; the Church of this Vill, ſays a late Hiſtorian, 


: (r)] was dedicated to St. Hippoly ze, from whom the 


Vill received its Name; he was a good Tamer of Colts, 
an excellent E and ſo 3 honoured 15 
theſe Qualities after his Death, that all Paſſengers that 
paſſed that way on Horſe-back, thought themſelves 
bound to bring their Steeds to che r in this 


Church, where this holy Horſeman was ſhrined, and a 


Prieſt continually attended to beſtow ſuch Fragments 
of Hippolyte's Miracles upon their untamed Colts and 


old wanton and forworn Jades, as he had in Store; and 


did avail ſo much the more or lefs, as the Paſſengers | 


were bountiful or hard handed ; but he that was 


niggardly of his Coin, had but a cold and counterfeit 
Cure. The Horſes were brought out of the North- 
Street thro' the Vorth-Gate, and the Worth- Door of 
(r) Chauncey Hiſt, of Hertford. P. 398. " 

e 


— 


T1 


the Church, which was boarded on purpoſe to bring 
up the Holes to the Altar, ſince which time the 
Church has always been boarded. 


After this it may perhaps ſeem a matter of Surprize 
to ſome Perſons, to perceive the Doctor's great Skill 
and Judgment in knowing the Scull of his Lady Roiſia, 
) tho' broken into ſeveral Pieces; and his not being 
able to diſtinguiſh between St. Paul, and St. Ypolyte ; 
not knowing an Apoſtle, from a Jockey, or an Horle- 
leach, as Sir Henry Chanceys, has it. 


But there remains ſtill one Figure to account för, 
the Woman that we ſee at the Foot of this Croſs or 
defaced Crucifix, (t) * To the right of St. Laurence 
« (ſays our Antiquary) and the French King, is a 
defaced Figure, ſeeming to have been a Crucifix, 
underneath it a Female Figure perfect, perhaps the 
Female * underneath it is Lady as a. 


RE 


0 
0 


** 


cc 


| © A R . 


The Lady Roiſa is ſo often brought on the Stage, 
that ſhe is a CRAuBE, more than Bis RR PETITA; } 
had much rather believe it to be the Figure of Con 
cordia. When Yalerian had a Commiſſion from De- 
cyan the Emperor to perſecute St. Tpolyte, © He found 
« (ſays the () Legend) that all the Meyne of Yps- 
cc {yte's Houſe were Cryſten, and all were 1 to 
« fore hym. And whan he wolde have conſtrayned 
C8) 1 (t) P. 40. (4) Gold. Legend, P. 203, 

H them 


30 ] 
them to do Sacrefyce, one named St. Concordia (x) 
Nouryce of Ypolyte anſwered for them all, we had 
lever deye with oure Lorde chaſtely, than lyve 
« ſynfully. And than Decyan beynge preſente com- 
% maunded that ſhe melde be beten with Plommets 
of Lead, unto the tyme that ſhe gave over her 
“ Spyryte. And Ypolyre ſayd, Syr, I thanke the, that 
thou haſte ſente my Nouryce to fore the Syght of 
« thy Sayntes. Or it may ſet forth the Figure of 
Tryphenye, the Emperor Decyan's Wife, which as the 
ſaid Legend ſhews, ---- © was moche cruell, and whan 
« {ſhe ſawe this thynge (viz. the Torture and Death of 
“ her Husband (/ Decyan) ſhe left all, and toke 
« Cyrille her Daughter, and wente to Saint Juſtyne, 
a =a was baptyſed with many other, and that other 
« Daye after that as Tryphone prayed, ſhe gave up her 
« Spyrite and deyed; and Juſtyne the Preſte, buryed 
her Body by St. Ipolyte. And than xLvir Knyghtes 
„ herynge, that the Quene and her Daughter were 
« becomen Cryſten, came with theyr Wyves to 7u/tyne 
© the Preſte, for to receyve Baptiſme. Claudias the 


« Emperor, when Cyrille wolde not do Sacrifyce dyde 


do cutte her Thee and dyd do byhede the other 

_ © Knyghtes, and the Bodyes were borne with 5 
< other into the Felde Verane, and there buried. 

Here give me leave to obſerve, that thoſe Fi igures 

above, as in Table II. in Battle-Array, as an Army; 
and which the Doctor would have us Believe, to be the 
two Armies of the King of France and of (2 ö England; 
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(x) That is Nurſe of Ypolyte, ſee Ypolyte's Life in the Golden Legend, 
P. 203. ( Gold, Leg. P. 203, e 


may 


115 
may — repreſent theſe Knights thus :naetyeed] & 
that great and noble Army or Company of Martyrs; 
which all Church Hiſtory teaches us, fell by the Hand 
of Decyan. (a) © He began ryght cruelly to perſecute 

«the "Chirche and Cryſten Men, and commaunded 
that they ſholde be deſtroyed without Mercy; and 
many er Martyrs were ſlayn. And that - 
repreſents an Army of Saints, a Spiritual and not 
Temporal Army, appears from that great Arch or 
Cavity in the Wall under them, made on purpoſe to 
place Lamps and Lights in, to burn before them. At 
the end of Table II. and alſo in the Beginning of 
Table III, may be obſerved a Croſs, and of this he 


Bier us che following Account. 


2 ) — Chriſtopher went into Lucia in Aſia Minor, 
« to preach the Goſpel; once on a time, before a great 
Aſſembly of People there, he ſtuck his Staff into 
« the Ground; it took Root immediately, produced 
Leaves, Flowers and Fruit, in Token of the Truth 
© of his Doctrine, which much furthered their Con- 
“ verſion. On the Right-hand of the afore- mentioned 
Figure of St. 3 in our Oratory, we ſee this 
c croſs-like Staff of St. Chriftopher, cut by Lady Roifia, 
4 thus amuſing herſelf on his Anniverſary 25 Fuly, 
Si when reading the Legends of his Life; we ſee it 


(a) Gold. Leg. P. 1986. This Decyan, or Decius the Emperor, raiſed 
the Seventh Perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, as Church Hiſtory teſtifies; 
Nicepborus ſays, that the Number of Martyrs, in his Time, could not be 
reckoned, no more than the Sands of the Sea ----- E. 
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ow Ikewiſe in Table II, to ſhew the Continuity of the 


« Sculptures. 


„ 


The Account that we have of St. Chriſtopher's Staff 


being turned into a Croſs, I ſhall here juſt mention, 


referring my Reader to my Remarks on Table III. 


When St. Chriſtopher had ſet our Saviour down, 
having carried him over a River, and complained to 
him, that he weighed almoſt as if he had all the World 
upon him; Chriſt replyed to St. Chriſtopber, (c) 
Marveyell thou no thynge, for thou haſt not onely 
&« borne all the Worlde upon thee, but thou haſt borne 
© hym that created and made all the Worlde upon 
thy Sholders. I am Jheſu Cryſt the Kynge; and 
6; bycauſe that thou gnowe that I ſay to the Trouthe, 
« ſet thy Staffe in the Erth by thy Hous, and thou 


„ ſhalt fee to morrowe that it ſhall bere Floures and 


« Fruyte. And Cbryſtophore ſet his Staffe in the 
« Erthe, and whan he aroſe in the Morne he founde 
his Staffe lyke a Palmyer berynge Floures, Leves 
« and Dates. *' ----- This therefore is what is called 


a Palmers-Croſs, which we find mentioned often in old 
_ Hiſtory, and ſtands here as an Altar to St. Hyppolyte, 


the principal Image; and it is highly probable, {uch a 


Croſs was before the Image of Hyppolyte in the Church 


of Hippelytes, and the fame Apparatus as here, with 
him. So that the true Station of this Croſs or Altar, 


(c) See Table II, and III. 
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is in Table II; and it is quite prepoſterous, and to 
confound thing s to place it in Table III. by the Image 
of St. Katharine - the Sculptures being eaſily to be 
diſtinguiſhed, and to be known by the Walls, South 
and Je ft, on which they are delineated. 


The laſt thing obſervable in Table IL, is the two "MY wins 


chral Stones with Figures cut on them on the circular 
Bench or Aſcent, © This perhaps (ſays our /d) Author) 
6e our pious Lady cut, as a Memorandum of a Monument 


4 of her Father and Mother ; - which afforded Matter for 


_ I Contemplation, on the Days of their Obit, " 


J have already obierved, has it was hs Practice and 
Cuſtom of Hermits to Adi Men and Women to be 


buried in their Oratories, as Monks and Canons did in 
their Conventual Churches; fo that our Author's A{- 


ſertion, that this is in . of Roiſias Parents 


(till it is better proved) muſt be looked upon as a mere 


Conjecture, a Fancy that has nothing to ſupport itſelf 
with. 


«<TABLE III. M. C. Lxxvn. 


The firſt Piece of Imagery that offers itſelf here, is 


the Altar of St. Katharine----- Toward the chief 
« Crucifix, ſays the Doctor, (e) which is as it were 
« the Hip N of our Chapel, is cut the Figure of 
« St. X. «oh of Alexandria, with a Wheel, the In- 
e ſtrument of her Paſſion in her Hand. She has a 


(4) P. 40, (e) P. 33, &c. 
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Crown on her Head, as being of the Blood Royal 
of Egypt; we are cold in this Legends of her Life, 
that this eminent Virgin and Martyr was impri- 
ſoned for twelve Days, no Perſon permitted to 
come near her, even to bring her any Suſtenance, 
but that a Dove miraculouſly adminiſtred to her, 


and brought her all Neceſſaries. This is cut on 


the left Side of the Tablet of the Crucifix; there 


is a Cavity funk into the Wall, which is o repre- 
ſent a Priſon; in one end of it, the Virgin fits in 


a diene Poſture; in the 8 end ſhe is re- 


preſented as lying wich a Croſs marked on her 
Garment; underneath her is a Hand ſtretched out 


and a Heart, meaning her Zeal for Religion, and 
the Provettion of Providence, ſhewn toward her. 
The like above, and the Dove hovering over her, 
as mentioned in the Legends. There is a ver 


intereſting Reafon, why Lady Roiſia cut theſe Fi- 


gures of St. Katharin here, which belongs to the 
Year 1177; the Story is thus told in Benedict Ab- 


bas, Page 160. Philip Earl of Flanders and Wil- 


(0 


liam de Magnavile Earl of Eſſev her Son, took 
upon a the Croſſes of the Jeruſalem Pil- 
grimage, in 1176; the Year following, after Eaſter, 
they with many Barons and Knights went on the 
Pilgrimage. When they came to Jeruſalem, aſſo- 


ciating to themſelves the Brethren of the Temple, 
and Knights Hoſpitallers, and Raymond Prince of 
Antioch, and in a manner the 3 Militia of the 


Holy Land: they beſieged a certain Caſtle belong- 
ing to the Pagans, which was called Harangh. 
TR * When 


„When this was told to Saladin the Sultan of Ba- 
« gylon, he gathering together the Kings, Princes 
« under him, and more than 500, ooo Horſe and 
Foot, entred upon the Territory of the Chriſtians, 
c and fixed his Tents not far from the Holy City 
cr off Ju. alem. The Knights Templars and Holpi- 
<« tallers and Soldiery of the King of Jeruſalem, who 
« ſtaid there to guard the City, advanced againſt the 
« Pagans, the Biſhop of Bethlehem carrying the Holy 
*« Crdls' before them. The Chriſtians were not above 
“ 20,000 fighting Men, yet by the Power of the 
« Almighty, they obtained the Victory; this happened 
< 1159, in the Plains of Ramah, on the Day of 
gt. Katharin, Virgin and Martyr, 25 {Vovember. * 


| 
g 
* 
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The great Crucifix above- mentioned with the Figures 
of the Virgin Mary, and St. John the Evangeliſt, on 
_ each fide of it, appears (as it is alſo larger than the 
reſt) to be the Chief or High-Altar of this Oratory. 
Such an Apparatus, a Crucifix, with a Fohn and a 
Mary, as the common People called them, was in the 
time of Popery required and enjoined to be in every 
Cathedral and Pariſh Church in England, and was 
uſually placed in a Gallery erected between the Nave or 
Body of the Church, and the Choir or Chancel, over 
the Screen that divides them. It was called the Rood- 


Loft, from a great (7) Rood or Image of our Saviour 


() Thus Holy Rood-Day, and Rood-Lane in London famous for the 
making of them, | 


Ol 


N 56 8 2 
on the Croſs, made generally of Wood and painted, 
and ſet up between the Images of the Virgin and 
St. John. Here was alſo an Antependium, or Curtain 


let. down before them, when Service was over, but in 
time of Service, they were lighted up with Lamps and 
Wax Tapers, and the Altar under it was called the 
Altar of the Crucifix. In thoſe Days, weak People 
were fond of being buried as near as poſſible to this 
Place, as appears from the Wills of many Perſons, and 
from the great Number of Grave-Stones, which may 
be obſerved in moſt Churches to be here crowded 
together. Chaucer's good Wife of Bath, mentions this 
in her Prologue, ſpeaking of her fourth Husband 


He died when 1 came fro Hieruſalem, 
And lieth in Grave under the Rood- Beem. 


---- Some of theſe were thought to have more Virtue 
and Eminency in them than others; Fox (g has given 
us ſeveral Inſtances of this, eſpecially in that of the 
Rood of Grace, which in the Reign of King Henry VIII, 
was expoſed by the Lord Cromwell, at St. Paul's Croks 
in London, and there torn in Pieces by the Populace. 
No wonder then is it to find here ſuch a Crucifix, 
decorated as was. enjoined to be in all Churches. On. 
the Right-hand of this Crucifix or Altar ftands the 
Figure of St. Katharine, to whom it 1s reaſonable to 
conclude this Oratory or Chapel was dedicated ; this 
is what was called the Imago Principalis, in reſpec 
of ſeveral other leſs, inferior Altars, c. ſet up in 
(g) As and Monum. V. 2. P. 250, and 431; V. 3. P. $2. 
ER Churches, 


— 7 —.— 
Churches, Sc. and as we ſee here. Robert de (5 

Winchelſea, Archbiſhop of Canterbury in his Metro- 

political Viſitation about the Year 1300, made an 

Order or Decree, confirmed by his Succeſſor Walter 

Reynolds, by which the Pariſhioners throughout all 

the | Atchdeaconries of his Province were appointed 

to ſee that the Image of that Saint, to whoſe Memory 

the Church, Chapel, &c. was dedicated, ſhould be 

erected, or ſet up in the Chancel of every Pariſh 

Church; and in another of the Conſtitutions of the 

ſaid Archbiſhop Nobert, amongſt the Church Furni- 

ture to be provided at the Charge of the Pariſh, 

the Imago Principalis is One; Scilicet Illins Sancti 

ad cujus honorem Ecclefia conſecrata eff ; that is---- 
The Image of that Saint to whoſe Honour the Church 

is dedicated. And there appears a far more antient 

Proviſion for this in the Council or Synod of Cz/:- 

chyth held in 816--—- Precipimus etiam unicuique 

| Epiſcapo, ut habeat (i) dlepictum in pariete Oratorij, 

aut in tabuld, vel etiam in Altaribus, quibus Santis, 

fit utraque Dedicate, Our Author calls this the High- 
3 Altar of the Oratory, yet tells us that Lady Roier 
cut this in 1177, I appeal it to every candid Reader 
to determine, whether it is reaſonable to think the 
Inferior Altars can be ſaid, or ſuppoſed, to be before 
the chief or High-Altar; yet our learned Doctor 
has aſſerted this, in ſaying that the Altar of St. Lau- 
rence was (K] made in 1173, and that of St. Paul 


() Linwood's Provinc. Oxon. Fol. 203. | 
(i) Spelm. Concil. V. 1. P. 328. (4) P. 28, and P. 31, &c: 


I ( Or 


1 587 
( or Hippolyte ) in 1176; if this is not an Iseo, 
req rteg. I know not what to ſtile it. 


And that the Cavity (on the left Side of this G- 
cifix or Altar) ſunk into the Wall, is to repreſent 
the Priſon of St. Katherine will appear alſo to be a 
oreat Miſtake ---- This is to ſet forth another Piece of 
F urniture, in Churches, in old Times; and that is 
the Sepulc hre of our Lord; the Retains. of ſuch 
Sepulchres may be obſerved by any curious Perſon in 
ſeveral old Churches even at this Day. Theſe Sepul- 
chres being in Similitude of our Saviour's Tomb in 
the Rock, they were always erected near to the High- 
Altar, as here, and generally on the Vorth-Enft le 
of the Chancel by the Altar. Thus Thomas Fiennes 
{1) Lord Dacres, by his Will bearing Date, Septem- 
ber 1, 1531, bequeathed his Body to be buried in 
the Pariſh Church of Herft. Monceaux in Suſſex, on 
the North fide of the High-Altar, appointing that a 
Tomb ſhould be made for placing there the Sepulchre 
of our Lord; and Sir Henry Colet Wills, if he dies 
at Srebunbith to be buried at (n) 5 epulebre, before 
St. Dunſtan in the ſaid Church; and his Monument 
is to be ſeen at this Day, at the Morth-Eaſt end of 
the Chancel of the ſaid Church of Stepney near Lon- 
don, which Church is dedicated to St. Dunſtan, fo 
that here is a Proof both of the Station of the [ mago 
Principalis, and of the Sepulchre of our Lord. Great 


(1) Dugd. Baron, V. 2. P. 244 
(n) Doctor "RG Life of Dean Cotet, F, 7, and Miſcellan. P. 462. 


Wax 


1 

Wax Lights were generally burning at this Sepulchre, 
and here we may perceive two Arches, or Nich-like 
Cavities (as the Doctor himſelf obſerves) cut in the 


Wall, which were made to ſet Lamps in, as we may 


well ſuppoſe, fays he, on her (St. & atharine's) Anni- 


verſary, November 25; whereas they were to light 


up the Sepulchre, and thus we find the biggeſt Nitch 


to be at the Head of the Sepulchre, and near to the 
Body of our Lord, whoſe Figure, I ſhall ſhew that 
to be, lying on his Back. John Yethamftede Abbot 


of St. Alban's, appointed twelve Wax Lights to burn 
about the Sepulchre of our Lord, there, and gave 
Money (as many in that Age did) to ſupport them 
for ever: Great Pomp and Pageantry in thoſe Days 


of Darkneſs were uſed in all Churches at this Sepul- 


chre on Eaſter-Day; when the Crucifix was taken 
out of this Sepulchre (in which it was depoſited in 
a ſolemn manner on Good-Friday) by the Prieſt, on 


the ſaying of this part of the Office of the Day — 
Surrexit, non eff hic The Figure then lying on his 
Back, is not the Figure of St. Katharine, but that 


of our Saviour in his Shroud, as dead in his Sepulchre, 
and no Wonder is it to ſee the Dove hovering over 
him, a Proof of the Deity; and this is ſtill further 
confirmed by the Heart and Hands with Hearts on 
them, as the Doctor calls them, and to be ſeen in the 
Tablet or Altar of St. Katharine. 


In many Antient Churches and Religious Places, 


this Coat-Armour may be obſerved ---- Gules, an Heart 


between a Dexter and a Siniſter Hand, and a Dexter 
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and a Siniſter Foot couped and pierced, Saltireways, 


Argent. This is called by the Romani/ts the Shield of 
the Five-Wounds, the Hands therefore and the Feet 


pierced are to repreſent the Wounds made by the Nails, 
by which our Lord was faſtened to the Croſs, as the 


Heart pierced is to repreſent the Wound made by the 


Spear that pierced his Side. The Church of Rome 


has a ſolemn Maſs, called the Office of the Quinque 


LYulnera, or the Fire- Wounds, and obſerves alſo on the 


ſeventeenth of September the Feſtival (n) of the Five- 


Wounds of St. Francis, commemorating that Impreſ- 
ſion which our Saviour (as they will have it) made 
on St. Francis's Hands, Feet and Side, the Prints of 
his own molt. Sacred Wounds. This Feſtival being 

appointed to be obſerved about the Year 1400, is as 
an Ara, and ſhews that this part of the Imagery could 
not be carved 'till after the Death of Rozffa. St. (o) 
Francis flouriſhed and founded his Order of Fran- 
ciſcan Monks about the Year 1200, and the Order 
was not confirmed by the Pope till the Year 1207, 
about twenty Years after the Death of Roiſia. Of a 
like Error I take our Antiquary to be guilty in Re- 
lation to the Woman, that fits at one end of the Se- 
pulchre, the Virgin Katherine, as he ſays in a diſ- 
& conlolate Poſture at the end of the Priſon. This 
“Woman, as I take it, as well as that other Woman 


(u) Septemb. 17, Offic. Impreſſion. §. . Stigmatum in Corpore beati 
Franciſci, Duplex ---- Pope Benedift who came to the Chair 1394, or- 
12 this Office, See Breviar. Rom. P. 978, &c. Helvici. Chronolog. 
P. 

my Matt. Paris. 340, &c. St. Francis was canoniz'd in 1229, his 
Day is kept on the fourth of October, Calendar Roman, | 

<« (whoſe 


8 
{whoſe Head only is now apparent, and of whont 
cc he has Me unum Verbum quidem are Repreſenta- 


8 


* 


0 


* 


tions of St. Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, 
ſitting againſt he Sepulchre, as we read in St. Mat- 
Mp Few, ch. xxvii. ver. 61. 


0 


— 


And now give me leave to appeal to every candid. 
Reader, and ask him, what he thinks of the very 


IxrzRESTIxe Rx as ON, that our Antiquary ſays there 


Was, why Lady Roiſia cut theſe Figures of St. Katha- 


rine here in 1177. Let any one read the Story told, 
and the Hiſtory applyed by him, and give me bis 
Sentiments of this Principal Part ſe? the Imagery ; he 
— methinks, with equal Truth and Juſtice, and 

as good a Grace, when he was on theſe Cru/ade Ex- 
peditions, have ſtopped ſhort of Jeruſalem, and told 


us, it was the Ernes1an-MATRON. 


A. D. M. C. LXXXV. 


The next Figure in Table III. to be conſidered is 
that of St. Chriſtopher {p) ---- © He is repreſented, 
« (fays our Author) with our Saviour an Infant on 
c his Shoulder, and a great Staff in his Hand ; he is 
reported in the Legends of his Lite to be of a huge 
bulk of Body and Strength, and here carved larger 
than the other Figures; it is ſaid in the Hiſtory of 
his Life, that conſidering his great Stature and 
« Strength, and how he might beſt ſerve God, and 
« be uſeful to Mankind, he built himſelf a Cell by 


(P) P. 35. 


A 


0 


A 


0 
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A River's Side, win was neither Bridge nor Boat, 


ce and there employed himſelf in carrying over all 
* Paſſengers; this Saint was thought to have a ſpecial 
< Privilege in preventing Tempeſts and Earthquakes, 
« for which Reaſon we ſee him fo often painted in 
« Churches of old. Whether or no Lady Roifia paid 
this regard to St. Chri/fopher on Account of his 

manner of Life, ſomewhat reſembling that ſhe had 
% devoted herſelf to, we cannot affirm, but the main 
« Reafon why ſhe formed his Picture here, I aſcribe 
« to that Event which our Hiſtorians recite in the 
Fear 1185, for then happened a moſt terrible and 
remarkable Earthquake in all Ezg/and in the Month 
of March, ſuch a one as never was known before, 
*« many Houſes thrown down, even fuch as were 
e built with Stone, a thing not very common; then 
« Lincoln Cathedral ſplit from top to bottom, the firſt 
« of May following an Eclipſe of the Sun, ſoon after 
oreat Thundering. Lightning, and Tempeſts, many 
Men and Cattle deſtroyed, many Houſes burnt. 


« Benedift Abbot, F. 436, Ec. 


R E M A 1 


About the WMorth-Weſt end of the Church, was 
the Place or Station of St. Chriſtopher, and here we 
meet with him in our Oratory, and thus in the old 
Record mentioned by our Author ---- © The King to 
« the Sheriff of Hampſhire greeting, We command 
“ you, that out of the Rents ſuing from your County, 
vou caule to be Painted in the Queen's Chapel at 


« Wincheſter 


1 


N — upon the Gable toward the Nest, the 


te 
* 
ce uſual our Bleſſed Saviour, and the Coſt which you 
ce lay out on this Work ſhall be accounted for in our 


« Exchequer, Witneſs the King, &c. ” And very 
lately was diſcovered on the N wth 2 ft Corner of the 


Church of Tersfeld in Norfolk, by the Gable end, a 


very large painted Chriſtopher, 5 the North-Door 
there, (9) paſſing thro Water or a River with ſereral 


Fiſh about his Feet. 


Another 1 of ct. Chriftopber s Station here is, 


that he was an Hermit, his firſt entering on that Life 


was owing to an Hermit (r) © And whan he hadde 
« longe 15 ought and demaunded where he ſhould fynde 
<< Teſu Cryſt, at the laſt he came to a Deſarte to an 


cc rn that dwelled there, and this Heremyte 
25 preched to him of Jeſu Cryſt and enformed him 


„ in the Fayth dylygently, and fayd to him; this 


_ © Kynge whom thou deſyreſt to ſerve requyreth the 
. 2 that thou muſt oft faſt. And Chri/topher 

K 0 

2 (all do it for that which thou requyreſt I may not 

e do. And the Heremyte ſayd, thou muſt than wake, 

and make many Prayers, and Cry/tofore ſayd to 

« him. I wote not, what it is, I may do no ſuche 


© thynge, and than the Heremyte ſayd to hym, 


0 St. Chiyſtopher is placed over the North-Door becauſe Children to 


2 baptized were uſually brought in at it, in Alluſſon to the Water in 
Baptiſm, which brings 9 and Safety to Infants, as this Saint _ 


to all he carried over the Water .- B/cmeheid's Hliſt. Norff. V. 2. 5 557 
(r) Gold, Legend. P. 176. 
„ knoweſt 


Image of St. Chriſtopber, who holds in his Arm as 
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to him, requyre of me ſome thynge, and I 


— 


- 2 As 
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knoweſt thou ſuch a Ryver, in which many may 
« be peryſhed and loſt to whom Chrifofore ſayd I 
« knowe it well. Than fay'd the Heremyte bycauſe 
thou art noble and hye of Stature and ſtrong in thy 
«© Members, thou ſhalt be reſydent by the Ryver, and 
thou ſhall bear over all theym that ſhall paſſe there, 
„ whiche ſhall be a thynge ryght convenable to our 
« Lorde Jhefu Cryſt whom thou deſyreſt to ſerve. 
« Thenne ſayd Chryftofore certes this ſervyce may I 


« well do, than went he to his Ryver, and made there 
« his Habytacle for hym, &. 


Fa 


Thus we ſee that as St. Chriſtopher was an Hermit 
himſelf and had an Hermit for his Guide and Præ- 
ceptor, he muſt be allowed to be a proper Figure, a 
Piece of Furniture highly juſt in this Place, the Ora- 
tory of a Brother Hermit, ſo that our Antiquary had 
no need of putting his Invention on the Rack to ſearch 
for Events ſo foreign, to bring in Earthquakes, Eclipſes, 
Thunder and Lightning, Tempeſts, ſplitting of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, c. and to aſcribe this to be the 
main Cauſe why Lady Roiſia formed this in 1185. 


Nec Deus inter ſit, niſi dignus V indici Modus, 
Inciderit. TY 


The next thing obſervable is what our Author (s) 
calls the lower Tablet of the Crucifix, under the chief 
Crucifix of the Oratory ---- © Under St. Katharin, is 
„the Image of a King and a Queen, on the left a 


(3). P. 40. 


great 
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great Number of Figures Male and Female, ex- 


tending themſelves all along the North fide of the 


Oratory under St. Chriſtopher, &c. there can be 
no manner of Doubt, that the King and Queen 
preſents us, with the Effigies of Henry II. and his 


Queen Eleanor; theſe Figures ſeem to "he cut with 


ſomewhat more Delicacy, than the reſt. The 


Queen's dreſs over her Neck is more nicely deſigned, 
and the King has manifeſtly a great Collar round 
his Neck with a great Jewel hanging before upon 
his Breaſt, he leans his Right-hand upon a Shield, 
indicating his Warlike Diſpoſition. Theſe Royal 
Pictures ſhe ( Roira ) made as well on Account of the 
Perſonal Qualities of that Prince, of great Wiſdom, 
Juſtice, Piety, Magnificent, Valorous, as that he 
and his Mother the Empreſs Maud, and Grand- 
father Henry I. and Great Grandfather the Con- 
queror 5 been Patrons and Benefactors to her 
Father's, and to both her Husbands Families, like- 


wiſe her Son Magnavile and Couſin Hugh de Beau- 


champ were all this time employed in his Wars. 
The lefler Crucifix means an Altar, the Figures of 


St. John and the Virgin as - before, Sc. 


F 


The Situation of this Altar is ſomewhat particular, 


Juſt below the great or High-Altar of St. Katharine 


and, as I take it, is alſo dedicated to the ſame Saint, 


and was as an Altar of the Benefactors to this Cell 


and Oratory; about which we fee ſo many ſtanding, 
where they were commemorated, and ag for. Our 


K Antiquary 


22 — 
Antiquary has a long detail of the Perſonal Virtues of 
King Henry II. and his Queen, whom he will have 
to be fe repreſented ; Hiſtorians, that I have con- 
ſulted, ſet forth that King in a different Light. His 
ill Treatment of the Clergy, their Favourite St. Tho- 
nas, the invading the Privileges of Mother Church, 
his keeping Fair Ro/amond, his publick blaſphemous 
Speech on the taking the City of Mentzæ, © I ſhall 
<« never love God any more, that hath ſuffered a City 
« fo dear to Me, to be taken from Me” ---- which is 
pointed out as the Cauſe of his Death, and a long 
ſuch like, &c. could have but ſmall Influence on any 
Religious Perſon or Recluſe to commemorate this Mo- 
narch. And as to his Queen Eleanor, ſhe is charged 
with fiding and taking part with her Sons in Re- 
bellion againſt him, and was committed to Priſon for 
her Male-Practices. ---- Is it reaſonable then to think 
that Henry II. who as an old (2) Hiſtorian juſtly ob- 
ſerves, was forſaken of his Friends, forſaken of his 
Wiſe, forſaken of his Children, forſaken of himſelf, 
could merit this Station? We muſt therefore look out 
for ſome other Royal Perſonages, and here give me 
leave to ſay, that they ſeem to repreſent either King 
Edward III. and his Queen, or, rather King Henry V. 
and his Queen Katharine. Our Antiquary has in 
ſome meaſure pointed this out, the King (ſays he) 
has manifeſtly a great Collar —_ his Neck mw. a 
great Jewel hanging before upon his Breaſt. What grea 
Tewel is this, but that of St. George? What = 
a can this be, but the Collar of that Noble Order? 
An Order not founded before the Reign of Edward III. 


() Bakers Chron, P. 55. 


— He 


T+7. 


— He leans his Rig ht-hand upon a Shield. indicating 
his Warlike Diſpoſition; who proved that more, than 

Edward III, or Henry V? As to the Dreſs of the Queen 
it 18 ſuch as s becomes the Conſort of a Monarch, 


The next F igure to be conſidered, is Gin marked 
Ne I. (#) © Next to this leſſer Crucifix is manifeſtly a 
* Shield or Coat-Armorial, the Feſs on it is very plain, 

“high raiſed, and the other Marks or Sketches ſo like 
8 tp Croſs-Croſßlets, that we cannot ( ſays our Author) 
help ſuppoſing it to be the Arms of the Beauchamp, 
* Gules, a Feſs between ſix Croſs-Croſslets, or.” 


* 


2 


Fa 


e 8. 


How the Doctor has here a bimfalf 3 in 
aſcribing theſe Arms to Hugh de Beauchamp who lived 
in the Conqueror's time, and yet maintaining that 
taking up of Coat-Armour, and the Crofles particu- 
larly began, in the time of the Cru/ade under Henry II. 
I have already ſhewn where I have alſo proved that 
 Wilkam de 8 Earl of Warwick, who died 

1298, was the frſt, that bore that Arms, fo that Roifia 
could not poſſiby have any part in the cutting of it. 


But our Author obſerves (w) © That the Bedford- 
« ſhire Branch of the Beauchamps, to which Noi fia 
„belongs, as Wife to Payn de Beauchamp, Baron of 
« Bedford, &c. lived at * Hoff in Bletneſboe or 
** Blet/oe near Bedford, where the Lord St. John now 
© dwells, who is deſcended from them, as well as 


(2) P. 41, Ge. () P. 20, 21. 
K 2 oy the 
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*« the & epmour-Beauchamps, and Pierceys of the Duke 
of Sonner ſet's — 


* 


Here will appear to be a Complication of Errors, 


that the Beauchamps branched out into many Noble 


Families is well known, and each particular Branch 
had its proper, particular Arms. ---- The Beauchamps 
of I/Parwick, who derive their Stem from Halter de 


Bello Campo (in the Reign of Henry 1.) Lord Elmeley, 
which Valter bore Gules a Feſs Or, this Parwick- 


Family took up Gules, a Feſs between ſix Croſs-Croſs- 
lets, Or. The Beauchamps of Bedford, as far as I can 


find, bore---- Quarterly, Or and Gules over all a Bend- 


let Gable. John Beauchamp Lord Bletſoe died as 
Dugdale informs (x) us in the fourteenth of Henry IV. 
and left John his Son, who dying a Minor, Margaret 
his Siſter and Heir was married to Sir Oliver St. Fohn, 
Knight, who quartered Humfrevile, Delabere, Paveley, 
Foliot, and Beauchamp, but Beauchamp here is 
Gules, a Feſs between {x Martlets Or, which are the 
Arms alſo of the Beauchamps, Lord of St. Amond, 
and of Powick. But let us next conſider the Seymour- 
Beauchamp, as quartered by the Duke of & ae and 
that is---- Vairy, Argent and Azure; the Arms of 
Beauchamp Lord Hacche, part of the faid Duke's 
Title; and the Piercys Earls of Northumberland quar- 
tered the Warwick Arms. Theſe things are trite, and 
if our Author had conſulted the modern Peerage, 
the Britiſh Compendium, &c. he would have been 
(x) Dus Baron, V. 2. P. 252, 

better 


12 * 


better inſtructed. But to turn to Figure I. the Perſon 
here repreſented is (as I conceive) the Great and 
Noble Richard Earl of Warwick, in the Reign of King 
Henry V; that he had a Title to be 3 figured, 
the Pedigree here will ſhew, as the Lordſhip of 


G FFERY de 7 EY —Addliza, | Eudo o Dapifer —Roift 2. 
— 


Milliam de =o Margaret, Davaheer and Hei eir to Eudo Dapifer. 


Geff, ffery de Magnavile, = "= Daughter Beatrix, Daughter iam de Say. 
firſt Earl of Eſſex, of Alb. de Vere, of William de 


ob. 1144. her ſecond Huſ- Magnavile, and 
band was Paz Siſter to Geffery | 
de Beauchamp. the firſt Earl of | 
— WG. 


William de $ 77. 


| n Daughter and . Geffe ry Fitz-Piers, Earl Avelyr. 


of IVilliam de Say. © of Eſſex, in the Reign | 
c | — — Of King John. 
” * 
Ae Joby Fitz-Geffery =Iſabell, Siſter of Ralph 
ty © S 2x Lord of 1 | Briget---Broo#'s Heral- 
DS 2 5 hampfted Hert- drys £©- 153. +: 
DE thy Foradſbire. 
FT Ph 
ES RY Richard Fitz-Fobn. = 
Pun als * 
| > 8 - J » FED? 8 of =Iilltam Beauchamp, 


Richand, &e. Earl of Warwick, 
ob. 26 Edward I. 


Guy de Beauchamp, Alice, Daughter of Robert de Tony, 
| Earl, Ee. 


'G, 


pavmpy v 


1 *pap L- mol 1x 


Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl, Katharine, Daughter of 
ob. 43 Zaum III. Roger Mortimer, Earl 
A of March. 


J *qo---"] pavmpy dr 


uorg v EIT af 


2 3 1 Clos de Beauchamp, = Margaret, Daughter 
S8 Earl, ob. 2 Henry IV. of Milliam Lord 
on 5 J Ferres of Groby. 
ZE 8 
— I " Richard de Beauchamp, 
* Earl of Narw¾ict, ob. 

3 8 5 17 Henry VI. 
8 
7. 
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Newcells (in which Lordſhip, the Cell, and Oratory 


was) ſeems to be held by him of the King, ix Capite, and 


deſcended to him as Heir to Geffery Fitz-Piers Earl of 
Eſſex, which Geffery, by the Marriage of Beatrix Daugh- 


ter and Heir of V Mam de $ ay, had? in her right the Eſtate 
of Eudo Dapifer, and the Magnaviles, as their direct and 


immediate Heir. And it was a Practice {y} in antient 


Days, that they who were either Lords of the Manor, 
Patron of the Church, or Benefactors thereto, or held 


any Fees or Lands of Inheritance within the Pariſh, 


did uſually ſet up their Coat-Armour, and fornetimes 
their Pictures (drawn as near to the Life as they could) 
in the Windows. It was alſo uſual for thoſe who held 
under any Lord to do the fame, out of Reſpect and 
Honour to him, as a Dependent on him; and as there 


were no Windows here to commemorate "them ; in, we 
ſee Figures cut out of the Chalk. And thus we may 
Account for not only the Figure No I. of Richard Earl 
of War wich, but that alſo of King Henry V. who 
was Lord of this Hundred, which deſcended to him 
on the Death of his Brother Thomas Duke of Clarence, 
in the ninth Year of his Reign, which proves at the 
fame time the Age of this Piece of Imagery. This 
Earl Richard was the (2) greateſt Hero of the Age 
he hved in, fo eminent for his Wiſdom, Nurture and 
Manhood, that he was tiled by foreign Princes ; ---- 
T he Pather of Courtefie. He it was, who was ſent 
Embaſſador to the French King to Sa the Lady 
Katharine his Daughter, in Marriage for his Maſter 


() Burton's Hiſt of Leicefterſ. P. 9 
(z) See e 's Account of him 1 1 bis Hiſt. of Warwickſ. P. 32 5. 


King 


TIT 


King Henry V; was appointed Tutor to King Hewry VI, 
and dying April 30, 1439, full of Fame and Honour, 
was buried at Warwick in our Lady-Chapel, where he 
has a moſt * Tomb, 


— This Earl Richard was moſt likely (as Capital 
Lord of Newcells) a Benefactor to this Cell and Ora- 
tory, that the Imagery therein was carved about his 
time, is apparent from the Dreſs, the Apparatus, &c. 
of the Figures; and that both de and his Royal Maſter 
were great Friends to the Order of Hermits, I ſhall 
ſhew from Authority. (2) — Whether, ſays Sir 
William Dugdale, it was out of Reſpect to the Me- 
mory of the famous Gay (who was an Hermit) or 
to view the Rareneſs of its Situation, I cannot lay, 
but certain it is, that King Henry V. being on a time 
at Warwick, came to ſee it, and did determine to 
have founded +a Chantrey here ſor two Prieſts, had 
he not been by Death win Moe After which Ribard 
Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, bearing a great Devo- 
tion to the Place, whereupon then ſtood nothing but 
a ſmall Chapel and a Cottage, in that which the Hermit 
dwelt, in the Firſt of Henry VI, obtained Licence to 
do the like, &c. for two Pricſts, which ſhould ſing Maſs 
in the Chapel there daily, for the good Eſtate of him 
the faid Earl, and his Wife during their Lives, and 
afterwards fon the Health of their Souls, and the Souls 
of all their Parents, Friends, with all the Faithful 
deceaſed. Of which Chantrey William Berkfwell (after- 
wards Dean of the Collegiate Church in Yarwick 


(a) Dugd. Warwick), P. 183. 


and 
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2 
and John Bevington were the firſt Priefts, for whoſe 
Maintenance, and their Succeſſors, the ſaid Earl, in the 
Ninth of Henry VI, had Licence to grant the Manor 
of Aſborne in 2 arwickſhire with one Meſſuage, one 
Carrucate of Land and cxvii.s. xd. of yearly Rent 
lying in Vhitnaſb and Wellesburne. And becauſe he 
thought not that enough, by his laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment he ordained, that in all haſte after his Deceaſe, 
the Remnant of what he had deſigned for his Chantrey- 
Prieſts there, ſhould by his Executors be delivered, 
and made ſure to them, and that the Chapel there, 
with the other Buildings, ſhould be new built, as he 
the ſaid Earl had deviſed, &c. and then did Earl 
Richard, in Memory of the Warlike Guy, erect that 


Statue i yet to be ſeen on the South fide within 
that Chapel. 


---- And here in our Oratory there was moſt likety | 
A Chantrey at this lower or little Altar, from that 
Group of Figures here ſtanding, and alſo one or two 
Chantrey-Prieſts, to officiate at it. But to proceed 
(4) Ns II. (fays our Author) is an imperfect Fi- 
« gure, the Chalk having been rubbed away, the 
“Head plain withyan Helmet on; it is not unlikely 
« this ſhould mean William de 12 agnavile Father of 
« Roifia's firſt Husband, whoſe Lady was Margaret 
. Tg and Heireſs of the great Eudo Dapifer.” 


(5) P. 42. 


K K RR 


R E M A R K 8. 


1 


R E M A R K 8. 


What is above called an Helmet, appears rather to T9 phil 


be a round Bonnet or Cap, fuch as was worn by Per- 
ſons about the Reigns of King Henry Fifth and Sixth, 
as appears from ſeveral Pieces of Painting in Glaſs- 
Windows and Carvings on Stone; that ſuch Caps were 
wore then, may be ſeen from Sir 1 uUliam (c) Dug- 
dale's Repreſentation of the Combat in Paris, between 
John de Aftley and Peter de Maſſe in 1438, and from 


that in Smithfield between the aforcliid Jahn, and 


Sir P Philip Boyle in 1441. 
(4) <« But Ne VIII, and Ne IX. are diſtingui ſhed 


<« (fays the Doctor) above the reſt by Hearts cut on 


« their Breaſts, it is natural to judge from hence, 
4 chat yy mean Roifia's two Husbands. 


VV 8. 
As theſe Figures are above marſhalled, the Sons of 
Lady Roiſia (marked Ne III, IV and V.) do not 
only 3 . of her ſecond Husband Payn de Beau- 


champ, but of her firſt Husband Geffery Fe Magna- 
wile, their own Father; whether this is juſt or na- 


tural, I leave to any Herald. Our Author proceeds, 


and in the ſame manner accounts for thirteen, as 


marked by him in Table III, yet two remain unac- 
counted for: The Yere Family from whom Ro:fra was 


(c) Hit. Warwickſ, P. 72, 73. (d) P. 43. 
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deſcended is entirely omitted; ſome of theſe ſurely 
(as there was room) might have been introduced with 
equal Grace and Juſtice, and in ſo doing our Author 
would have ſhewn his Patroneſs to have had ſomne 
filial Reſpect, and to have expreſſed the Honour and 
Duty that ſhe owed to her own Parents. But theſe 
Figures are aſcertained by mere Imagination, they bear 
no Relation to ReiSa's Family, or to Perſons who 
lived in the Reign of King Henry II. They are much 
more modern Repreſentations, the Head-Dreſs not 
only of the Men, but that of the Women prove the 
fame; that the Head-Dreſs of the Ladies about the 
Year 1400, and afterwards, was, as is repreſented in 
Table III. may be obſerved from antient Figures in 
Glaſs- Windows, and in Stone- Work. In a Window 
over the fourth Arch of the Nave of the Church of 
Oxburgh, on the North fide is this Infeription - 
Orate pro animab. D' Roberti de Weyland & Cecilie 
Uxoris ejus; and in an oppoſite Window on the South 
ſide, is the Shield of the ſaid Sir Robert who was 
Lord of this Town, ---- Argent, on a Croſs Gules, five 
Eſcollops, Or; and on the Stones that fupport the 
Arches of the faid Windows, on the outſide, are to 
be ſeen two Heads carved, probably to repreſent 
Sir Robert, and his Lady who died in 138 5; He, with 
a Bonnet or Cap, and She in a Head-Drefs agreeable 
to what we ſee in Table III; and in the Chancel of the 
ſaid Church, which Chancel was built about the Reign 
of Henry VI, is the Head of a Woman carved in Stone 
with the fame Dreſs, and ſerves as a Pedeſtal to fupport 
one of the great Beams or Principals of the Roof. 
Pe Theſe 


1757 

Theſe Figures ſeem to be carved in or about the 

Reign of King Henry V; it is very probable that ſome 

Chantrey, Fraternity or Guild, was held here at this 

Altar, and that they repreſent ſome particular Mem- 

bers of the fame, who were remarkable for -their Be- 
neneaas, Te. wk .. - 


— Give me leave, by way of CONCLUSION, 20 ſum up in 
Brief the ExipENCE of the Remarks here made 


It appears then, that there was an Oratory with an 
Hermit's Cell at Royfon in the Saxon-Age, long be- 
fore the time of the Lady Roiſia, ſo that ſhe could 
not have any Part or Share in the founding of it. 


It appears to have been the Oratory of ſome one, 
or of a Body of Hermits, and continued to be ſo till 
its Diſſolution in the Reign of King Henry VIII. 


---- It appears that the Imagery or Figures on its 
Wall, bear abſolutely a Relation to Sacred, and not 
to Prophane Hiſtory, that the Figures were a proper 
Apparatus, highly agreeable to fuch antient Chapels 
or Oratories, and that ſome of them were enjoined 
by Sacred Authority to be ſet up in every Church, &c. 


as all Antiquity bears. Witneſs,” which muſt ſuffer by 
any Prophane, Secular Deſcription or Application of 
them. eee NG 


1761 


It appears in part what Images were enjoined 
to be in Religious Places ſet apart for Worſhip, where 
the proper Station of ſome Saints was, which may be 
aſcertained and obſerved by curious Perſons. at this 
very Day, and that the Lady Rozfa had no part in 
the carving of them, out of any private Family-View, 
or to repreſent any Hiſtory of her own time. 


And laſtly, it appears that the Lady Roifia was not 
buried here, but at Chicke/and in Bedfordſbire. ; 


This being the real and true State of the Royſſon- 
Oratory, I ſhall paſs. by thoſe Reflections or Conclu- 
ſions that the Doctor has drawn from the ſuppoſed 
Foundation of the Lady Roiſia, as quite foreign, and 
of no Moment to the Subject in Queſtion. 


inter, x. interr. ibid. I. 24. Site, r. Scite. p 
J. 8. Patter, r. Pattee. 


(e) at the bottom, add - Gold. Le 


Page 8. Line 28. Litteras, read Literas. »* 36 9. Site, 7. Scite. p. 18. 
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| Palzographia Britannica: 


O R, 
DISCOURSES 
ON 
ANTIQUITIES 
I'N 


BRITAIN 


NUMBER UI. 


Origines Royſtonianæ, Part II. or a defence of lady ROISIA deVere 
Foundreſs of Roiſton, againſt rhe calumny of Mr. Parkin rector of Ox- 
burgh. wherein his pretended anſwer is fully refuted : the former opinion 
further confirm'd and illuſtrated. To which occaſionally are added, many 
curious matters in antiquity : and fix copper-plates, 


Nec ſatis apparet, cur librum fafitet, utrum 
minxerit in patrios cineres an trifte bidental 
moverit inceſtus.* certe furit, ac velut nrſas, 
objefFos Caveæ valuit fi frangere clathres, 

fs, doctumque fugat recitator acerbus, 
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By WILLIAM STUKELEY Redfor of All-faints in Stamford, 


— 


STAMFORD: 


Printed by Francis Howgrave, 1746. and ſold by Andreu Rogers 
bookſeller there: and the bookſellers in London. 
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CW ak a IO I 
To the Right Honourable 
The Lord HARDWICK, 


Lord High-Chancellor of Great-Britain, &c &c. 


My Lord, 


T happens, that I very ſoon fulfill, what I ſeem 

to have prognoſticated, when [I firſt did myſelf the 
honor, of prefixing your great name, to my book on 
this ſubject. 


Time that diminiſhes moſt things, may poſlibly 
e add to the bulk of this work, and render it a volume, 
« and more worthy of your Lordfhips patronage. 


The firſt part is really accompliſh'd, and ſooner 
than I then thought of: I wiſh I may be as ſure of 
the latter part. | 


I was 
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DEDICATION. 


I was then induc'd to inſcribe it to your Lordſhip, 
not on account of the bulk of the work, but becauſe of 
the curioſity and worthineſs of the ſubject, as it ap- 
peard to me; and becauſe of its vicinity, to your Lord- 
ſhips elegant retreat of Vimpole; which you have re- 
edity'd, and render d more agreeable for your abode, 


when publick cares will permit you, to _ the ſweets 
of retirement. 


I did not mean, nor do I now mean, to make your 
name a ſanction to my errors. if I have cominiteed any, I 
take them to my ſelf. But I might reaſonably have hoped, 
no one would offer ungentleman · like treatment, to any 
paper, that had the name of Lord Hardwick prefix d: 


whoſe diſcernment of perſons and things is too exact, to 
countenance rudeneſs, or ignorance. 


As the Roiſton antiquity is now become a controverſy: 
what I then offer d to your Lordſhip as a protector of 
learning, Inow lay before you as a judg; well qualified in 
all kinds of human and divine literature. your Lordſhip's 
penetration, is every day exercis d in diſcovering truth, 
thro the gloſſes put upon it, by the moſt artful oratory 
and eloquence, when thrown only into the plaineſt and 
ſimpleſt light: you will not have the leaſt difficulty in 


diſcerning it, from that changeable and fal lacious garb, 
which pretenders to ſcience may draw over it. 


The 


— 0 "4 wy. — # 4 * * > 7 2 a 
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The cauſe likewiſe of a great lady and a widow, the 
cauſe of a great king traduc'd and ill treated, naturally 
addreſſes its ſelf to your Lordſhips tribunal : vhere it will 

ſurely meet that countenance which it deſerves, and i in : 
your conſummate judgement will Sequielce. WP 


To ſuch, to the character of the dead, as well as of W 


living, your — is "he — patron and — | 
rector. 


Some of the noble parts of the hiſtory of our aluſtci- 
us monarch Henry II as a Iegiſlator and lawyer, a hero, 
nd a prince of piety and religion, are here illuſtrated, from 
ben monuments of his time; conformable to the kiſtorj- 2 

ans, who then wrote from their own knowledg, if at any 
time it engages your Lordſhips attention: and if it con-. 
tributes to your entertainment, it will be the greateſt 
pleaſure to 


Za 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip s moſt devoted, 
and obedient ſervant, 


6. julp 1745. 


W. STUKELEY. 
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THE 


PARF ACE. 


HE N I was inform d that Mr. P. — had been for two years, 
Buying himſelf and friends, about writing en the Roiſton anti- 

quity I imagin d, he had met with ſome record, that gave a new light to it, 
what I wrote was done in a very ſhort time, at London, immediately after I 
had taken the drawings of the place, I did it, with an intent to entertain 
ſome friends that defired my opinion Fit. I likewiſe thought the thing de- 
ſerv'd it; for I take it to be the moſt conſiderable Engliſh antiquity, we have 


ſeen. 


I have had many letters from Mr. Roger Gale and other good judges of 

ſuch matters, that thought in the ſame manner: and commending what I had 
done. but it ſurpriz'd me a little, when I read Mr. Ps book, finding 
after he had made a great parade of advertizing by himſelf and friends and 
a muſter-roll of reaſons, proofs and demonſtrations - yet in reality, he had 


only perplex'd, and darken'd the ſubject with new conjectures; and as they 


appear to me, abſolutely wild, arbitrary and groundleſs. I thought it ſtrauge 
that he ſhould trouble the world, on no better a foundation; "till I diſcern'd, 

that there was ſome more than ordinary ſinifter view in it and that a tor- 
rent diſingenuity, rudeneſs, and inflexible contradiction, miſrepreſentation, 


and all the engines of a perverſe ſpirit were employ'd ; which evidently 


ſhew'd, it was diftated by a party rage as he had no perſonal knowl:dge 


good, becauſe ſpoken by the higheſt authority the ſubterraneous chapel at 
Roiſton, was not my property, nor did I aſſume the monopcly of writing up- 
on it. and why might not two perſons write upon it, without being off en/tve 


to one another? but ſomewhat mere than common is ever at the bottom; aH 


ill language is us*d + at lia, with the lawyers, it is reckow'd, the /ign © 


a bad cauſe. 
Je | This 


A man's foes ſhall be they of his own houſehold : a truth which must hold 
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The P R E F ACHE. ii 


This geutleman, who from an oblique turn ſomewhere, undertook to write 
azainſt me, ſuppos'd, be could not make out a book, unleſs he tranſerib'd mine. 
and after be had tired his friends, far and near, town and country, with 
endeavoiiring to get ſubſcriptions, for ſo important a performance he thought, 
the book would not ſell with a ſample title, therefore he garniſh'd it, with the 
pomp cf, Remarks on or an anſwer to Dr, Stukeley's book. 


Like Horace's chap, 


ws 


Ut * ad merces, turbam qui cogit emendas. 


and that he might transfuſe my book compleatly into his own, he purloin d my 


plates too; tut wanted ingenuity to acknowledge by whom 'be bad profited - 
aud palm 4 them upon the world for his own, in his advertiſements. 


A popiſh bookſeller who „ falls works, calculated for the benefit of mother 
church, was firſt employed to get my plates, from my bookſe ler. but (as the 
plates were in my own cuftody ) they were oblig d to copy them, and very dif= 
honeſtly left out my name at the bottom of the plates, as the deſigner, bo- 
ever undertakes to draw them out, no worſe than I have done, from the ſub= 
terraneous chapel its ſelf, will Si it takes no ſmall time, and pains and 
judgment. therefore I had a right to their thanks at leaſt, when they us d my 
labours without leave. this uf, age among Proteſtants is call d rag. 


In my book, I i luftrated the whole affait of this chapel, from the bet hi- 
 forians. from thoſe hiſtorians that lived in the time, when the things were 
tranſacted. from the accurate and learned Benedict Abbot of Peterborough, 

_ chaplain to Henry II. always preſent with bim, both at home and in Nor- 
mandy. 4 fine character of him in Swapham put out by Sparkes, and 4 


catalogue of the books he wrote, p. 99. ſee Hernes * S of him , before bis 
edition, and of him more Lon. Ma 


Again my accounts are taken from that noble hiſtorian Roger Hoveden, 
another of Henry IIs. chaplains, always at court, perſonally converſant in all 
tranſactions of thoſe times: who had all the original papers in bis hand, of 
which he writes. again, from Giraldus Cambrenſis, who was a karned 
man, aud ſecretary tu that monarch, along with him in his Triſh expedition, 


knew all the ſecrets and ſprings of perſons and things. laftly from Matthew 
Paris, 


il The PREFACE, 


Paris, 4 mk of St. Albans, near the ſeat of power: one of the moſt re- 
nown d hiftorians of this kingdom, ſa;'s biſbop Nicolſon, but one particularly 
lyable to the ſpleen of the papiſts. as may be ſeen ſufficiently in the teſtimony 
preſiat to Wats's edition. yet the papifts themſelves give him the charafter of 

an excellent biftorian. > 


Theſe euere all coeval with the matters wrote on. the hiflory and imagery of 
abe Roiſton chapel, the whole of my book, is graphically deduc d from theſe 
authors, and appears like a picture drawn from their words. they mutually 
confirm each others veracity and exatineſs. and only upon the ſuppoſal of its 
being done for what I maks it, it could nut have been deſign d more ac- 
eurately. 


But all this is ſpirited away, by the fiugle romant of the golden legend. 
there is not any one thing, in my book, that is not attack d from that promp= 
tuary of popiſh ſuperſtition. in a word p. 28. he makes my whole hiſtory of 
the imagery to be deduc d from cert eiu monkith annals, and that I am forc d 
to frretch even them, to make em tally wit) my account. 


This, goed reader, is the methcd wherewith ſome people treat mankind. 
you are not to believe any thing but the golden legend. any author, living or 
dead that tallys not therewith, is to be damu d. thoſe admiraile hiſtorians 
abovemention'd, the honor and glory of our country, and its hiſtory, muſt be 
branded with the name of monkiſh annals. they diſtinguiſh not, the public 
tranſactions of higheſt moment, of be eaſtern aud weſtern world, the fate aud 
fortune of many kingaoms aud eſtates, letters of the greateſt princes, 
pandects of laws civil and eccleſiaſtical, and other matters of policy and legi- 
flat. on, of utmoſt concern to mankind, from the little occurrences, within the 
walls of a cloiſter. and all the while the golden legend is held forth, as the. 
only unqueſtionable authority. ſo that with much tranſcription from my book, 
much from the golden legend, much falſe quotation, chicanery, ſophiſiry, miſ= 
repreſentation and invidious reflection, aud all my copper plates, a new bock 
is produc'd, to alarm the world with my name, as if. I had been guilty of the 
moſt atrocious crime. and a diſpute is raiſed, upon a matter nt of ſufficient im- 
portance as a diſpute, in a ſcience conjettural: aud where we pofſitly maybath 
of us be inthe wrong. 
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The PREFACE. SE” 


But in reality the 1 is not 6 much between Dr Stakeley and Mr 


P as letueen Benedict Abbot and the legenda aurea. for infted of 


ſolid hiſtery, we muſt be teaz'd with repeated quotation from thence, and that 


too in the obſolete language. like the antiquarys gueſts, invited to an enter - 
tainment of acorns .* becauſe, truly, that was the moſt antient food. for 
the ſame reaſon, they ought to be allow'd to driak out of acorn cups only. 


and this is the way to make the entertainment dry and ſober enough. and by 


this rule, au antiquary may well protract the payment of a tradeſman's bill - 
for tis not worthy of his regard, till it becomes an antiquity. 


7 bus fares it with theſe gentlemen, that think, if they have git a ſeal or 


two of an old abby, they are quality'd for an aut bor. and that every thing 


which is old ought to be printed, indiſcriminately, for that reaſon only - 
without any uſe, inſtruction or entertainment. but tis altogether inexcuſable 
to make this a pretence to abuſe any perſon * and carry on Fs of Preys 
reſentment, oa their waſte Paper. 


I have for a has wh ile enjoy" d the candor of the public, toward my writings, 
I have quoted innumerable authors therein; never with acrimony, aud ill-na- 
ture; never without honor, decency aud reſets. but here my misfortune is to 
have ſpoken honorably of a great king, the greateſt who ever rul'd our ſcepter. 
1 bave ſpoken honorably of many noble perſonages, that were much attach'd_ 
to him. I have made Henry the IId. as it were the hero of my book, who 


dealt ſome hard things toward their favorite ſaint Becker. I have ſpoke civilly 


of a lady of quality, and of picty, throughout my Look ; conſequently her name 
often occurs. this fine lady he rudely calls crambe bis repetita. a new phraſe 
of his own making.” I have ſpoken ſome true things, tho' not to the honor of 


tbe French. I have likewiſe neglefed ſome falſom adoration, to ſome ſaints, 


beth of Engliſh and foreign growth. true and imaginary. this is provocation 
enough : theſe are crimes that demand the ſevereſt ſage © ſuch as the tyrants 
of civil and ſpiritual power never fail to deal, toward all under their hands. 


Therefore I bope the candid reader will oardos me, if ſelf defence among o- 
ther reaſons, excites me, to offer this further account of the Roiſton antiquity, 
in print. what I wrote before on the ſubjeF, I thought it deſerv'd it. I had an 
opinion of the curioſty of it. aud I know, to what a length theſe matters 
of (ſpeculation may acceptably be extended; and po further, I muſt, then, in- 

Ireat 


%% INRNEFACE 


treat the reader not to impute to me, the tediouſneſs or the dulne(s of the pre- 
ſent diſpute. and if any thing diſag reabli falls to the ſhare of my opponent; if 
the great laugh is turn d upon himſelf + he muſt charge it to his own ac- 
count . who began with me, cauſele/ly and unprovoked, nor fall I think my 
Jef anſwerable for any future conſequences, 


As I have been oblig'd to reconſider the matter, and to re-examine the de- 
ſigns I made of it, I found the farther I inquired into it, the more I was con- 
vinced of the truth of my former hypotheſis; and many new c1nfirmations 
and illuſtrations of it occur d. I have recited a goed many of them, tho' aot 
all. this has ſwell'd my book; and I have added ſome other incidental matters, 
that I thought new, uſeful, important and entertaining; to allure the reader 
in going thro' ſuch a heap of croſs-grain'd contradiction, as I had to deal with. 
as ſome farther relief to his patience, I have divided it into chapters. I think 
have intirely overthrown my adverſarys ſcheme, which is not ſtrong, 
thro” its own repug nancy to its ſelf. *tis incon/iftent, has no regular ſyſtem, no 
meaning, more than a jejune view of reftoring the worſt part of old religion 
making us to believe, there are no claws in the Iyon's foot, but I do not pretend to 
demonſtration, as he does, where he is the moſt diſtant from it. I think I ſuf 
ficiently ſhew, his notions about lady RO IS I A's cave, are very ill found- 
ed, and his fantaſtic triumph premature, 1 


I have only to advertize and aſſure the reader, that this work was intirely 
Ainiſbed in the beginning of the month of july 1745, before we had any know- 
ledge of the late ſhocking rebellion ; and was intended to have been printed that 
ſummer. I mention this for two reaſons, 1ſt. that the reader may not think 
any expreſſions herein were owing to that event in truth, I have ſtruck out 
many, that might have been ſo interpreted. and zdly. I defer'd the publica- 
tion, till the rebellion was ſubdu'd ; as an amuſement unſeaſonable, in a time of 
ſo much danger. OH FL IA 


N. B. The motto in the title page is taken from 
1 Horat. de arte poet, ad finem. 
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CHAP: 1 
Nec minus eft virtus, quam gucrere parta tueri. 


The tapiſtry of the conquerors expedition, in the church of Bayeux, of a like 
taſte with lady RO IS IA“ s fgures. The nobleſt monument of Engliſh 
antiquity abroad as the Roiſton cave at home. A new confirmation of 
my kypothe/is from ſome letters in it. Some remarks on Mr. Ps 
hoftility, the manner and ſourſe of it, becauſe T (peak civilly of Henry II. 

The aver/i on of the court of Rome. 


HE great French antiquary, Montſaucon, in the year. 1730, 
publiſh'd a pompous book in two toliv volumes, dedicated to 
the French king; intituled, Jes monunens de la monarchie fran- 
coiſe, with all the figures and repreſentations of their Kings, their monu- 
ments, and the antiquitys relating to them, which time has ſpar'd. The 

nobleſt part of that work, is a fuir of hangings, belonging to the cathe- 
dral church of Bayerx in Normandy, being the hiſtory of the conqueſt (as 
comonly call'a) by William duke of Normandy. This piece of tapiſtry 
is 212 foot in length, about two foot in bredth. It contains the repreſen- 
tation of Edward the confeſſor making his will; ſending over Harold, one 
of his nobles, to William duke of Normandy with it: wherein he has no- 
minated him the duke, his ſucceſſor. Harold by tempeſt is driven upon 
the coaſt of Guy earl of Ponthier ; who took him priſoner and expected 
a conſiderable ranſom, Duke William hearing of it, demands the liberty 
of Harold, and carrys him to his palace. Harold ſwears fealty to him, 
He returns. King Edward dyes. Harold is crown'd by Stigand archbi- 
ſhop. The aue builds a fleet and invades Eug laud, gives battle to 
Harold, who is kill'd. 
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This is the beginning and the end of this piece of tapiſtry, for tis not 
quite Compleat ; nor have I mention'd the whole, of what hiſtory it con- 
tains; but refer the cutious reader to the work. We learn here, from 
the picture of it, much of the uſage of thoſe times, which were the ſame 
in Eugland and France their habits, arms, thips, churches, houſes, and 
many other matters, conformable to the beſt hiſtorians of the time. And 
we learn many facts, in that memorable hiftery, which writers have not 
advertiſed us of. ; 8 | 


"Tis the conſtant opinion of thoſe of the church of Bayeux, which has 


made by Maud, wife to Milliam the conqueror. That vertuous princeſs, 


much intereſted for the olory of the king her husband, had a mind to 
leave to poſterity, this monument of one of the greateſt and moſt fortu- 
nate expeditions, that ever was made. 


Monſieur Aontſances had this work drawn out exactly, in the taſte and 
manner of the original - and has taken pains to 1lluttrate the whole hi- 
ſtory, largely. His book in general, does great honour to his own coun- 
try; and this piece in particular, is indeed, the nobleſt monument in the 
world, relating to our old Engliſþ hiſtory, Had Mr Parkin ever ſeen 
this Work, he would have ſneer'd it; as he has done that at Roiſton, in 
language, and complements equally awkard ; in the dedication to his pa- 
tron, of which 'tis proper I ſhould give a ſpecimen : as an introduction 
to his taſte and manner. 


* This muſt be granted, as you have ſo accurately ſurvey'd the bold 
* baſſo relievo's the breathing ſtatues of the principal ſaints, the mar- 
te vellous hiſtorical pieces and ornaments requir'd to be, and to be ob- 
* ſerv'd in churches abroad ornaments and relievo's to be found 
< alfo in our oratory, tho? in a mean and very low lite. 


This muft be granted to be ſuch a piece of language and matter as 
never yet was addreſs'd, in any dedication. The meaning ot it is too ab- 
ſtruſe, too far remov'd from vulgar underſtanding, for me to pretend to 
explain the whole of it; I only make an anſwer to er remark upon the laſt 
Words, as they appertain to my province.“ Ornaments and relievo's 
* to be found alſo, in our oratory, tho' in a very mean and low life. | 

a: Mr. 


' 
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* 
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Mr. P-— would certainly think this fne work of Montfaucon's, not 
ſo elegant as thoſe of Augelo and Bandinello (as he calls him) but 1 muſt 
tell him, he that pretends to be an antiquarian, ſhould know, the value of 
things does not altogether go in proportion with their fineneſs. And had 
theſe hangings been as well deſign'd, as Angelo and Bandinelli could have 
done it; they would have been of no value at all; becauſe, like their 
works, they would only be the fantaſtical ideas of the deiigners imagina- 
tion ; who never faw the perſons and things repreſented. Yer people of 
true judgement value theſe works, becauſe they are what they are; of 
the taſte of the time they belong to, whence we know their genuine- 
neſs. And thoſe who underſtand drawing as well as Mr. P does, 
who are not few in number, can very eaſily form a moſt exact idea of the 
thing thus repreſented, in the taſte of the time, It would be abſurd and 
unnatural were it otherwiſe. And the term of low life is as improperly - 
affixed to theſe things; as his compariſon between the popiſh ornaments 
of churches abroad; and the sketches of lady RO [STIA*”s crypt, 


The ruth is, the draw! ing in this famons piece of tapiſtry, is P ex- 
tremely like that of our lady RO ISIA“s, (for fo I muſt ſtill ven- 
ture to ſpeak, notwithſtanding Mr. P 's anger) that at firſt ſight we 
diſcern, they are of a country, and age, and hand, very little diſtant 
and different. And I till dare venture to affirm, that the counteſs 
ROISTA a lady of vertue, much intereſted for the glory of the king, 
the great benefactor of their family, faithful adherents to the king (Henry 
II. I mean) wrought theſe figures and pictures, in her ſepulchral chapel 
at Roifton ; as a monument to herſelf and to them. And as Moutfaucou's 
tapiſtry is indubitably, the nobleſt monument of Eugliſb antiquity abroad, 
fo is our Roifton cave, the nobleſt monument of Engliſh antiquity, that is 
in England, or that has been diſcover'd in our time. 


ITis this couſideration alone that tempts me, to make this ſecond pub- 
lication. It was happy for Montfaucon, that there is a running inſcrip- 
tion in letters, all along every part of the tapiſtry, to explain the whole: 


chus it begins, 


REX EDWARD HAROLD DVX ANGLORVM 
ET SVI MILITES EQVITANT AD BOSHAM 


E CCLESIA HIC HAROLD MARE NAVIGAVIT, ord 
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otherwiſe it wenld liave been as difficult, to have explain'd it, as that of 
lady RO ISS TA's carving, But queen Maud made it on purpoſe for 
a public monument, and gave it to the church, where it happens to be 
prefery'd to this day. Lady ROTSIA made her work, for a private 
monument, for none to {ee but Herſelf, well acquainted_ with every 
figure, and the megning ſte had, in making them. 


In june 1745. I went down this venerable obſcurity again, to compare 
my drawings with the originals, for Mr. P — finds fault with my prints, 
as not being juſtly taken ; tho* at the fame time, he copys them with all 
pretended faults. I had reaſon to wonder, that they wanted ſo little cor- 
rection, as the candid reader will find, by comparing the impreſſion in 
this, with the former book of my publication. For 'tis extremely difficult 


to draw a regular deſign, of the whole imagery, as I have done in my 


two plates, Becauſe a few large candles afford but a very ſmall degree of 
light, in fo large a place. Whilſt T nicely view'd the figure of S. Laurence, 
I diſcern*d upon his garment, two letters thus, Vs which I had not ſeen 
before, They ſeem to be the laſt letters of. the name Laurentius, I ob- 


ſerve the letters are exactly of the ſame manner, as thoſe in the tapiſtry 


of Bayerx And there frequently, the letters are of different ſizes, as 
here : which 1s a confirmation of my ſcheme. 5 


I had not ſo caſy a task to explain the hiſtory of this cell, for want of 


the letters, as in the tapiſtry; but I attempted it, becauſe I thought it 
merited it. What I wrote upon it, was done in a month's time, at Lon- 


don, and ſent to the preſs. but ſince I have been fo ill us'd for my en- 


deavours, to amuſe the public, I have taken more time, carefully to in- 
quire into this affair, and every days conſideration of it, confirms me in 
my former ſentiments. | 


My intention therefore in this book is, to examine that of my oppo- 
nents, And when I reflect upon the obvious and notorious intent I had, 
in what TI firſt publiſh'd about it, I, and all the world, as far as I ſee, 
wonder, what ſpirit could poſſeſs the man, that wrote againſt it; eſpeci- 
ally in his manner, It muſt needs be acknowledg'd, that I wrote with 
an intent to amuſe and entertain, and perhaps ſomewhat improve, thoſe 
that pleaſed to read it, It was profeſſedly a matter of conjecture, and all 
ſtudys of this kind, for the moſt part, muſt needs be ſo. Suppoſe I were 


miſtaken, 


5 


miſtaken, Cuppoſe he could have conjectur'd ha than I, he mi ght have 


publ. ſh'd it independently of my work : but I aver, he had no ths to 


do it, in the manner he has done. 


When he had ſurreptitiouſly obtain'd my prints: his next buſineſs was 
to find fault, with them, and every thing I had wrote, to explain em. His 
firſt and determin'd reſolution was to deny and decry every thing I had 


wrote; to contradict every aſſertion, what I apprehended to be antienr, 
he wonld have modern. What I thought of a later date, he will cxalt it, 


to a high degree of antiquity : in a word, ro affirm what I deny, and to 
deny What I: affirm. 


All this while he pretends not to go upon ordinary grounds of proba- 


bilitys, which are proper to theſe ſtudys; a lay ing of evidences together, 

in ſuch a manner as they will bear, or require: but he proclaims em all 
proofs and demonſtrations, He could not be content to take my prints 
for his own, but he has likewiſe tranſcrib'd nearly my whole book, and ſold 
it for his own. He has copy'd both prints and book, merely for the 


ſake of finding fault with them, and to ſwell his own. And it any | 
thing can ſtill poſſibly be worſe, he has hit upon it, which 1s, treating 


me throughout his whole book with indecency. 


We have no perfonal accquaintance together, and therefore ſome 
people would wonder at it. How without any provocation, one man 


ſhould thus treat another. Tis not uncommon, for poopie of dif- 


ferent ſtudys, to deſpiſe thoſe they are not addicted to. How comes it 
about, that one who ſeems to have a love for ſtudys in antiquity, can'c 


be civil to one of like turn? It was not long, before I found out the ſourſe 


of all this malice, which I ſhall give from my learned friend biſhop Nicol- 
ſon's Engliſh hiſtorical library, p. 77. 


« Henry Ids. long conteſts (ſays he) with the haughty archbiſhop 
« Becket, gave occaſion to vaſt numbers of writers to engage on both 
* ſides ; fo that we have ſeveral pictures drawn of this king; who is re- 


<« preſented ſometime as a god, and elſewhere as a devil; according as 


« the author favour'd the court of Exgland, or of Roe, 
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Now Henry II. and his mother the a were the great patrons ot 


Lady ROISIA's family ; and her family were firm adherents to the 


royal intereſts. I have interpreted the imagery of the Roifton oratory, to 


relate thereto. I have ſhewn Henry IIs. picture therein twice, and his 


wives, queen Elenor ; I have ſpoke with reſpect of him. This has rais'd 
my adverſarys N he will have it to be any body rather then Henry 
II. Moreover there is another figure in this oratory, which he ſays, is 


Thomas a Becket : but J have not acknowledg 'd it, in that quality. All 


theſe are fundamental crimes, not to be forgiven. Therefore my book 
muſt be condemn'd by him, and his inquiſitorial councel ; as heterodox, 


and heretical. 


| Nevertheleſs I ſhall aſſume the liberty of anſwering for myſelf. But as 
I always wrote for the entertainment of the public ; I would endeavour 
to do it, in as agreeable a manner as I can : I would not be prolix, in 
that which! is of no great ee nor even in that which is amnſing, 


peruſing my antagoniſt's book, 1 find *cis of fo inconſiſtent and contra- 
dictory a texture, that there appears no ſyſtem in it. He endeavours to 
deſtroy mine, without ſubſlituting any thing regular in its ſtead, He leads 
the reader, thro? a tedious detail of fable and romance, without informing 
him of any thing worth notice. His ideas are ſo confus'd, that tho' no- 


thing is more eaſy than to anſwer it, yet tis perplexing to do it in a me- 
thod, fit for the readers peruſal; therefore to make amends for ſo much 


tedious diſputation, I ſhall take opportunitys to add ſome matters perti- 
nent, and ot 1 importance enough ſeaſonably to releive him. 
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 Parcuus ; iſta wiris tamen olicienda memento. Virg. 


The hiftory of Roiſton, the croſs, and ſubterraneous crypt, agreeable to what 
all authors have hitherto wrote on the place. All rejected by Mr. P 


get he offers no regular hypotheſis. Our author anſwers him page by page. 
Demonſtrations not ea/ily found in antiquity matters. His proofs confuted. 
I. That the croſs at Roiſton is older tban lady R OISIA. IL From 
the hundred court. III. His fundamental reaſon overthrown. A make- 
weight reaſon overballanced. Mr. P=— recommended to a Pot, 


i 


Have faid ſomewhat of the occaſion of this book; I ſhall now open the 

_ cauſe, that is ro be agitated between us. In the year 1742, they 
accidentally diſcover'd a ſubterraneous crypt, in the very center of the 
town of Roiſton in Hertfordſpire - under the very market- croſs, cloſe by 
the ſtump of an antient croſs, which originally gave name to the town. 
At firſt, this town was called Roiſzs croſs, being built ſince the Norman 
times, as all authors agree, that ever wrote about it. Before then, this 
place was an open, uninhabited champaign, or chalk down, for grazing 
of ſheep, like the Wiltſhire and Dorſetſbire plains ; cover'd with a molt 
beautiful turf : the whole country being an intire body of chalk. 


The croſs was a large and tall obeliſcal free ſtone, let into the foot- 
ſtool, a great rough {tone remaining: the ſtones being fitted into one a- 
nother, with mortaiſe and tenon, as the workmen ſpeak. On the head 
of the obeliſcal ſtone was a cap or capital, fitted on with like mortaiſe and 
tenon, on which was a crucifix carv'd, or the image of the virgin ary 
and ſome other ſaints. 


There 
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There were very many of theſe croſſes formerly, ſet up, where ſeveral 
roads meet, and were deſign'd for directions t travellers, and to put 
them in mind of addreſſing themſelves to God almighty, their moſt i impor- 
tant buſineſs, in the journey of life. In this northern road, there is a 
very fine od of this ſort, remaining at Newark upon Trent, call'd Beau- 
mont's croſs. And there was zach finer one, in the middle of the 
market place, which they had indifcreetly incompaſs'd with a market 


houſe of timber. The mob at a late election for members of parliament, 


riotoufly burnt it down, and deſtroy'd the noble monument in the center, 
the croſs of ſtone. 


The Roifton croſs I ſuppoſe, was deſtroy'd i in ſome like fooliſh riot, or 
when over 15 people at the Reformation, or in the civil wars, pull'd 
down theſe monuments, thinking they were ſuperſtitious. It ſtood 
where the two famous old Roman roads croſs each other, the hermen- 
ſtreet running north and ſouth, the 1kenil-ſtreet, paſſing it at almoſt right 
angles. This croſs, by the concurrent relation of all authors, that ever 
cxamin'd this ſubject, was erected by a Lady of great eminence, whoſe 
name was ROISTA or Roheſia, which is no other than our modern 
rare of Roſe ; but it was a common name among our Norman anceſtors. 


1 hey all agree this was a lady of quality, tho all, for \ want 0 ſufficient 
inquiry, do not preciſely tell us the perſon. 


After ſufficient care, Linform'd the reader in the firſt part of this work, 
who this Lady was, of her deſcent, fortune and family, of her husband's, 


children, her and their actions, as fully as was neceſlary to the purpoſe 
propos'd. 


* The ſubterraneous crypt, which we are to diſpute abeut, is in the 


ground belonging to this lady, being parcel of the mannor of Nuſels, hard 
by. »Tis a ad, bell- like concavity, dug under ground, in the ſolid 


chalk-clift, about 20 foot diameter, 30 or 40 in height. The paſſage into 


it, is by a narrow perpendicular well, reaching about half way down; 
with holes cut in the ſides oppoſitely, for the feet, like a ladder. For the 
reſt, there was a ladder, as at preſent, to deſcend by. Round the bot- 
tom, is a broad circular podium or bench, going quite round, too broad 
and not high enough for a bench to ſit on; therefore manifeſtly made for 
the purpoſe of proſtration, in acts of devotion. This bench is cut off on 


the 


TAB. I. Frontiſpiece. 
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the eaſt ſide for abort the pace of ſix foot, with a cavity, dug lower chan 


the floor of the crypt ; maniſeſlly defign'd for, and therefore, in my 
Plate call'd, the grave. 


All round the wall of this place, are cut in baſſo relievo, in the chalk, 
many buntes ot men, women, ſaints, crucifixes, &c. in the ſtile and ha- 
bits of the time of the firſt Plantagenets, when our Lady ROISIA 


livid. Theſe figures extend as high as a peiſon that cut them, can rea- 
ſonably reach. 


Digging a hole in the ground, anno 1742. to ſet a poſt down, in the 
market croſs, they came to a large militone, which was laid over the per- 
pendicular deſcent. They went down and diſcover'd the upper part of 
tae bell-like form, but almoſt fill'd up with rubbiſh, they emptyed the 
place of the rubbiſh, in hopes of finding treaſure. when they came to 
about the height of the carved figures, they found the remaining ſpace 
to the very bottom, Bild up with the pureſt garden mold; and in that, 
the corpſe or iceleton of a woman; the (cull Ot Es [ had in my hand, 
and well Knew to be ſemelc. 


When I had mature! 2 examin'd and conſider'd all the circumſtances, 
and all the appearances of this atiair, I thought I had good reaſon to 
pronounce this place. an anticnt Wen 'chral chapel, made here before 
the town of Roifon, by lady R 0 IS 14: who had ſet up the croſs: 
intended for the place of her burial, and was fo in fact; that it was her 
body found therein. Ihe rottenneſs of the bones ſhew'd it had been in- 
terr'd there five cr coo Years. When I had drawn out the imagery and 
examin'd it, by the hiftcri2ns of the time, I fennd out the full purport 
of it, as in my former book, which I orintenl at the requeſt of my friends, 
both in town and coumre, who exprett an iat ire fattsfattion and approba- 
tion ol it. 


When I wrote it, I liad not conſulted the 1: borio 15 284 learned Ma— 
ders funeral monuments, from hence 1 ſhall tranſcribe whar kg to 
our aſtair; both as tis a ſtrong confirmation of my {entiments, and may 
be prop ſed as the text or gt for us to ialargc upon, in this dlipute. 
p 547, N caver. 
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(10) 
Roiſton. 


boy © Robeff 72 the daughter of Aubrey de Vere, chief juſtice of England, un- 
c Jer Henry I. (alter to Aubrey de Vere, the firſt ear! of Oxford, and 
„ wife to Geffery Magnavilla, or Mandevil the firſt earl of Eſſex) erected, 
< where now this town of Roiſton ſtandeth, a croſs in the highway, which 
* was thought in that age, a pious work to put paſſengers in mind of 
* Chriſt's paſſion. Whereupon it was called Crux Rohefie, before there 
* was cither church, or town. But afterwards, faith Vincent, ont of the 
« records in the tower, Euſtach de Merch, knight, lord of Nuſels in this 


e tract, had adjoyned thereto, a little monaſtery of cannons regular, in ho- 


* nour of St. Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury. then were innes built here. 
e ſo that in proceſs of time, by little and little, it grew to be a town, 

* which inftead of Robeſia's croſs, was called Robefa 4's town, and now 
e into Roiſton. 


* This priory was augmented in her revenues, and renewed by Ra- 
* dulphus de Rouceſter and others. Richard I. gives aud confirms, mona- 
* Rerio ſandti Thome martyris, apud crucem Rohefſie, & canonicis ibidem, 
7 locum ipſum in quo idem monaſterium fundatum eſt, cum pertinentijs ſuis, 

* que Euſtachius de Merc fundator ipſius monaſterij, & Radulfus de Rou- 
© ceſter, & alt; fideles, rationabiliter dedere eis. Anno regni L in arch, 
c rig London, cart. antig. R. 


Nr. Weaver who writes this, was a great maſter in our Exgliſh anti- 


quitys, of infinite diligence in ſearching records, and ot good judgement. 


He had the moſt extenſive acquaintance, with all the antiquarys of his 
time, who were very free in communications to him. He had full liberty 
of inſpecting all the records, in the tower, in the augmentation office, the 


rolls, the heralds office, Sir Robert Cotron's immenſe library ; he had the 


collections of Auguſtin Vincent, Windſcr herald, and keeper of the tower 
records; of Sir Heary Spelman and Mr. Seiden; Sir Simon Deus; Sir 


Ni. hard, and dir Henry St. George; Fohn Philpot, and William la Neve, 


York herald, and to ſay all Mr. Camden. Theretore what he writes, muſt 


be of authority, and with his ſentiments about the matter in hand, mine 
coincide. : 


| hill mate {ome ſhort remarks upon what 1 quoted from him. He 
| ſays 
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ſays our Lady RO ISI A erected her croſs here; before there wie 
either church or town. Then he ſhews, from the records in the tower 
that Euſtace de Mere, lord of Nuſels, built his monaſtery here, beſore 
there was any town, and apparently, on account of Lady ROIST 4* 
croſs. he built the monaſtery on this ſpot of ground, for the fake of 
croſs, All this is agreably to my notions, Both that and the hoſpital 
were the conſequents of the ſpirit of religion which R O IS 1 A excited 
in the place, as ſaid, in the concluſion of my book; But it was not the 
croſs only, the work of this pious lady, but her ſepulchral chapel alſo 
which ſhe had for a tract of years made her occaſional oratory, that excit= 
ed Sir Euſtace de Merc her ſucceſſor in Nuſels, no doubt an accqaintance 
and admirer of her virtues, to found his monaſtery here, at her croſs ; 
and on account of her being buryed here. at which ſolemnity, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, he was an affiſtant, and probably chiet agent, A 
croſs was look'd upon as holy ground; and frequently in old times, ſet 
up on purpote for religions people, to commemorate in their prayers, 
ople there inter'd ; whether in a civil or a military way. Sometime, 
it was ſet up before interment, ſometime alter. 


Again I remark, from the words of the charter, of the foundation cf 
the monaſtery, which he quotes, lech ipſum in quo idem monafteriti 
fundatum eft, the ſcite of the monaſtery ; that the monaſtery was then in 
building, This was in the year 1189, the firſt of Richard I. Lady 
ROTISTIA being then newly dead, and interred here. 


All that I wrote concerning this affair is exactly agreeable to what ap- 
pears on records, and to what all authors have faid about Roiſton. It 
was profeſſedly matter of conjecture, we cannot otherwiſe write on ſuch 
things. Tis a regular and conſiſtent account, in a plain manner decypher- 
ing the intire imagery of her ſepulchral chapel, in matters ot hiſtory, re- 
lating to her family and the times, and circumſtances of things, ſhe liv'd 
in. Tis every whit as pertinently done, as queen Maua's tapiſtry above- 
mention'd, is explain'd by the running title, along the upper- part ot the 
tapiſtry. Lady RO IS IA did not think fit to write the names of per- 
ſons of the figures; ſhe had no need to do it, being for her own ute, wit 
knew well what ſhe meant by them. Therefore beyond all reafonal/l: 

diſpute, there is the higheſt degree of probability that is poſſible, that 
my #rpothefis is juſt, and well founded. It Mr, P had a mind to 
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offer other eonjectures to the publick, he might have done it without 
regarding me, at leaſt without abuſing me: without an aner to me, 
as he calls it, who never wrote of him, or to him: as being a ſtranger to 
him. | 


Then might the world have judg'd of the two conjectures, and choſe 

which they lik'd; if they had thoaght fit to have read 'em both. or if 
he was reſolv'd te draw my name in; yet he wk FN have done it in a 
manner that would have become a gentleman. When he look'd over Horace 
for his unmeaning motto, he oveviook 'd this, 


7% %, noviſti rectius iſtis, 
candidus impert! —— 3 man may impart his own opinion, with can- 
dour and civility to all others. aſluredly ill manners will ſuit no cauſe ; 
but ris unpardonable, in a brother con jecturer. 


Now in aaſver to my book, Mr. P. denys all, that Lor any body 

elſe have wrote, conccriing Roi/ffon in general, or this ſudterranenous 
crypt in perticular He ſays, Roi ſton i is an old town; a ſaxon town; he 
ſays, the croſs is of ſaxon N He baniſhes lady ROS 1A ont of 
being. He allows this to have been a chapel, but that it was a hermitage 
chapel; and ſtill that it was 2 public chapel, much frequented by tra- 
vellers; that there were no leſs than five altars at the place, that there 
were one or more religious gilds or fraternitys held here: that many great 
and noble perſonages we e beneta tors to it, and were buryed there: and 
that theſe pictures generally repreſent the benefactors. 


This is the beſt general account J could draw up, of his hypotheſis, 
from his book, which from the contufion-of his ideas, is as contradictory 
to its ſelf, as to me; to the plain reaſon of things: to all writers and 
authority whether antient or modern. The fable of ÆAſop may fitly be ap- 


ply'd here, of the man who had two wives, plucking off hi hairs alter- 
nately, till he was quite bald. 


What I and other writers make antient, he declares modern, and e con. 
tra; nay he make the ſame things both antient and modern. and I 
chnk no bouy that has ever ſeen the place, and looks over his account of 


t, but muſt immediately fee the abſurdity and impoſſibility of his ac- 
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count. therefore I judge, the beſt way I can take to anſwer him, is to fol- 


low him pago e by Page, as he has form'd his book into no ſyſtem. When 
J have retuted hin, Iwill make a recapitulation of my own account, Wien 
ſome additional evidences, tending to confirm it. 


Rh 4. Mr. P—— gives reaſon! Ly way of proof, to ſhe , that there was 
da croſs, with an hermirc's cell and oratory annexed, in the town o Reg- 
« 5 55 long be“ 0 the time vf the lady Roifia, And here he ſhall ccca- 

e fionally and {4 the way demonfrate, that part of the figures in the ſai. 


“ oratory, aſc:ived by De. St:kely, to be the work of that lady, is with- 


& out heco Oi truth or foundation. 


This is, what ve may call his text, or r general challenge. I ſhall firſt 


diſſect and divide it, by way ot comment, to thew * Hat c 4 15 Way of 


proof and dem:nfrations, we are to expett in the progteſs of this work. A 
great aptiquary this, that deals fo confidently, with 7ea'ons by way of 
progfy.2 in theſe matters, which conteſledly, in the main, amount only to 


con jectures, weillatd together: the nature of theſe ſtudys requiring and 


admitting no more. Not only fo, “but he will by the way der 22 -ate 
ci tnat 9 25 of the figures in the ſil oratory aſcribed by Dr. $ 
„the work of that lady, is without any he of truth or foundation. 


Ry fart of the figures, we ought to infer, that he grants, lady Rosa 
had made ſome of the work. Whether he grants it or no, we malt grant, 
that he has undertaken an arduous piece of work, to demonſtrate a ne- 
eative. He firſt began, O courteous reader | to introduce matliemati— 


cal certainty into the ſcience of antiquitys ! and further, will demonſtrate, 


that which is much more difficult than even ſquaring the circle, Now in 
order to accompliſh his promiſe, 'tis incumbent on him, to produce plain 


and ind iſputable proof and record, of the very perſon, who did cut thoſe 


figures, which lady Roiſſa did not: this I leave him to do againſt a new 
edition of his book. 


more antique, than the time oi lady Rea, . an * ermites cell and 
ratory annex d, in the town of R. 
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Tis conſeſs'd on all hands, that this rown was firſt call'd Roiſes croſs. 
Our author owns it, pa. 35. and 36, where he quotes the name of the 
convent de cruce Roheys, from old deeds, And we ought to confeſs, that 
he is a bold man indeed, that will dare to prove, Roiſes croſs antienter 
than Roi a who erefted it. Nor does he point out any other Roiſſa that 
did it. But to ſkew how fearleſs our champion is againſt lady Rosa, he 
will ſhew likewiſe, that there was an hermites call in the very town of 
Roiſton he aſſerts, at the fame time, that Roiſton was a town all this 
while, and much antienter, than Camden, Weaver, Chauncy, Salmon, and 
twenty other authors nnanimeuſly agree. 


The hermites of all antiquity till now, ſought out ſolitary, barren, 
heathy, rocky deſerts, impaſſable fens, crags and mountains, horrid and 
uncultivated. Docs not the very name import a wilderneſs ? but our au- 
thor's hetmites very politely choſe a poulous town, and the very center, 
the market place of that town, 


With folitude what ſorts, that here's not wondrous rife : 
Wherein the hermit leads a ſweet, retired life 
From villages replete with ragg'd and {ſweating clowns 
And from the lothſom air of ſmoky, cityed towns. 


Drayton's polyoly. p. 217. 


Again, Mr. P ſo well vers'd in nature, and in the art of reaſoning 
and demonſtration will not allow, that part of the figures cut in our ora- 
tory, aſcribed by Dr. S to lady Rojji ia, has 09 ſpew of truth or 
foundation. 


I appeal to all the world, when I have given a regular, uniform, con- 
ſiſtent and hiſtorical account of the antiquity we write about, of every 
part and figure in it, with the names of all the perſons, and the dates 
when, the purpoſes why they were cut, by our lady ROISTA-: the 
whole in a way very eaſy and natural, I appeal, I fay, to the world, to 


judge, whether there is not a hem at leaſt, of truth and foundation for my 
account? 5 


No perſon ſerious, would eaſily deny this, unleſs he could produce au- 
thentic evidence and record of thoſe that did it, by name, and when. A 
man that wrote modeſtly, might pretend to give better reaſons, than 1 
have done, a more regular, uniform, conſiſtent and hiſtorical account, 

and 
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and we ſhould hear him; if it was matter of importance ſufficient, So 
far by way of prelude, 


But let us proceed to the work, and examine theſe weighty —— 


proofs, and domonſtrations, which he has inliſted againſt us. 


Mr. P I. reaſon, proof and demonſtration, that the croſs here is 
much more antique, than the time of lady Roi/ja pa. 4. 


* Firſt, it was a praCtiſe in the Saxon times (and good authority main- 
ce tains, even in the Britiſh times) to erect croſſes, on great public roads, 


_ © eſpecially on thar ſpot and angle where ſuch great roads met, and croſs- 


* ed each other, as in the caſe before us. This he ſays, is granted by 


© me: quoting my words, it was in the Saxon times, a very uſual 


te thing, for religious people, to ſet up theſe monuments, called crofles, 
* by highway ſides, and eſpecially where ſeveral roads met, and he in- 
ſtances, ſays Mr. P—— in one called high croſs in Northamptonſbire, 


© where two roads croſs each other, the Foſs and the Watling ſtreet. 


Many like inſtances might be produc'd, but as this is granted by the 
“ Dr. I proceed to another reaſon, which teſtifys the antiquity of this 


ce croſs, 


Thus I have tranſcrib'd his-1 reaſon, proof and demonſtration © to give 
the reader a ſpecimen of our antiquarian Euclids demonſtrations,” The 


reader, no doubt, with me, will be ſurpriz'd, when he inquires, where 
abouts lyes the formidable proof? all that he has ſaid about this proof, 
is taken from my book. If then it had any proof in it, we ought to 


conclude, he has made me eat my own words, if not, my own book: for 


that I muſt have egregiouſly contradicted my ſelf. But I deny, either 
that I have contradifted my felt ; or that here is any thing, which in any 


wiſe proves the point 1n debate. 


*Tis true indeed, that I had ſaid, in Saxon times, the chriſtians ſet up 
frequently crofles, where great roads met. But did I infer from thence, 
that there was a croſs at Roiſton, in Saxon times: or that it was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, there ſhould be one wherever great roads met? for want of 
being able to prove this himſelf, he would fain deceive the reader, by a 
ſuggeſtion, that I had prov'd it for him. 

Then 
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Then he gravely tells us, good authority maintains, even in the Britiſb 
times, they ſet up the like croſſes. This too, he borrows from me, tho 
he diſguiſes it. For aſſuredly, he would never allow any thing of mine, 
to be good authority. I had ſaid in my book, p. 4. that the cuſtom of 
ſetting up theſe kind of monuments, called crofles (as it ſeems to me) 
might have been deduced from Druid times. for they ſet up an obe!iſcal 


one, as a kebla, whereto to turn their faces, in their devotions: which 
was inticcly of the ſame nature as theſe crofles. 


All this may be very true, but I ask Mr. P how this proves, 
hefe was a croſs at Roifon before lady Reia? I recited it as a general 
AG, introductory to what I was to write upon the ſubject, and he 
nails it down to a particular, Becauſe the Saxons ſet up croſſes, and the 
Druids keblas ; therefore Rosen croſs was ſet up, much earlier than lady 
Foiſia. a very pretty concluſion this! 


Further I argue. if by Bri times, be means, the heathen britons, 
s abſurd and ridiculous ; i: he means, that the chriſtians. uſed to ſet 
un theſe croſſes ; I defire 5 8 prove it, ſhew M hat authors tell us ſo, 
here ſucii crofles are to be found? and it he does this, what relates it to 
the croſs at Roifton? it by no means proves, what he undertook, that 
PE. s A croſs at Rrifion, beſote lady RO IS IA. So that in his 
{, weighty reaſon, pros and demonſtration, there does not appear to be 
one gr zin of proof at all. I have in a whole book declared who built this 
cro% and when, what was the perſon's name and family, her father, mo- 
ther, brothers, filters, husbai nds, children; her acts, lite and death; hi- 
ſtoryv, agreeable to all anti2nt recoras and authors; her name remaining 
at the place from the beginning, to this day. An author ariſes to blow 
it all away, in half a dozen meager lines ; that are nothing at all to the 


dur rpote : not ſo much as the evaneſcent ſpefter Or an argument. 


Our author gives three of theſe ſort of reaſors; we have ſeen one, as 
a pecimen of his logic. The next is thus. p. 5. | 


II. His ſecond argument is taken from the hundred court being kept 
here. © Ihe origin of hundreds was from Aljred, the Saxon king, who 
« reigned irom 872 to 991. They often took their names from ome re- 
markabbe croſs within tr e fame and the hundred cout was held at the 
ſaid 


1 


6 
ſaid croſs. He gives inſtances of theſe matters, which I need not repeat ; 
and concludes, ** that the jury in the 4th of Edward II. found, that Gil- 
bert de Clare, earl of Glouceſter and Hertford, with Fohanna his wife, 
“held a three weeks court at Roy/es croſs: which proves the antiquity 
© of this croſs, and that the hundred court had been held here, from 


< 1ts firſt eſtabliſhment, in the time of Affred, when there was, no doubt 
Ha 2 croſs here. | 


This is the entire ſubſtance and full force of his II. proof or demonſra- 
tion, which is exactly of a piece with his firſt. I told him, in my book, 
of that paſlage of Gilbert de Clare keeping a three weeks court here, in my 
laſt page. And this according to his cuſtom, he turns againſt me, think- 
ing to overthrow me, with my own battery. I only quoted it, to ſhew 
the early name of Rojſes croſs, viz. in Edward, Il, time. But it ſeems 
this is not early enough for him: he brings it to prove the hundred court 
was kept here in king Alfred's time, when he ſays, no doult, there was 
a croſs here, | 


This is agrecable to /s method of proving things. Becauſe a three 
week's court was held here in 4% 1311. therefore a county court was 
kept here in Alfred's time, 400 years before: and then ao doult, there 
was a croſs here. Never was ſuch a ſyllogiſm produc'd before the pub- 
lick! from whence no concluſion can be drawn; aſſuredly not what he 
wants. | | 


In the fi:{t place he ſhould have prov'd, that Roiſton was the head of 
the hundred, where the hundred courts always were kept; that there 
was a croſs here in king Alfred's time, called Roiſes croſs ; that the hun- 
dred was ſo nominated from it; that a hundred coutt and a court-leet 
were the ſame thing: bur theſe notoriouſly are not facts. There is no 

ſuch thing as Roiſes crois hundred: the place of mecting for hundred 
' courts, was about the middle of the hundred: this is the very limit, be- 
tween two or three different hundreds, and two difterent countys, and 
four or five pariſhes, the moſt improper ſpot, in all England, for him to 
have pitcht upon for this purpoſe. Barkway, Tharfield, Kneeſworth, Ba- 
frabourn, and Melbury pariſhes all join here, And were a hundred court 
and a three weeks court the ſame thing (tho? they are far different) yet 


a record of Ed. II. time, will not prove a thing in king Affred's time. A 
C three 
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three weeks court is a matter of private property of a lord of the fee: a 
county court or hundred court relates to the public bulineſs of that great 
diviſion. the ore is Leld by the poſleflor of the eſtate, the other was held 
by the bithop, the earl or alderman; the one to recognize ſuch as owe 
ſuit to a lord; the other to hear and determine judicially, niatters of con- 
troverſy, berween party and party. But ſuppoſing theſe things were not 
Ciflereut, it would not prove, what he has undertaken to prove, that there 
was a call here in A/red's time, nor was it neceſſary, a croſs ſnould be 
where a hundred court was kept, much leſs where a three week's court 
was kept. and were he even able to prove that, could we thence conclude, 
that this was the caſe of Roiſes croſs. So that after all this flouriſh of his 
r Wat he drops his point with thels words, The ene en court had een 


no doubt, l croſs bie. 


This 1s his quod erat demonſtrandum no doubt, here was a croſs here. 
we have no doubt to fay, that he has not prov'd one tittle of what he un- 
dertook : and the whole he has given us, like his foregoing reaſon, is no 
more to the purpoſe, than if he had read us a page out of the golden le- 
gend. but I have reaſon to conclude, that it does not, in the leaſt, ap- 
pear, either that there was any hundred court kept here, or that there 
was any town here, or any croſs at all, much leſs Koyſes croſs, in Saxon 
times : but quite the contrary. 


Our champion produces a III. reaſon, as he calls it, to prove the high 
antiquity of the croſs: of lady Roijza's croſs, before lady Roifza's time. 
I his he deduces from the foundation of the priory of Roiſton. This muſt 
be own'd to be a deep reaſon. In order to found it, he aſſerts a falſity, viz. 
that J maintain, that lady Roiſſa ſet up the croſs here, about the end of 
the reign of king Henry II. Now, fays he, the priory ct Roiſton being 
8 founded between 1170 and 1180, it could not take the ſtile and title 
* of de cruce Rohey's., There could not poſſibly be any length of time, to 
make the ſaid croſs of ſuch known eminency and repate, as that the 
« priory ſhould take its ſtile and title from it. this would ba to fer forth 
an ignotum per ignotius. So that *tis both juſt aud rea ſonable to con- 
* clude, that the cook was of remarkable antiquity and that it was 
founded long vetore, the time of our author's lady Rœa © even in the 
" Fax2% age. | 


Mr. 
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Mr. P— can't be content to take a ſcore or two of years, to make 
our croſs eminent enough, to denominare the priory : but he requires 
ſome hundreds, A priory built at the end of Henry II. time could not 
be nam d trom the croſs, unleſs that croſs was made in king Alfred's time. 
Where is the reaſon and conſequence cf all this? a familiar inſtance with- 
out any more words will ſhow the abſurdity of this reaſontng. the new 
church in che Strand, was built about 20 years ago. Suppoſe a friend of 
mine lodges over againſt the new church in the Straud: would it be ridi- 
culons, thould I direct to him there, becauſe this church has not been 
built two or three hundred years, whereby it ſhould acquire celebrity 
enough and antiquity enough for ſuch a direction? ſo far is the contrary, 
that it has been calPd the new church in the Strand, for theſe 20 years. 
Nor would his argument be of any force, was he right in his affertion, but 


it is built on a falſe repreſentation. I have no where ſaid, that lady Ro- 


i a built her croſs, at the latter end of Henry II. reign; 


male derum examinat omnis corraptus jidex Hor. 


So far from that, that p. 45. I expreſly fay, ſhe enter'd on her retite- 


ment occaſionally, at this her tepulchral chapel, about 1170. which is a 
ſcore of years be.ore Henry II. death. p- 47 ot my book, I ſuggeſt, that 
by degrees and in after times, from the founding of the croſs, ſhe cauſed 


a cell, or little houſe to be built at the place, where the croſs was : and 


then, the catacomb to be dug in the pure chalk. So that its evident, 
my meaning was, that ſhe erected the croſs, years before her retirement 
at Nuſells, after the death of her ſecond husband. the eſtate of Nuſells 
was her firſt husband's, fo that ſhe had been in poſſeſſion of it, from about 


the year 1139. at which time I conjecture was her firſt marriage, She 


might then build the croſs 50 years before the end of Henry II. reign, 
the falſe aſſumption of Mr. — and fifty years is abundantly ſufficient, 


or even half that time, to give an eminency to a crots, built by a great 


lady, in an open, uninhabited champaign, as this country certainly the: 
Was: or there would have been no occaiton for the croſs, 


Beſides, it well became the fonnders of the priory, who held their e- 
ſtates under her, at leaſt by the gift of her predecaſlors, by that bind of 
tenure which our anceſtors called boke-land, to denomins:e ic from te 
croſs of ſo great a lady: a lady to them; lady paramonut of their mann. 
both Euſtace de Merc's anceſtor, and Rag de Rotceffer's father Zei had 


' 
uld they 


their eſtates in Nſells, given them by EAπ⏑’,⁵]ꝰ D2pifer, nor could 


C3 well 
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well give it any other name; there being nothing remarkable beſides, 
upon that ſpot, to name it from, All this would be ſtill much ſtronger 
from my ſuppoſition, oi her lrequenting this place for her dev otions; of 
her making the ſepulchral chapel in the chalk under ground; of her be- 
ing buryed there, This being where two very great roads met, could not 
fail of acquiring a celebrity ſufficient to denominate the place; and the 
monaſtery, built at the end of Henry II. time: without having recourſe 
to king Alfred's time. but our author's ſpectacles admit of no medium, 


they muſt needs make objects to him appear, as either too near at hand, 
or at too great a diſtance, to write intelligibly about them. 


1 thus have we gone through his three herculean reaſons. Let us 
reſt then, not wichſtanding what he has ſaid to the contrary, in the old no- 
tions concerning this place; that there was no croſs till lady ROI SIA 
erected one, and then there was no town, not a houſe on the ſpot. After 
her death, when the priory was founded, inns began to be built; This 


is what Camden, Weaver, Chauncy, dal mon and all other authors affirm, 
that ever wrote upon the place. 


From pretended reaſons and demonſtrations, Mr, P—— plays a fmall 
game, p. 9. by way of overplus, he adds, our antiquary here, © ſays he, 
(has run himſelf into difficulties, out of which it will not be eaſy to ex- 
te tricate himſelf. He fixes the death of lady Roiſſa and that of king 
Henry II. to the year 1189, and ſays, the priory was built immediately 

after her death, and on account of her living here; and adds, it was a 


© compliment to king Heury II. to dedicate che monaſtery to Thomas 4 
© Becket - as the king himſelf had done by Waltham abby. 


His lean argument 1s this, the priory could not be dedicated to Becket, 
as a compliment to the king, becauſe, probably, the king was dead be- 
fore the priory was founded. and then with intolerable diſingenuity, he 
affirms, that I ſay, king Henry II. encourag'd this priory at Roiſton. the 
whole is diſingenuity, he makes me ſay what he pleaſes, by wreſting my 
words and miſinterpreting my meaning, and then argues from them. 


Firſt he affirms a falſity, that I fix'd the death of lady Roz/za and the 
death of king Henry II. to the year 1189. on the contrary, p. 48. I fay 
expreſly, I can't fix the year ſhe dyed in ; but apprehend, her death 
and the building of the pricry, mult fall about the end of king Henry's 


reign ; 


( 21 ) 
reign ; that the priory was begun, either in Lady Roifa's life time, or 
exceeding near it. and this is all that any body can ſay about i it, and un- 


queſtionably i is near the truth. he ought to be laught at, for his unaccurate 


way of writing, that I fx*d the death of king Hens II. to the year 118 9, 
as if it were a problem: when fo great a king dy'd ? 


Again he affirms another falſity, that I make king Henry II. an encon- 
rager of the building this priory at Roiffon. this he gathers (and he alone 
| could be diſingenuons enough to gather it, and impoſe upon the reader) 
from my words, p. 51. 


« Lady RO ISI A“ s piety at wis place, did not end with her life, 
* but immediately after, her ſucceſſors in Næuſel's mannor, founded the 
* priory, cloſe to her cell and croſs. It had canons regular, and was de- 
* dicated to Thomas a Becket, as then was the faſhion - for king Henry II. 
ce very much encourar'd it. He chang'd the old foundation of Waltham 
oy * abby, for canons regular, and rededicated it, to Thomas a Becker. 


He notoriouſly miſinterprets my words. my meaning manifeſtly was, 
(and the grammatical conſtruction of my words aſcertains it) that king 
Henry II. encourag'd the faſbian of dedicating churches andfreligious honſes 
to Thomas a Beckst : and he makes me to mean, that king H y II. en- 
courag'd the priory at Roiſton. I have ſpoken of this whole affair, as it 
becomes an antiquary, with modeſty, where we have no Faber evidence 
or record; I make ſuch a reaſonable approach to times, as can be expected. 
He writes with chicanery. I ask, where is the abſurdity of my ſaying, 
it was a compliment to Henry II. to dedicate a church to 2 homas a Becket, 
at the very end of his reign? nay tho' he were actually dead. There were 
monaſterys and churches dedicated to Thomas a Becket in Richard I. time. 
and till it would not be improper, to ſay, they were ſo dedicated in com- 
pliment to Henry II. King Richard dedicated a church in the holy land 
to Becxet, nay Favin tells you, he inſtituted an order there, of knights of 
S. Thomas. and their enſign was a white eſcallop upon a red croſs, was not 
this a compliment to his tather ? they that know common manneis or com- 
mon modes of ſpeech, mult allow it. 


But further, I ſay, it might be a compliment to the King to Cellicato 

a priory to Thomas a Becket, tho' the king was dead, which they 2c 
New/els might be ignorant of. Suppoſe they founded the privry 1 1188. 

C3 or 


( 22 ) 
or in the ſpring if the year, 1189. the V. ides of july 1188. the king 
went over ſea, to oppoſe the perpetual diſquietudes which the French 
king gave him, and he never return'd again. The continuation of the 
hiſtory of Croyland, 1189. informs us, a falſe rumer was ſpread, in Eng- 
land, that the king was dead, beyond ſea ; which might hinder the peo- 
ple from believing the truth, when firſt reported. Tis not ar all impro- 
bable, that the actual dedication might be, when the king was dead, and 
they not acquainted with it. for poſts and conveyances of news was then 
not ſo regular and expeditious, as now. But ſuppoſing even the utmoſt 
that our antagoniſt can deſire, that king Richard was actually in the 
throne, and in Euglaud, when the priory was founded; there is no im- 
propriety in ayine, it was done in compliment to Henry Il. any more than 


in honour to Thomas a Becket, The words compliment and honour be- 
ing of the {ame import. 


P. 10. Mr. P ſiys, “ becauſe king Henr II. rededicated the abby 
« of Faitham in 1177. therefore ris reaforable to think, the priory of 
& Roifton was founded at that time,” this he ſays to contradict me: for 
there cannot poſii>!y be the leaſt conſequence. He might as well ſay, 
that becauſe Heary II founded a magnificent abby in Dullin, call'd 


Thomas Court, in memory of Becket : cherefore the Priory of Rolſton was 
then and there founded. 


Then he proceeds to argue, from king Richard's charter to the priory 
of Roifton, wherein the king grants them a fair and weekly market, ac- 
cording to the libertys of the markets and fairs granted to the canons of 
Dunſtable. If then, ſays he, the priory of Roiſton was founded in 1189. 
* and that immediately upon the erecting of ir, the town of Roiſton aroſe, 
give ine leave to congratulate him in the name of all that good town- 
“e ſhip, in thus erecting in the ſpace of a few months, ſo goodly a town, as 
e this mult be allowed to be, thus qualified for a weekly market, and an 
annual fair, for a whole week, which ſuppoſes it to be a place of con- 
* courſe, and trade, capable of good reception, and all this to have ſprung 


* UP, in the ſpace of a few months, from the death of Roiſa in 1189, to 
* the date of king Richard's charter, november 9. in the faid year. Such 
© an architect as this, muſt merit to be in commiſſion tor the Georgia co- 


« lony, or the bridge of Weſt ninſter, 
A genuins 


(239 


A genuine Pere of ſcarronade and buffoonry this, as void of reaſon; as 


good manners! as beſere, ſo now, he founds his argument on a falſity, and 
argues from it. He makes me to fay, that I fix the death of Rosa in 
1189. which I no where do, only ſuggeſt, that it was about the end of 

Henry II. reign ; therefore *tis as likely to be in 1188. But as to his ar- 
gument deduc'd from king Richard's charter of market and fair granted 
to the priory : if he had underſtood old cuſtoms, or the nature of things, 
he would have ſeen, that it proves directly agantt his jurpoſe. for grant- 
ing a market and fair, does by no means prove it a place of concourſe 
and trade, capable of good reception; but rather quite the contrary, for 
had it been fo goodly a town, ir would certainly have had markets and 
fairs before. The truth is, theſe priveleges were obtain'd, in order to 
make places populous ; and it was an uſual cuſtom, tor religious houſes 
to ſeek for them, to obtain this end. Do we not know fach grants for 
fairs are made to open, uninhabited fields, where there is not one ſingle 
houſe? for inſtance Sturbich fair near Cambridge, held tor a fortnight with 
an immenſe concourſe of people: and in Lincolaſhire, Stowgreen fair, as 
much frequented for one day: Wahl! fair, S. Auus hill fair, in Wiltſhire, 


Bouzhton green, Northamptonſbir e, and many more kept upon open 


8 


Obſerve further from king Richard's charter to the priory of Roiſtou, 
wherein the king grants them a fair and a weekly market, according to 
the libercys of the markets and inirs granted to the canons of Dunſtable. 
In Mr. Camden's Britannia p. 289. beſt edit. 1595. we learn, our kings 
grandfather Heary I. built a houſe at Dunſtable, and the priory and the 
town. Therefore he granted his charter of markets and fairs to the canons 
there, in order to make it a populous town, juſt as king Richard did, to 
the canons of Roifton : not becanſe they were populous towns, as Mr. 
P——— widly imagines. it is exactly a parallel caſe. and Dunſtable ſtand- 
ing on the interſection of the 1Vatlinftrezt and Ikenilſtreet e as Roiſton on 
the Hermenſtreet, and Iæenil, they both ſoon became conſiderable towns, 


therefrom. 


I ought grateiully to acknowledge his kind favour toward me, in think- 


ing I merit to be in commiſſion for 8 2 colony, or the bridge of W:/#- 
minfter. in return 1 -hink he highly deferven a Polt ; to be niftoriographer 


to the wooden bridge at Putney, 
CHAEF. 
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 Tngeniis non ille favet, plauditque ſepultis. 
noſtra ſed impugnat, nos, noſtraque lividus odit. Hor. 


tical one. His hermitage in the middle of a town, The Beauchamp 
arms illuminated, The origin of coat-armor. The beginning of the croi- 


ados. The figure of Hugh de Beauchamp defended, by arms. 


IR. P. gives us a IV. reaſon, for the antiquity of Roiſſes croſs. 
p. 11. This he does from the very fountain of criticiſm : in this 
manner, | 


© The name of it, Roheys or Robeyſia, Roija, (or as our antiquary 


e ſays) plain Rye in Engliſh, cannot anſwer to Roheys or Robefia © there 
© /eems to be ſomething of Britiſh or Saxon derivation in the name. At 


© the bottom of the page, he adds this profound note. Probably ſome old 
© Britith or Saxon faint, on this Erminſtreet, near 70 a place call d, Ro- 
* heyney or Roheenia, founded by Conan, duke of Britany and Rich- 


This is the whole of our author's IV. reaſon. but was ever any thing 
like it offer'd ferioufly to the public, which amounts to nothing more, 
than his ip/e dixit, and there ſeems to be ſomething, he knows not what. 


and this is ſufficient ground for his writing an anſwer to, or remarks on, &c. 


* Roheys croſs or Rohey/za, ſays he, cannot anſwer to Roheys or Roheſia. 
* but there ſeems to be ſomething of Britiſh or Saxon derivation in the 
name. What a knack has he for etymology! probably ſome old Britiſh 


* or Saxon faint, Robeeney or Robcenia. I anſwer; all the world knows, 
that Rosa, was a very common feminine appellation, in theſe times we 


Ae 


0265 


are writing of, that of the W of Anjou : : for inſtance. Roifu 


daughter of Berengar, king of Lombardy, wife of Arnold 11. earl 
of Flanders. From theſe our lady Roifia deſcended. Roifia wite of 
Eudo Dapiſer, from whom her husband Mandevile is deſcended. Roſa 
wife of Everard de Ros, daughter of William Trusbut, Roiſia wite to 


Richard de Lucy, our lady's relation, Rci/ia his daughter married to 


Fulbert de Dover of Chilbam. Ro ſia daughter of Gilvert Bland wife of 
Robert de Valons. Camd. p. 369. Roiſia wife of Richard | it zzilbert de 
Clare. Roiſia his daughter married to Gilbert de Grant, who founded 
 Refford abby 1148. Theſe are progenitors of lady R O I SIA's ſon in 


law Fitzwooth. Innumerable more to be met with; but thus am I oblig'd 
to be tedious, to overthrow unreaſonable a when I have ſhewn 


(in conjunction with all authors that have wrote upon the place) who 
this lady was, her father, mother, brothers, ſiſter's, husband's, children, Egc. 
and the hiſtory of their actions, as far as was neceſſary, and that ſhe own- 

ed this very eſtate, and that ſhe made the croſs here: now comes Mr. 

P. with his admirable acumen, and ſmells out, with a the e ſcems to 


be, that ſhe was a Saxon or Britiſo ſaint, I wonder he did not find her 
in the golden legend, by ſome fine ſtroke of criticiſm. But muſt plain 


hiſtorical evidence be blown away with ſach whimſical ſurmiſes, for which 
he has not the Icaft ſhew of foundation? this is our author's method of 
writing. and that I may clear oft the dirt he has thrown on me, I am o- 
blig'd to follow him in this dirty road: and it any ſticks on him, he muſt 
thank himſelf for it. He thinks there is ſomewhat very myſterious i in the 


word Robeys, and therefore he fixes a circumflex over it, as a moſt remark- 


able affair. He ſees a viſion of ſaint Roheenia, made from the little village 
of Rowney, 15 miles off, and a mile out of this fame Hermenftreet way. 
This faint Rohcenia of Britiſh or Saxon, original of his own making, is ſuf- 
fered to quit purgatory for a while, and be :ome the foundreſs of "Raider, 


whilſt that real and good lady Roifia, is quite diſcarded from that honour, 
and from her very being : this 1s the part of a critical diſtinguiſher, who 


can make any perſon for any perſon, 'tis a ſhame to purſue this any 
farther. 


We have done with his IV. doughty reaſons, which ate no better than 
his ægri ſemnia, delirious dreams. Now p. 12, he begins to talk of the cell 
and oratory ; and fills his book with pages quoted out of mine, I cannor 
follow his example, of tranſcribing his: having an utter averſion to ſuch 
maler o- 


es EL 7 
eee Te I faall put his obieQions i in a fair id * light, 


and anſwer em as conciſely as poſſible. They are all of a piece with 
what is 2 before : I need not be prolix, 


P. 13. from cells and their oratorys annexed, being in | Saxon times (as 
his method is) he infers or proves, that our ſepulchral chapel at Roifton, 
was in Saxon times. juſt as before he had prov'd ; becauſe there were croſſes 
and towns in Saxon times, therefore, here was a croſs and town at Roifton, 
in Saxon times. the logic ians ſay, à poſſe ad eſſe non valet argumeutum. He 
ſays too, this may reaſonably be allowed, from the very name of that ca- 
pital mannor of Neucells: as he affects to ſpell it, the more to favour his 
notion. Can any thing more abſurd enter into our imagination, than that 
the capital mannor and manſion ot Nerſe!s (as it ought to be wrote) which 
is two miles off, ſhould take its name from our ſubterraneons chapel here 
at Roi fon ? and yet he ſays, p. 14. This is a proof ot our ſepulchral cha- 
pel being many ages, before our lady Rqiſia. by the fame far fetcht reaſon 
he proves our chapel the heremitagium de Barkiwway three miles off. In- 
deed all his proofs are quid/ibet ex quolibet, concluſions from diſſonant pre- 
miſſes, that have no relation to the thing in debate, I look*d over the 
original liedger book, of the priory, a velum manuſcript. There it is al- 


ways written Nenſel Newſelys, Neuſeles, it means in old French, News 
Fall. | | 


* 'Then he ſays, ſome one or more hermit (as the road and thorough- 
fare here was ſo great) was here fation'd, to be always at hand, ready 
* to attend on travellers, which muſt undoubtedly be an office, more be- 
4 " longing to and more becoming , ſome religious man and hermir, than 

* any religions woman, or lady Roif ja whatever, 


Here he runs into that miſerable abſurdity, of making our chapel a com- 
mon hermit's cell, not of a ſolitary and ſingle, but of many jolly laughing 
hermits, then which nothing can be more abſurd. Abſurd in hypotbeſi, to 
place a hermit's cell or chapel in the midſt of a great town; hermits to 
wait in a great thoroughfare, to make this well frequented by travellers 
who went down here, with their boots and ſpurs and great coats in num- 
bers, as he would have it, to ſay their prayers. He himſelf believes the 
preſent paſſage to be an original one, and the way for common people 
going down to this chapel ; a flender woman indeed may with dexterity 


and 


(27) 
and uſe, deſcend into it: but with what ſenſe can he think a concourſe of 
people went up and down it? and then he gravely tells the reader, à her- 
mit or two officiated here, for the uſe of the travellers, with more decency, 
than our lady RO IS IA. As if 1 had infinuated any ſuch cffice. As if 
had not all along maintain'd, that our lady did it for her private uſe, 
and for the place of her interment. But to ſum up all, our author among 


all his old reading, ought to know, that they would not ſuffer publick 
ſervice to be aid, in theſe oratorys, ſo near a church. See Mr. Lewis's 


Thanet, p. 81. 


P. 15. After we have had a great deal of our authors proofs, he now re- | 
ſames a demonſtration, that lady Roiſia had no part in carving one parti- 
cular piece of imagery therein, which is the figure I have mark'd nꝰ. I. 
in my III. table, with the coat of arms; which I ſay, repreſents Hugb de 

Beauchamp, the father of our lady's ſecond husband. This he does, by an 
artifice he has made uſe of before now, running me into fancied abſurditys. 
but they are abſurditys only for want of his underſtanding: them, or for 
want of honeſty to own it. I ſhall clear up this matter, and ſufficiently 
overthrow his demonſtration in proper place, when I treat of this figure, 
in ix. cap. But we may remark his odd way of writing, faying, p. 16. 
that I fx the jeruſalem peregrinations to the year 1177. 2 quotes 33d. 
of my pages, at bottom to prove it. which page does not relate to it; aud 
the Croiſades are £ra's too remarkable, to require my fixing them. ve. 
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 juvat mmmemorata ferentem 
' Tmgennis = z/que legi, manibuſque tener : Hor, 


Four pretended errors & dates rectiſyd. Mr. Pa—s real ones detected. 
His divinity ſkill. His architectanic. The heremitagium de Bark- 
way fititious, A diſputation about Roiſes croſs again. His notion of 

Downham hermitage erroneous. F. Pega's cell at Croyland, the origin 
of the univer/itys of Cambridge and Stamford. Of the city Granta. Of 


the city Durobrivis. Of the . navigation through our fens. Erith 
hermitage oy Ely. 


E is! in the II. preceding chapters (if I be not miſtaken) ſaſfi- 
ciently overthrown my antagoniſts IV. fundamental reaſons, and 
proofs. They are intended to ſhew che high, the Saxon, or Britiſb anti- 


quity of Roiſton town, croſs and hermitage, as he calls our ſepulchral cha- 


pel, all theſe we have ſhewn to be errant chimeras. 


I made lady R OISIA a perſon of good ſenſe and Uſoſition ; Pa 
for near 20 years before her death, meditated on, and look'd toward that 


great change; by preparing the place of her interment, making it the 


ſcene of ber frequent retirement and devotion, Mr, P—— makes her a 
faint of higher antiquity, any thing rather than what I aſſert. And I 
aſſert nothing but wherein I have the expreſs concurrence of multitudes 
of authors ; all authors that ever wrote upon the town, who had tie 
beſt qualifications and opportunitys of finding out the truth, and without 
difference agree with one another, and I with them, 


Mr. P. — is the jſmael of all champions and combats the world. but 
I have thrown down his foundations, I might eee hope my work is 


Over. 
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over. Nevertheleſs I mean to give a further puſh, not for the ſake of 


further confuting him, but to take the opportunity he has forc'd upon 
me, of ſtrengthening my own hy potheſis. I call it by no other name, not 
pretending to mathematical certainty in theſe ſtudys. 


In his 18. p. he begins with finding fault (according to his cuſtom) with 
my genealogy; he ſays, it does not tally with my account of the family, 


in the body ot the book. he inſtances, 1 in the table Alberic de Vere, lady 
* Ro/ia's father dyed 1140. in the body of the book tis ſaid, he dycd 
71143. in the table, Geffery Magnavik, ſecond ſon of lady Roif 4 died 
© in 1176. in the body of the book, in 1167. in the table William de Mas- 
8 navile, third fon of the lady Roj ft ia, died in 1189, in the book 11 90. 


A heavy charge this, and which I might aufer by = ing, what 1 wrote, 
was from different authors, who give different dates of things, it was a 
matter no way material to my chief ſubject, to be preciſe in. Ih i 10 
pariſh regiſter to aſcertain the facts by. But to ſhew Mr. P——s unge- 
nerous proceeding, I will give a more particular anſwer, to theſe thre: 
great miſtakes, which he and his friends have with unwearied diligence 
at laſt picked out, to their great comfort. 


Hom handſomly does that judicious hiſtorian Daniel write, like a true 
proteſtant, in his preface! © the compuration of times, ſays he, is not of 
4 ſo great moment. Figures are eafily miſtaken, the roth of 5e, and 
« the 6th of aug uſt, with a year over, or under, makes not a man the 
« viſer, in the buſineſs then done, | 


Now as to the firſt error he lays on my back, Albery de Vere lady Ro- 


i/ta's father, in Millers's catalogue, is ſaid to dye 1140. and ſo in the ma- 
nuſcript genealogy of the family, in the archives of the duke of Ancaſter, 
John Abbot of Peterborough ſays, it was in 1141. others ſay, 1143. which 
I believe to be the truth. but I recommend it to Mr. Pp. — to ſtudy it 
further, and then he will be inoffenſively employ'd: as for the uſe of it, 
'tis left upon his own hands. Thus Weaver monum. p. 725. lays, 
from the book of Chateris, that Alan Rufus, the I, earl of Richmond, 
dy'd 1093. to which agree the old chronicle of S. Edmundsbury, and 
Milles in cat. hon, but the annals of Margan, quoted by Mr. Gale, pref. hon. 


Richm p. 7. 0 he dy'd 108g. as alſo be er of 8. Mary $ abby, 
D 3 York. 


( 23.) 


(29 
over. Nevertheleſs I mean to give a further puſh, not for the ſake of 
further confuting him, but to take the opportunity he has forc'd upon 


me, of ſtrengthening my own hypotheſis, I call it by no other name, not 
pretending to mathematical certainty in theſe ſtudys. 


In his 18. p. he begins with finding fault (according to his cuſtom) with 
my genealogy ; he ſays, it does not tally with my account of the family, 
in the body of the book. he inſtances, in the table © Alberic de Vere, lady 
ee Ror/ia's father dyed 1140. in the body of the book tis faid, he dyed 
& 1143. in the table, Geffery Magnavik, ſecond fon of lady Roiſſa died 

* in 1176. in the body of the book, in 1167. in the table William de Mar - 
© navile, third fon of the lady Roj/a, died in 1189, in the book 1190. 


A heavy charge this, and which I might anſwer by ſaying, what I wrote, 
was from different authors, who give different dates of things, it us a 
matter no way material to my chief ſubject, to be preciſe in. I had no 
pariſh regiſter to aſcertain the facts by, But to ſhew Mr. P——s unge- 
nerous proceeding, I will give a more particular anſwer, to theſe thre: 
great miſtakes, which he and his friends have with unwearied diligence 

at laſt picked out, to their great comfort. 1 


How handſomly does that judicious hiſtorian Daniel write, like a true 

proteſtant, in his preface! © the computation of times, ſays he, is not of 
« ſo great moment. Figures are eaſily miſtaken, the roth of july, and 
« the 6th of auguſt, with a year over, or under, makes not a man the 
« wiſer, in the buſineſs then done. 


Now as to the firſt error he lays on my back, Albery de Vere lady Ro- 
i/ia's father, in Millers's catalogue, is ſaid to dye 1140. and fo in the ma- 
nuſcript genealogy of the family, in the archives of the duke of Ancaſter. 
John Abbot of Peterborough ſays, it was in 1141. others ſay, 1143. which 
I believe to be the truth. but I recommend it to Mr. P. — to ſtudy it 
further, and then he will be inoffenſively employ'd : as for the uſe of it, 
'tis left upon his own hands. Thus Weaver monum. p. 725. lays, 
from the book of Chateris, that Alan Rufus, the I. earl of Richmond, 
dy'd 1093. to which agree the old chronicle of 8. Edmundsbury, and 
Milles in cat. hon, but the annals of Margan, quoted by Mr. Gale, pref. hon. 


Richm p. 7. fays, he dy'd 108g. as alſo the hiſtory of S. Mary's abby, 
| D 3 | | York, 


(30 
7ork, This is an inftance of like uncertainty in dates, for a malicious 
critic to nibble at. 


The ſecond error charg'd upon me is this. in the table Geffery de Mag- 
navile died in 1176. in the body of the book in 1167. if he had had a grain 
of good nature, he would kindly have corrected this with his pen; as an 
obvious tranſpoſition of two figures, by the printer's miſtake, no error of 
mine. He that had ſcan'd my book over, with fo ſevere an eye, did very 
well know, how to amend it, from two places. He ſhould have made it 
1167. in my account of the family, p. 17, 1 tell him in plain words, 
Geffery de Magnavile died without iflue the 12th of the calends of no- 
vember 1167. in an expedition againſt the Welſh. Dr. Salmon's printer 
has made the ſame miſtake as mine, p. 140: Eſſex. Again from my p. 25. 
where I ſay expreſly, this Geffery Magnavil died at the latter end of the 
' year 1167, So that this accuſation is an inſtance of the greateſt diſinge- 

nuity poſſible: 5 


| His third error charg'd on me, William de Maguavile died in 1189. in 
the book he died 1190. Tis very plain, our authors malice is run to the 
lece, to lay hold on ſuch an occaſion to ſhew it, to eke out a catalogue or 

liſt of Dr. Stukeley's errors amounting to nv. III. in making out his pariſh 
_ regiſter every year, he might have inform'd himfelf, that hundreds of his 
pariſhioners that happen to die, between the 1. january and 25. march, 
may equally be ſaid to die in two years, the preceding and ſubſequent. 
he muſt be little acquainted with writers in genealogical matters, that 
makes this a fault. I. 


And now I have clear'd off his two pretended miſtakes, I rejoin upon 
him, who has ſo many errata of his own, at the end of his book, beſide 
innumerable others: and deſire he would correct two of his dates, and his 
genealogy, p. 69. he makes Maud wife of William Beauchamp earl of War 
wick, to be the daughter of Richard Fitjobn; but in truth, ſhe was the 
eldeſt daughter of John Fitzgeffery, lord of Kyrtling in Kent, and ſiſter of 
Richard Fitzjobn. Again, p. 17. he makes this William de Beauchamp to 


dic in 1298, He really died june 5. 1299. at Elme/ly, as Milles has 
1 


182 


31 


Pp. 19. He treats of the ſepulchral chapel its felf, which as before, 1 
continues to make a hermitage chapel, for two or more hermits to officiate 
in. He thinks it was in uſe, till the ſuppreſſion, by Henry VIII. that 


here were five altars dedicated to as many faints ; that religious travellers 
enter'd at the narrow well, from the croſs, to OR divine ſervice, and 


pertorm their devotiens. He takes it to be the beremitagium de Barkway, 
in the original grant. 


All this'l have, to any reafonable-n man's convidiien. ſufficiently refuted 
before, indeed, the whole he ſays upon this head, to any perſon that has 
ſeen the place, appears at firſt ſight highly impoſſible. "Tis plainly and 


literally impoſſible, for travellers to go down our well; and all this while 


our author 1s mightily in pain, for poor lady Roiſſa going down here; 


it was indecent in her, as a woman ; and a text of ſcripture, mult be pull'd F 


in, as a buttereſs, to his egregious oddity. c Neither ſhalt thou go up by 


© ſteps unto my altar. A Jewiſß ordinance apply 'd to chen * 


ſpecimen of our authors divinity ! becauſe a Jewiſh prieſt ſhould not go 
up by ſteps, therefore an Engliſh lady muſt not go down, by lteps, 


Poor lady Roi/ia who, he ſays, had now buryed her firſt husband 43 


years, could not go down this place with decency, when ex Hot heſi, 
no body went down there, but herſelf. if he was guilty of giving us a real 
argument, I would tell him, his argument proves too much. For 1 do | 


not apprehend his two or three hermites here, wore breeches. 


He who has ſc highly commended me for an architect, muſt give me 


leave to find fault with His skill in the ſcience. He thinks, that cavity 
in our chapel which I call the grave, and certainly was ſuch, mutt be in- 
tended only, for a foundation of a brick-ftair-caſe made in the place, for 
his hermites to aſcend and deſcend in, I ſay *ris needleſs to dig into a 
chalk-cliff tor a foundation: and tis impoſſivle, in this compals, to build 


a brick ſtair-caſe, as he projects. 


At the bottom of p. 21. Mr. P—— gives us one of his learned notes 
or comments upon his own text purporting, that in the grant from king 
Henry VIII. to the family of Chefter, there is ment ion made inter alia, 
peremitagium de Barkway : by which he luppotes our chapel is meant, and 


this is, in has opinion, a ſtrong proof, that it is in the pariſh of Barkway, 
What 
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What an aby ſs of inconſiſtency is here! that a hermitage under the very 
market- place of Roiſton ſhould in Henry VIII. time be called Heremi- 
tagium de Berkway. Before there was a ſingle houſe in Roiſton, it could 
not have been ſo denominatd, but would have been ſtyled Heremitagium 
apud crucem Rohęſiæ, as the priory was. had it been in being, before lady 
ROISTIA ſet up the croſs, it would have been denominated from 
Neuſels, which lies between it and Barkway, and was it ever with any 
propriety ſaid to be in Barkway pariſh, yer 'tis impoſſible, that with any 
propriety, it can be called the hermitage of Barkway, in Henry VUL. 
time: after the town had long been a pariſh of its ſelf, 


In p. 9. he gives us an account of a manuſcript deed of the prior of 
Roifton, which he ſuppoſes to be made in the beginning of Henry III. time, 
or before; he ſtyles himſelt prior de cruce Robeys ; being the uſual ſtyle of 
the prior and convent, uſed by way of eminency, as a croſs of great tame 
and antiquity. Nay he proceeds as before to aſſert it, to be even of Sax- 
9 antiquity, Still in Heary VIIIs. time. This very place mult be 
Jenominated from Barkway. 


He does this, thinking to run me into an abſurdity, For in that 9. p. 
ne miſrepreſents my hypotheſis, concerning this place (and would have 
du reader believe) that I aſſert lady RO IS I A made the croſs here a- 
20ut the end of the reign of Henry II. when it could not be of celebrity 
enough to denominate the priory, founded about that time. whereas my 
notion is different. IJ have no where ſaid, that ſhe built the croſs at the 
d of Henry II. time. as I have ſufficiently argued before in contradiction 
:0 falſe repreſentation, Again he is as contradictory to himſelf as to me. for 
p. 16. he tells us, tis my doctrine that the croſs was made after 1170. 
which is falſe, and this ſame falſity he had told us before in p. 2. ſo that in 
three of his pages he makes me tell three different ſtorys. p. 2. that I eſta- 
blith 117 for the building of the croſs. p. 16. about 1177. p. 9. about the 
end of king Henry Ild's reign, which was 1188. all equally of his own forg- 
ug: for I have ſaid no ſuch thing: She moſt probably built the croſs here, 
long before ſhe made this ſepulchral chapel. But be that when it would: 
ſuppoſing only the croſs was prior to the priory, it would be a thing of 
note, in an open wide country, ſufficient to denominate the priory. He 
himſelf p. 6, makes many hundreds and towns to take their names from 
groſſes, and rightly. then why ſhould not the priory, why not * 
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My opinion was evident enough, by what I quoted from the excellent 
Mr. Camden at the beginning of my book, p. 3. 


 E Roifton a town of much note, but not antient, as having riſen /nce 
te the Norman conqueſt. for in thoſe days, there was a famous lady R O- 
«© IST A who erected a croſs upon the road fide, in this place. From 

* thence for many years called Riſes croſs, till ſuch time as Euſtace 
ce Je Marc founded juſt by it a ſmall monaſtery, to the honour of St. Tho- 
* mas. Upon this occaſion, inns began to be built, and by degrees, it 
te came to be a town, which inſtead of Roiſes croſs, took the name of 
* Roiſes town, contracted into Roiſton. 


After this declaration of our great antiquary's opinion: there was no 
occaſion for me to tieze mankind with an endleſs multiplication of con- 
jectures, concerning the very year of lady R O I'S IA erecting the 
croſs ; ſeeing we have no particular record to aſcertain it. He words it, 
like a great author /ince the Norman conqueſt, for in thoſe days, Sc. i. e. 


Ace the Norman conqueſt. all mankind mutt unde:ſtand this, with due 
whole buſineſs and ſtudyed purpoſe is, in- 


latitude, except Mr. P 
diſcriminately to contradic every thing I fay, either of my own, or from 
other authors. and I ſhall reckon it an honour to be contradicted, under 
the umbrage of Mr. Camden. 


Mr. P—= in his p. 2. writes, Caniden aſcribes the foundation of tho 
te croſs at Roiffen, to have been abort the Norman conqueſt.“ Our an- 
tiquary (meaning me) deſcends a century lower, and maintains,“ that 
* lady Roiſia who flouriſh'd in the reign of Hen. 9 II. was the foundreſs 

cok it, about the year 1170. 


Here he miſrepreſents Mr. Camden, then myſelf. He thinks it is a 
point gain'd, if he can but make me contradict Mr, Camden. Mr. Cam- 
den's word. 1s face the Nerlian conqueſt. every unprejudicd reader will 
naturaly underſtand, he means the arty times of the Norman kings. Ho 
fpeaks like a 1 author. but Mr. P out ot his ſingular inte- 
grity, changes the word to alot — Norma 8 ueſt. by hich art ifice 
he may * an author's meaning, to what he pleaſes 
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Now to come to the point, I have no where aſſign'd the date of lady 
RO IS IA ſetting up the croſs, I venture to ſuggeſt only, that it was a- 
bout the year 1170, that ſhe commenc'd that retir'd lite, which put her 
upon digging her ſubterranean chapel hard by it; which is the ſubject of 
all our diſputations. Tis natural to believe, the place was become ſome- 


hat famous at that time; from her having ſet up the croſs a good while 


ago: more ſo on account of her erecting a cell or little manſion cloſe by 
it, above ground. 


P. 22. he gives an account of Downham bridge hermitage, where ſeveral | 
prieſts lived together and officiated, being ſubject to the abby of Ram- 


fey; who appointed one to be prior, another capellanus, &c. and by the 


cbnvention which he recites, it appears, the abbot at pleaſure, ſent monks 
to reſide there; and that lay-brethren frequently lived at the place. all 
this he makes to be a parallel, to our caſe at Roiſton. but he is extremel 

miſtaken, who pretends to have ſo much knowledge of monkery. The 
real truth is, the name of the place is the Hermitage, from ſome real hermi- 
tage which had been there in former days; but the thing itſelf, in the 
time he is writing of, was in no kind a hermitage, but a cell to Ramſey 
abby. in a word, it was a diminutive abby, or religious convent : where 
there was a chapel, properly ſpeaking; a chapel, built of ſtone, above 


ground, I mean chapels built of ſtone and above ground, for tis ridi- 
culous to ſeek for chapels for publick uſe, under ground. So the great 


mitred abby of Thorney was originally ca 


led Anchorige, from an Anchorite, 
ho firſt lived there. KITE 5 


I can inform him, and it will be doing ſome pleaſure to the reader at 
the ſame time, of a caſe parallel; to Downham hermitage I mean, not 
his fantaſtic one at Roiſton, which never was in being. 


When I was a youth, and began to have an inclination to the ſtudys of 
antiquity, I viſited Crowland abby. and now once at leaſt in the year, my 
aflairs calling me that way, I viſit it, with as much pleaſure as Petrus 
Blaſauſis formerly look'd back upon it: antequam ſolidam terram tererem, 
in medio mariſco ſepties aut ſepius fræna reflecterem, veſtrum ſanctiſimum 
;nonaſterium corpore reſpiciens, & intimo corde benedicens. 


About half a mile to the caſt of the moſt venerable remains of Crowland 


abby. 


TH-] 


abby, near the road going thence into Poſtland, and on the right hand of 
the road, is a little hillock of riſing ground, now o'er grown with ſhrubs 


and weeds. to us that were brought up at Cambridge and to us that live 
at Stamford, tis the moſt reſpectful piece of ground! in the kingdom, in 
the year 1708. I ſaw a remnant of a chapel there, which was then turn'd 


to a dwelling houſe or cotage. it was called Auchorige houſe, in truth it 
was the ſpot of ground that Pega pitch'd upon, for her hermitage ; ſiſler 


ro Guthlake, hither the accompanyed him, and lived, whilſt he liv'd. and 
then the retired to higher ground, the place called from her, Peakirk. 


where a little monaſtery was founied: the chapel ſtill remains, turn 'd 
into a dwelling houſe. | 


When lord Turkeey! became abbot of Croyland, anno 948. many learn- 


ed men followed him thither, whom he plac'd in S. Pega's cell; built 


them a chapel, appointed one a prior, another, who was in orders, a chap- 
lain: and they lived there togetlier, both cicrical and lay, exa ly like a 


college; and it was really a college; and the grandmother of all the eol- 


leges ana learning in the two moſt antient unix erſitys of Cambridge and 


Stanford. 


Here lord Turketyl made one Reynford, a man of much learning and 
| honeſty, prior. and the children of the nobility were ſent thither, as to a 
School. and the lord abbot walk'd to the place himſelf every day, to ex- 
amine, and encourage their proficiency in learning 2: as we largely read in 


Fnguifus s hiſtory. 


Turketyl, on his entering into religion, gave among others, two man- 
nors to Crowlana abby, Sandee near Canibridge, ad Worthorp near 
Stamford. Theſe two were the occaſion of founding the univerſitys of 
Cambridge and Stamford. in 975 this great and good abbot 7 urketyl, who 
had been the councellor of princes, bar thought fir to enter into a religion 
life, dy'd and was buryed on the right ſide of the high altar. the tenants 
of the {cite of the abby dug up his ſtone coffin among many others, lately. 


he lett one Epelric a relation of his, ſteward to the monaſtery, a man of 


extraordinary learning: who after Epelric I. ſucceeded, as abbot of the 


place in 984. he gave 40 admirable original manuſcripts to the library 
over the cloiſters: and above 100 leſſer volumes of other tracts. 
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Of ketil ſucceeded him, a gentleman and a ſcholar. but in the year 1109. 
Foffrid became abbot, on the nomination of Henry I. a learned prince. 
Foffrid was the moſt. learned of all the abhots his predecellors: who had 
gone through the whole courſe of erudition. he ſent fome monks to Coter- 
bam, who went to Cambridge: hiring a large barn, taught the ſciences 
publickly to a great number of ſcholars. Frier Gert was a doctor in di- 
vinity ; Odo a grammarian and poet ; Teric taught logic; Niiliam rhetoric 
and oratory. in the 2d year no barn nor church could hold the number 
of pupils. From this fountain Cambridge is ceriy'd ; originally from that 
cell ot S. Pega, call'd Anchorige, from her; not from thoſe that liv'd a 
monaſtic life in it afterwards ; which is the ſame caſe as the Downham her- 
mitage mentioned by Mr. P. but how like to lady ROIST A's 
chapel under ground! I ſhould affront the reader was I to leave it to his 
judgment. the things are altogether diſſimilar. 


But further, abbot 7 rid ſent three monks to the mannor of Vor- 
thorp, near us. ſriar Ein whom he conſtituted prior, was a man of great 
knowledge and learning; Fregiſt and Harold. theſe men were the occaſion 
of founding the univerſity of Stamford ; as may be ſeen at large in my late 
friend Pecks account of the place. thus to two mannors given to Crow. 
land abby, by lord Tarkctyl, two of our univerſitys owe their original. 
tho? before this, there were ſchoo!s, as then call'd, in Cambridge, which 
Foeliæ biſhop of the eaſt angles, was the founder of, under the auſpices of 
Sigetert, king of the country: about A. D. 640. | 


At this time, the chief part of Cambridge, was on the north ſide of the 
river, which was the ſcite of the Roman city Granta, as I ſuppoſe it 
might have been called. I have, in company with Mr. Roger Gale, trac'd 
our the veſtiges of that city, without any difficulty; being an oblong 
ſquare, which was wall'd about and ditch'd, the Roman road which comes 
in a ſtrait line from Huntington hither, runs thro' the midſt of it, and fo 
in a ſtrait line, thro* the town, by Chriſt's college and Emanuel, to Gog- 
mag og hills. where it paſſes by Barlow and Haveril, into Eſſex, probably 
to Colchefter, the Camulodunum colonia, In the garden of Pythagoras's 
ſchool, ſouth and weſt of that building, the trace of the ditch of the Ro- 
man Granta may eaſily be diicerned ; and the turn or angle of it, to which 
the angle of that building correſponds, Then the weft fide of the ditch 
runs on the outſide of the late Mr. Ke*t:/s houſe, and turns quite on the 
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out ſide of the town, on the north; fo ronnd the outlide of the caſtle, 
through Mazdalen college cloſe, which is the ſouth ſide of it. The terrace 
walk 1n that cloſe, is he vallum whereon the Roman wall flood, then ir 
runs vy the ſouth {ide oi S. Giles's church yard, to the garden of Pytha- 
goras's ſchool. the longeit fide of this city from caſt to weſt was 2500 Ro- 
an feet. the ſhorteſt Ke from north to ſouth was 2000. ſo that the road 
cuts it in the middle. Milliam the conqueror built his caſtle in the moſt 
eminent part ot this city Py / hago. as's {chool as call'd is a moſt noble 
monument of antiquit y, beiag part of an antient college, belore the con- 


queſt. 


In walking about the plow'd fields, on the outſide of the caſtle, we 


took up great quantitys of fragments of bricks, tiles and Roman pottery 
ware. The late D. Warren of Trinity hall ſhew'd us many Rowan coyns 
found in the | a-ueis by the cattle and by Mr. Ketils houſe ; together 
with Rowan veſſels ot fine red earth, with figures on them: and of glaſs, 
When this cicy wis quite deſtroy'd, by the Scots, Pifts and Saxoms, Che- 


ſtertoa aroſe on one ſide and Grantcheſter on the other; both taking their 


names from this city. There is indeed a Roman camp at Cheftertcn : but 
that did not denominate the town: the word Chefer being apply fe pn 


to ſuch places, as were walled Roman towns. Grantchefter and Cheer 


ton are nam'd from the ruin'd Grazta ; they being in its precuicts, as Che- 
fterton, and Aldwarkton (commonly Allertca ) are call d from the ruin'd Da- 
robrivis, on Petervornugh river: it is in Cbeſterton pariſh. on the ſouth ſide 


of the river. Caſter on the north fide the river: is a diſtin& place, and 


was wall'd about, but not the Durobrivis, as antiquarys s have commonly 
thought. 


The frequency of wall'd towns juſt here abouts, by Duralrivis is owing 


to the vicinity of the famous Roman Cardike, an artificial canal paſſing 


from Peterlorough to Lincoln, thence by the Fo dhe, into the Trent. 
This carried the corn in Roman times, from the ſouthern countrys into 
the river Ouſe, to 75% ; and thence to the garriſons lying upon the not- 


chern Pretentura's. The full conſiderat ion of the Cardlike, which before 


me has not been handled, is the very plan upon which the true know- 


ledge of Roman antiquitys in Brittarn, is founded. I fent Mr. Drabe 


ſome account of it, which he inſerted in his hiſtory of 257k, to which 


it appertains, Formerly I thought it began at Petr! 010:1gh, but in the 
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year 1736, when viſiting Mr. Roger Gale at Cutenham, who was lord of 
the mannor of a there. which lord 2 fl gave to Crowland 
abby : I diſcovered, that the Crd:;& tk its rie From this very city 
of Granta, now Cambridge. that here were the Roman granarys to collect 


the corn in, from all theſe neighbouring, fine corn countrys, to be car- 


ried by this midland navigation to S$c97/2ud, In nothing more was 
the wiſdom and policy of the Rozans teen, than in this affair. From 
the eaſtern gate of this city Granta, went a Roman road, now viſible, in 
a ſtrait line, call'd king's Hedges mace on purpoſe to eccompany this 
artificial cut. for below Cambridge, a little above Faterbeach, begins our 
famous Cardike, The bed of this artificial cut is very plain from thence, 


quite acroſs the fen, through Cotenham pariſh, 'tul it enters the old Oase. 
_ This river conveyed the corn boats, acroſs Audrey cauſey, to Erithbrides. 


Audrey cauſey is a Roman way originally, into the ifle of Ely, At Erith 
bridge in my time was a Chapel called the hermitage, now pull'd down. 
I mean a chapel above ground, not as Mr. P. — would hare it at Roj- 
:wakbanm, wich he mentions, 

was at firſt the dreary ſeat of an hermit, which gave name to the place. 
in time, the chapel was built and frequent ed by the neighbours, and then 
two or three prieſts might officiate, as many as could be maintain'd thereby. 
Mr. P would call them improperly hermits. He does not diſtinguiſh 
between former and later times. Originally ſome hermit pitcht upon a me- 
lancholy angle to paſs his lite, in bende aſterward a chapel was built 
upon that pot, for the uſe of the town of Erith, that grew up in time. 

ber] it fill retain'd its old name of the hermitage, tho” the occaſion ceas'd. 
here the biſhop of Ely, when reſiding (before the reformation) in the 


_ neighbouring palace of Somerſbam, uſed to ordain. 


From Erith the corn boats paſs'd in an artificial cut, by Ramſey, to 
Suards dike, which took its preſent name from Suardus a Saxon earl, who 
at the time of the conqueſt, together with earl Edwin and Morkar, Here- 
ward le Wak, Egelwin biſhop of Durham; Frederic abbot of S. Albans, &c. 
held the iſle of Ely againſt tie conqueror. The vulgar have a report, 
that they ſconr'd this dike with their ſwords, and thence had its name. 
then the boats paſs'd by Benwick, where Roman covns are frequently 
found; ſo by Whitl:ſea mere, or ſome cut made by the ſide of it, to Hor- 
ſey bridge; where Roman coyns too are found, and fo into Peterborough 


river. The continuation of the Card e, through Lincolnſhire may be ſeen 
in 


139) 


in my a Mr. Mo- tons Northamptonſhire, Mr. Drake's 8 wy 
of York, 


By this means, the corn of Cambridęſpire, Bedfordſvire, Huntingdonſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, Rutland, and Lincolnſhire came in. from the Trent, that 
of Notting hamſbire; all eaſily convey'd northward, to the utmoſt limits 
of the Roman power there, by the river Ouſe; which is navigable to the 
then imperial city of Tork. This city was built and placed there, in that 
ſport, on the very account of the corn- boats coming thither. and the em- 
perors there reſided, on that account. and the great moraſs on the river 
Foſs was the haven, or baton, where theſe corn boats unladed. The very 
name of the Foſs at York, and Fofsdike between Lincoln and the Trent, are 
memorials of its being an artificial work, even as the great Foſs road, e- 
qually the work of the ſpade, thy” in a different manner. 


As Cheſterton and Aldwarkion by Durobrivis, take their names from 


the Roman city: ſo Cheſterton and Grantchefer from Granta, So when 


the Roman town at Roiſton was deſtroy'd, Barkway and. Tharffeld aroſe, 
being ſome what tore out of the road of deſtruction. but when Cam- 
bridge became a town again, it would be as abſurd to ſay, S. Giles's church 
for inſtance, was in the parith of Grantebeſter- as to ſay, Roiftou mar- 
Ket- place was in Barkway pariſh. but abſarder ſtill, to talk of a hermitage 


in that market-place.: and if there can be a greater abſurdity, 'tis mak- 
ing this place to be called the hermitage of Barkway, in Henry VIII. time. 


Perhaps a hermitage, or a place ſo called, at Barkway, was granted by 
the king to the family of Chefters, let Mr. P inquire for it, if he 
pleaſes. Some others have inquired for it, at the tower rolls, augmenta- 
tion and other offices without ſucceſs. they can find no mention either 
of Katherin or of Heremitarium de Barkway . in the original grant. 


Thus I have with the utmoſt contacts oiven the reader ſome relief in 
reciting the Origines Cantabrizienſes & Stanfor, tienſcs. they are matters 
not only noble, and of great importance, but the diſcerning reader will 
find ſome paralleliſm, between them and the ſubject matter of Ro/fton : 
ſo as that they mutually illuſtrate each other. and tho? I have a large ac - 
count of theſe matters, I may 110. perhaps! nave an opportunity, or inclina- 
tion to publiſh it: when we are thus to be ill uted, for our endeavours. 
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CH AP; IV; 


- { vl ſequitur Caerns Aamorſut, 
b ur T1111 plus nimio gloria verticem. For. 


Lady ROISIA 20 hermit. Not burged at Chikeſand. Leland's 
teſtimony examined. Great diverſity inſtauces quoted, of miſtakes con- 
cerning interments. The evidence ſum'd up. Lady ROILSIA buryed 
at Roiſton. Mr. P s motion of people buryed here, abſurd. 

_ Diftinfion between male and female ſkulls. His quibbles akon; the 
t1nagery ſtated. Character of benedict Abbas: Hoveden : Giraldus 
Cambrenſis: Matt. Paris 


23. Mr. 5 not very civilly rates me, for aſſerting, that the 

N oiſton cave belong'd to lady RO IS IA; whom three times to- 
2h he calls my recluſe. oppoſes me with Mr. Leland's teſtimony, 
„that the was buryed at Chik/and, that it was not uſual for hermits to 
admit of perſons to be buryed in their oratorys, and this could not be 
*laay ROISTI A?*s body, that was found.” He gives us a long can- 
terbury tale, of G earl of Warwick, the famous champion being buryed 

in an hermirage, which he extracted, I preſume, out of an old black let- 


ter'd volume, bound up with the ſeven champions, by Carton or Wynkyn 
015 1 orde. 


To all theſe I ſhall give as ſhort an anſwer, as I can. Fitft, I obſerve, 
he is an unjuſt reporter of my opinion; I do not call lady ROI 1.4 
# recluſe. I ſuppoſe her to live and dye at Niels; in the port and dig- 

y, beſuiting her high birth and ſtation. but 1 fay, ſhe took 2 a walk, 
ohen it pleas 4 her, over this agreeable turf, to pay her devotions, or for 
meditation, in her ſepulchral chapel, moſt proba vly there was ſme little 
cott, Of cell over it, where a ſervant ot. hers dwelt; ; as the Keeper oi the 


rice. 


T. 


(ar) 


place. This is manifeſtly my opinion, which he perverts, and ben argues 
from it, as cuſtomarily as his method. 


Secondly, as to the great point, of lady RO IS IA being buryed 
at Chikeſand, according to the teſtimony of Leland. It is our au- 
thor's buſineſs to magnify Leland's teſtimony, I know how to ſet a pro- 
per value on it, and on his works, but ſhall be far from calumniating 
him, or any a W T leave that to the devil and his agents, who will 
either find or make faults. But Mr. P. — takes this teſtimony of Leland's, 
from m yſelf, and then is ſare to turn it againſt me. Tis plain, I had no 


deſign to impoſe upon, or miſguide the reader; by concealing any evidence 


relating to this matter. I mentioned that very teſtimony of Leland's, 
more than once. P. 21. p 44. as it did not then overſway my judge- 
ment, gather'd irom laying the whole of the evidence, and appearances 


together ; fo row i lay no more frcfs on it, than betore : eſpecially as 


Mr. P.—— has not been able to ad: any ve eiaht to it, more than his 
vn ilLnaturc 2 Hor any ens {on} blance ol a reaſon 3 do O erthrow any One 


A, lo 


poſition iu my WAc beck. 


But let us conifer this affair a little, Mr. Peck in his 8 Sramford annals, 
p. 46. tells s, Lela, 4 oe that lady I. bella de Roos wife of Robert 
« % Roos, who lived at Trnngtor near us, was buryed at Newfted priory. 
e and that the died in 1 1395 IN, fays he, Leland is miſtaken in both 
« rhe facts. He ti that this lady was buryed at Boteſſord; - that her 
ce heart only was ene bo at New/ted, and that ſhe really died in 1301. 


Here we fiud Zo/and is not inſallible, and that he has miſreckon?*d this 


lady's 6 it 7 couple of vears, and that he has erred in the place of her ſe- 
AI 3 


pulture. It was iiidecd very common, at this time, to order their hearts 
to be buryed in one place, their body in another. Thus queen Fenor's 

heart, the wie of Edward [ WAS bury” d at Liucola, uuder a magnificent 
tomb of braſs, as Camden takes notice: her body at Weſt mii ter.- Thus 
king John's heart was buried at 5 abby, bis body in Horse. 1 

thedral. Weaver in funeral mon. p. 751. m. -ntions the heart cg oor bs ty 
Roi/ia's nephew, Sir Robert de Pere |, to be de in the gray triars 77 
Sich. alſo the heart of dame Petru Herd, I forbear mention ing 
more. 
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Sometime we meet with different accounts of interment, where all can- 
not be right, unleſs we underſtand it of this fort, we are writing on. Sie- 
Pben, one of the firſt earls of Richmond, ordered his heart to be depoſited, 
in the abby church of S. Mary's at York, in the year 1137. or 1138. in 
the Regiſirum honoris de Richmond and in Milles, he is ſaid to be depoſited 
in the Ciſtertian church of Begar, founded by him, 1n Br taiy, fo ſays 
pere Lobinel. yet Lobinel himſelf, in another place, affirms he is buried by 
his father, in the cathedral church of Briocius. Dapaz ſays the fame. I 
mentioned ſome inſtances of this nature, in lady ROUSTA's family, 
at the bottom of p. 34. of my book, I need not recite more. 


But beſides all this, *cis well known, the antients had a cuſtom of erect- 
ing cenotaphs or honorary monuments, where no vody was interr'd, and 
eſpecially in regard to founders of religious houſes. Weaver has a whole 
chapter upon this head. and on theſe cenctaphs: the names and titles of 
the defunct, to whoſe honour they were intended, and often the i Images 
were cut and inſcrib'd. Weaver p. 225. ſays, Simon Tibbald archbiſhop 
= of Canterbury called Sudbury, from the Place of his nativity, was buryed 

on the ſouth fide of S. Dunſtan's altar, in Canterbury cathedral. in p. 743. 
he writes, that he was buryedi in St. Gregor s church at Sudbury, under a 
marble four yards long and two broad: inlaid all over with braſs : he 
judges, the former mention*d to be at Canterbury, was only his cenotaph. 
that he built the chapcl where this ſtone lyes. 


T hes there 1s a cenotaph at Fedinghaw, of the famous Sir John Huwk- 
W099, who was buryed at Florence in Richard II. time. 


Weaver again; „It was the cuſtom of old, and ſo it is in theſe days, 
* for men of eminent rank and quality, to have tombs erefted in more 
places than one, For example, and proof of my ſpeech, continues he, 
] find here in this church of Canterbury, a monument of alabaſter at the 
feet of the black prince, wherein, both by tradition and writing, it is 
te affirmed that the bones of William Courtney archbithop of this ſee, lie in- 
* tombed. and I find another to the memory ot the ſame man, at Maid. 


fone in Kent, wherein becauſe of the epitaph, I rather believe, that his 
body lyeth buryed, 


p. 250; 
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P. 250. He gives an inſtance of Peter the firſt, abbot of St. Auguſtines 
Canterbury, buried at Boloign © yet a monument was erected for him in 
St. Auguſtines ind an epitaph. Can it be doubted but the zealous and 
grate ful abbot of Walden, after he had beſtowed ſo much coſt and care, to 
obtain the body of Geffery Mandevil lady RO IS IA's firſt husband, 
founder of his monaſtery : when he was diſappointed by the knights temp- 
lars, as I mention'd, p. 16. erected an honorary monument, for him in 


his abby church? 


At Bromley in Kent, Mr. Weaver gives us an account of Richard Neu- 
dover biſhop of Rochefter, and parſon « of that town: that in the church 
wall lyes his portraiture: yet it is aid, that his body was buryed at 
 Weftminftzr, by the king's ſpecial command. The great Barghley had a 
very magnificent cenotaph erected in N ftminſter abby. : tho” his oy is 
with us at Stamford, and a monument. | 


Frequent miſtakes have happen' d about the interment of great perſons: 
William eldeſt fon of the earl of Penbroke, ſaid in the book of Maverly, 
where his epitaph 1 is recorded, to have been buryed in the temple-church. 
the ſame perſon in the annals of Ireland, is ſaid to be buryed at Kilkenny, 


with an 3 W. aver, p. 442. 


Alles writing of Maud daughter of Nliam Marſha! earl of Penbrcke, 
and wife to William Plantaginet earl of Warren and Sirrey, who died 1237. 
fays, her heart lies betore th high altar at Lewis, but it is not Known, 


where her body was buryed. 


In Montfalcon's nionitmeus afore-mention'd, are two monumental figures 
of Richard I. one at Fonteverard where his body | is buryed, the other at 


Roan where his heart. 


Sometimes they were buryed in three different places. as Richard de 
Clare earl of &louchefter, a relation of lady ROTISITA's, who founded 
the priory of Zonbridge - he died at Emerfeld in Kent. his bowels were 
buryed at Canterbury, his body at Tewksbury, and his heart at his priory 
church at Tonbridee, Weaver, p. 322. 


Ela daughter of William Longjpe carl of Salisbury, was wie to 7 homas 
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Feines 


de — earl of Warwick, by Mr, Milles ſhe is faid to be buried in 


Olzney abby. the truth is, her bowels only are there interr'd, as appears 


by an inſcription till remaining. Ele de Maso, 'ck comitiſſe viſcera ſc ng 


Hic. 


In Camden, p. 726. we read William Rokeby archbiſhop of Dublin, dying 


there; he ordered his bowels to be buryed ac Din, his heart at Halli- 
fax, his body at Sandal. 


William Malmsbe , reſt. Pont. III. mentions the great contention, the 
lis inextricabilis, as he calls it, between thoſe of ork and Canterbury fy 
which had the body of the great Vilfrid ! he died at Oundle near us, in 


a little monaſter y he ae part of it and the room witere he died, {till 
remains. 


Ocher inſtances there are, ©: | bodys being remov'd, aſter chats firſt in- 


terment : as for inſtance, Fiel the Burcundian, N of Cambridge 


univerſity, biſhop of the caſt angles, was firſt buryed at Dunwich, then at 
Soham, laſtly at Ramſey abby, S. Tiba was firſt buryed at Ryhall near 
us, where her cell was in the north welt corner of the church, on the out- 
fide. afterward remov'd to Petervorotgh. but I think, here are caſes quoted 
abundantly ſufficient, to illuſtrate the point I aim at. which I ſhall put in 
this eaſy light, to hew Mr. P that Leland's evidence is not mathe- 
matical demonſtration, any more than his learned anſwer and remarks 
upan, &C. 


From the firit caſe of lady Roos, who according to TLeland's teſtimony, 
was buryed at New/ed priory near us: it appears Leland was not infalli- 
ble; for only her heart was there interr'd. *Tis highly probable from 
this and many other caſes quoted, that lady ROTSI A's heart was 
inter'd at Chike/and. We fee from other caſes, that Leland alone is not 

infallible in ſuch matters, but many other axithors muſt be miſtaken, in 
whole or in part, in relation to interments of great perſonages of anti- 
quity. We ſee in the caſe of Cænolaphs, that there might be in Ckikeſand 
chapel, a monument, an inſcription of la fundeur, a monumental effigies 
of lady RO IS IA, which Leland ſa , and yet her body buryed elſe- 
where. We ſee, that theſe memorials of great perſons were in more 
places than one, in different churches, different countrys, different king- 


doms. 


5 


doms. We ſee at this time of the day, what vlatine contentions were 
uſed to get the bodys of theſe great perſons. I mentioned in my book, 


p. 44. that abou: lady ROITSTA's fon, William de Magnavile, to be 
read at large in Dugdale Baron. I. p. 204. 1179. our hiſtorys tells us the 


violent contention between Roan and Manſe about the body of the young 


king Heu, fon to Henry II. and innumerable more might be added. 
But more than innumerable would never convince an obſtinate ſceptic in 
this point, as Mr. P profeſſes himſelf, p. 27. I am confident the 


equitable reader fees by this time, enough to perſuade him, that we can- 


not with any certainty conclude, lady RO IS IA was buryed: at CHiłe- 
ad which of all theſe quoted, is tae parallel caſe to ours, dis not poſe 
ſible for me to point out: but I can ſay thus much, that if my hy potheſis 
be not extre mely diſtant from truth, every page in my book proves, the 


was buryec | in her ſepulchral chapel at Rojton, and it was her Cull that 
I had in my hand. 


I know fall well, N it was a ſemale ſcull; and from the rotteneſs of. 
that and the reſt ot the bones: the body mild hare been buryed five or 


600 years. people of WN can judge of theſe ſculls and others: 
I have had great experience in theſe matters from great numbers of the 
Viltſhire barrows, which I have opened, *Tis impoſſible that a body 
ſhould have been ſo decay'd, it only ſince Henry VIII. time. beſides how 
ridiculous is it, to admit of Mr. P H pot hes, that hermites did 
permit people to be buried in their chapels. this body was covered o'er a- 
bout 10 foot deep, with tne mold; which reached higher than the ima- 


gery of the chapel. did ever any hermits thus bury, in their chapels, ſo as 
to render their ch- :pels forever after uſeleſs ? 


One word more about lady ROTISIT A*s ſcull, FFeoawer, p. 30. 
glues ad account of a Roman monument found at Srepney, ! in his time, in 
Radcliff field, © a cheſt ci lead: within was the body ot a woman, as the 
© ſurgeons judged by the {cull. he recites the jars, g. aſs 3 Phials, little urns 


and the like, found with the body, according to the elazors Arcon Sir 
Robert Cotton. they judg'd her to be ſome governagrs Wife, here in Br/tt cls, 


tis plain, at that time, people had more ith than Mr. P—— to toil in 
the furzeons opinion: and truſt a man in his own ant. A like Reman inte. 
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okylicians and ſurgeons who ſaw the body, pronouc'd it to be female, as 
well as myſelf. 


The diftinftion between a male and female ſcull is as old as Arifotle, 
Lift. animal. VII. 3. and de part. animal. that of a woman's in general, is 
ꝛarrower upon the temples, between the ofſa jugalia, or cheek bones: 
and the fi form proceſſes in the baſe of the ſcull, are ſlenderer and longer. 
but an anatomiſt can at firſt ſight, as readily know one from the other, 
as a connoiſſeur knows the painting of Reubens and of Vandyke. 


P. 28. My antagoniſt begins to quibble at the figures or imagery of 
our chapel, he reprehends me for running from one figure to another, and 
from one print to another, in my interpretation of them; in order to 


make them tally (ſays he) with certain monkiſh annals ſtrangely ſtretch'd 
and applied. | 


This is the itch of calumniating ! and then he quotes my 28 p. to be 
compared with 37. which if the reader pleaſes to do, as I did, I am con- 
fident he will find nothing to the purpoſe ; tis only a ſham quotation to 


amuſe and deceive. another of his arts of proving. but I ſhall anſwer all 
theſe particular charges. 


When I propoſed to make drawings of the imagery of lady R O- 
iS I A's chapel, I conſider'd, that the place called the grave, was very 
proper to divide my work, ſo as to comprehend the whole, in two plates. 
now when I begin to interpret this imagery, I doit in the order of time. I 
diſcover that lady RO IS IA began this fancy of cutting the figures, 
in that point of the circle, that was oppoſite to the entrance, where that 
{quare hole is, in my II. plate, on the right hand of S. Laurence; this be- 
ing to the right of the high altar of the place, or upper end. therefore I 
rightly begin there. whether it happens in II. or III. plate. from hence 1 
go round, in a continued ſeries, from left ro right, as we write, and in 
chronological order; till the whole circle is compleated, with the utmoſt 
propriety, and this our perverſe adverſary calls running from one figure 
to another, from one table to another. he is angry that our lady R O- 
is [ 4 did not cut the figures, in the order he requires: and therefore 
15 refolved in his interpretation of them, to begin as boys at ſchool do, 
at the arſt corner of their horn-book : great A. 
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All the while that he is abuſing me ks my plates, he ſcrupulouſly 


copys them, eraſes my name out of the plate, and vends them to the pub- 


lick, for his own. but he tells us I ſtretch the figures ſtrangely, i. e. 
corture them, to make them tally with certain monkiſh annals, 


No doubt it well became him to quarrel with me about mcnkery. he 
who 1s a ſceptic at every thing, but the golden legend, calls Benedict ab- 


bot, a grave and admirable hiſtorian, who wrote every thing of his own 
per onal knowledge ; this author he calls with equal judgment and truth, 
mon łiſb annals. not to diſtinguiſh between a man of learning who liv'd in 
the court of the greateſt prince of chriſtendom, from a real ignorant 
monk in his cell, making memorandums of the low events that fell out in 
his own convent At this time in the court of Henry II. where he was 
chaplain, was tranſacting the moſt material and important bulineſs of the 
world, we may have ſome notion of it, from what I wrote in the beginning 
of my p. 33. much more might be ſaid, but this I remark, ſays, Matthew 
Paris, © that all may know, how great was Henry” s wiſdom and magni- 
on ficence, to whoſe audience came the counſels ot the whole world ; 


ce whoſe judgment their diſputes. 


*Fis not to be wonder'd at, that our antagoniſt ſhould abuſe me, or 


king Henry's chaplains, when he abuſes ſo great a king as Henry II. fo va- 
luable an author as Benedict abbot ; who is loaded with encominms by all 
that ſpeak of him. of which 1 have even ſome hints in the preface. he 
wrote what he knew, and he knew the ſprings of action; had all the ori- 
gina! papers to peruſe, he wtites the moſt material tranſactions, that then 
happen'd in the world. and this book is called 2 canals, as it it had 


been the day-book of his Downham neighbours of the liermitage. The 


misfortune is, Benedict abbot agrees not with his golden legend; tor hi- 
ſtorical facts are obſtinate things and will never bear ſtretching and tor- 
turing ; like his monkith fables. Aiter I had interpreted the whole i 1ma- 
gery of this chapel, well nigh to a ſingle figure, in a plain, ealy manner, 
from Benedif's real hiſtory : ſo oppoſitely, that one would think, they 
were deſign'd from the book; then comes Mr. P- 
weight enough to perſuade the world, to take it for 174 annals. To 
this, as far as they handle the ſame ſubject, perfectly agree, Roger Hove - 
den who was another of king Henry's chaplains, Giralaus Camden 
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his ſectetary, and Matthew Paris who liv'd in the neighbourhood of the 
ſeat of power; and at the ſame time. by all remrak'd for a moſt excellent 
hiſtorian, but all theſe we muſt give up for the ly ing pages of the golden 

legend, and the romance of Guy ear! of Warwick, _ firſt edition, 
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CHAP. VI. 


N. 
W, 


— & coſdem circinat auras Ov. 


Concerning profane ſtorys in churches. Interludes at Chriftmas-time, Mr. 
P—s fzure of Thomas a Becker difprov'd. F. John Baptiſt's portrait 
ſettled. Mr. Ps Skill in divinity, Hugh Nunant's image defended, 
| The Seal of Roiſton priory conſider d. the image cf the: French king vin- 
dicated. His contradiction about the tiara. dS. Lanteace cn a freeple at 
Norwich, M.. Ps Sil at multidlying en 015, 


U R antagoniſt tranſcibes many pages together of my book, at p. 29. 

in order firſt to fill up his own, next to remark upon them; but 
not as critics and commentators commonly do, to illuſtrate and commend, 
but quite on the contrary, to accuſe, deform, pervert and perſecute. 
a conduct that throws a diſcredit in genera!, upon the ſtudy of anti- 
quitys! . 


I ] We ſtory he begins to criticize upon, that he may be ſure to run coun- 

ter to me, is the laſt which I treat of, in my annals or chronological or- 
der, as he aftectedly joſts upon it, my explanation being in order of time, 
which greatly confirms the probability of it, is highly offenſive to his irre- 


gular treatment of the ſculpture re, making it a heap of things, that have 
0 relation to any one perion, nor to one ano: her. Firſt in p. 31. he 
auds fault with me, for interpreting the ſculpture, in tab. II. where 


Henry 


(49) 


_ Henry II. ſtands with his ſword drawn, into any thing that looks like; 
what he calls, prophane hiſtory, he thinks i ic no proper GEcoration for a 


religious cell. 


& 


What an injudicious {queamiſhneſs does he pretend to, that will not 
ſuffer a contemplative lady, to record in her own oratory, the remark- 
able event, of a moſt furious war nip'd in the bud, between the mo- 
narchs of England and France, by the intervention of the more powerful 
_ eccleſiaſtical ſword ! when a legate de latere from the pope, at that time 
honour'd with almoſt divine rites, accompanyed with great numbers of 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and nobility of England, Nor mandy, and France, at 
the very onſet of a battle, interpos*d between the two armys, and made 
peace; holding up the thunderbolt of excommunication againſt the party, 
that dared to reſuſe a compliance. Our lady's favorite ſon at this time, 
had a very great ſhare in the command. and this truly is reckon'd a piece 
of prophane hiſtory, not fit to be put into a private oratory! he may as 
well call it prophane, when we give publick thanks in our churches, for a 

victory againſt the French. It was in lady RO IS IA a piece of reli- 
gious gratitude and devotion, thus to conſecrate to God, a memorial of 
ſo extraordinary a pacification, between two great nat ions. 


One would ſuppoſe our author thinks, hanging up the king's arms in 
our churches a piece of profane hiſtory. he never read any profane, I mean 
ſecular accounts of family hiſtory, or monuments in churches. much leſs 
did he ever obſerve figures of devils, ludicrons and obſcene repreſenta- 
tions, hoth on the outſide and inſide of cathedrals, churches and chapels. 
When he was looking for Sir Robert de Weyland's picture and his ladys in 
his own church: he might have obſerv'd the whole roof of the church 
ſupported by horrid and "fantaſtic | images of cacodemons and the like. My 
friend Mr. Drake ot York, obſerves hunting ſtorys carv'd in Laſſo releivo, in 
the miniſter, but innumerable are the inſtances of this kind. it ſhews to 
how wretched a itraight he is reduc'd, that makes uſe of ſuch low 


wrangling. 


Next he wrangles with me for making lady RO IS IA probably 
preſent at Chriftmas-time, in Bedford caſtle, where the king celebrated 
the teſtival, with great ſolemnity. he ſays, there was teaſting plays, inter- 


ludes, mas kerades, revels and dancing. theretore it muff be a great levity 
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where there are none. Mr. P 
ludes at Chriſtmas-time, were not profane, as he terms it, but religious, 


zo) 


in her, to be preſent there, who was a recluſe, dedicated to a religions life : 
a mere profeſſed, all this 1s forg'd out of his own head. I never made her 
a recluſe, a nun, a profeſſed. She was a lady of quality. both her ſons by 
her firſt and by her ſecond husband, were now in the king's court, in her 
own neighbourhood : and why ſhe might not be there too, if ſhe pleaſed, 

as well as the king's chaplains, ot any body elſe, no mortal alive can 
ſee, except our ſerpens IG, whoſe buſineſs it is, to make faults, 


- feems to be ignorant, that theſe inter- 


with pageants and the like. from Mr. Drake's account of thoſe at Corpus 
Cbriſti time in his appendix, p. xxx. we learn a notion of them, 


P. 32. comes our author's ſolution, which he has been thus paving the 


way. for. and why could he not offer his ſolutions to the' diverſion of the 


public, without lugging me in, to keep him company? but he ſays, this 
is the repreſentation of the martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket : the perſon 
with the ſword erect is the murderer. Him I call Hugh de Nanant he 
makes the archbiſhops croſs-bearer, then comes a quotation. out of the 
golden legend, to prove all this: from the moſt filly, popiſh ſtory, that 
ever was read: p. 33. which I recommend to the reader's peruſal, when 
he is diſpoſed to be merry. tis in effect ſaying, return ye fooliſh: Britons, 
to holy mother church. Obſerve, how carefully all the while Becket is 
called ſaint. 


Can any reaſonable perſon imagine, that when I was writing concern- 
ing Henry II. and other perſons and things of his time: when 1 mention 
in the beginning of lady RO IS IA's retired life, the memorable year 
of Becket's murder, p. 27. when I mention this priory adjacent, being de- 
dicated to Thomas a Becket ; that I ſhould not have him in my mind, 
when 1 contemplated this figure, but my judgment was not form'd, like 
our author's, from a partial conſideration, or from prejudice, but from 
the whole of things. the figure of an archbiſhop, and that of a man with 
a ſword in his hand, may repreſent Becket and his murderer, when pro- 
perly circumſtanc'd. = the like may be applied to many other archbi- 


ſhops, who have been murder'd. but here is a group, a multitude of fi- 
gures, all apparently belonging to the {ame hiſtory : and not to be inter- 


preted from only two, out of the number; for all the reſt are repugnant, 
Obſerve, 


11 
Obſerve; here are but cheſs two. for he called by him the archbiſhop? 8 
cCroſs bearer, cannot be ſo, according to his owh hypotheſis. | 


* 


For 1. in p. 34. he ſays, that I have not copyed that figure right, he 
does not hold a croſs in his hand, but the croſs is a diſtinct altar, as he 
calls it. here he flatly contradicts himſelf and what he ſays in this 3 2 p. 
2. in the ſame p. he makes this figure of a croſs-bearer, to be really 70hn 
Baptiſt. 3. p. 34. he denys, that there was any crucifix on the ſtaff, borne 
by archbiſhops. 4. I add another of his abſurditys, that there he makes 
two crofles, one in the archbiſhops hand, another in his croſs-bearers, 
which is altogether inconſiſtent. 5. I add another abſurdity of his. in p. 35. 


he makes this figure with a ſword in his hand to be Herod the king, who 
flew John Baptift. 


- Thus does a man run himſelf into a ſhoal of abſurdirys. o out of the ft 
of contradiEtion 2 


- muſt give a diſtinCt anſwer to all theſe poſitions. 1. it is much eaſier 
to refute this, than to ſettle what his affertions are. for from the unſettled 
mixture of his ideas, he is as contrary to himſelf, as he is to me. he ſays 
in one place, the figure with the crucifix in his hand, whom I make to 
be Hugh de Nunant, is the archbiſhop's croſs-bearer. this notion I prove 

to be falſe, both becauſe he himſelt at the bottom of 34. p. pretends the 
archbiſhop's croſs had no crucifixes on them, likewiſe, as according to him, 
the archbiſhop has the croſs in his hand already, his croſs-bearer cannot 
have it too ; for we do not read, nor dces he pretend, that archbi- 
ſhops had two croſſes. laſtly he himſelf, p. 3 4. ſays, I have not repreſent- 
ed this figure right; that he does not hold a crucifix in his hand: but the 
crucifix is really plac'd between him and the archbiſhop, and ſo makes a- 
nother altar. for he ſays, here are many altars in this chepel. he ſays, 
this figure has an emaciated face, with a forked beard, therefore it re- 


preſents Jobn the Baptiſt + for that the priory is dedicated to John Bap- 
tiſt and Thomas a Becket. the whole, he concludes (according to the ſcant- 


ling of his logic) is a proof, that lady Roiſia had no hand in cutting it. 


Thus does he play with words and abuſe the typographic art, in print- 
ing what he underſtands not himſelf, nor can make any reader underſtand, 


bur I think he ſufficiently [confutes himſelf, as to his aſſertion of its being 
| St, 


C37 

I John Baptiſt : we do not find in king Richard's charter to the priory, 
which I have already quoted, that it was dedicated to that ſaint, monaſte- 
rio ſandti Thome martyris apud crucem Roheſfie, it is ſtyled. but be that 
as it will, 1 do aver this is not John Bapliſt, both becauſe of his bearing a 
crucifix, and becauſe ot his forked beard. in Jẽ 1745. I viſited our ſe- 
pulchral chapel, on purpoſe to compare my plates, with the original, 
and this ite 1 examin'd particularly : becauſe, Mr. P—— had tound 

fault with my drawing of it. yet notwithſtanding, he directly copyed my 
drawing, without any pretended amendment. but I found my drawing 
correct. I do aſſert, that this figure bears the crucifix in his hand. tho the 
ſhaft of the crucifix is broke off, his right arm is in the poſture of holding 
it. the crucifix is over him, rather on his right ſide: ſo far is it from 
being between the two figures, as Mr. P would have it. 


Therefore what he ſays about this matter is abſolutely falſe. I appeal, 
to the ſculpture it ſelf, as for his proof from the forked- beard, tis childiſh 
and abſurd. for how ſhould he know, the Bapti/# had a forked<beard ? 
authority, and that is all we can have in the caſe, tells us otherwiſe. 


I have ſome elegant pieces | of old ſculpture in alabaſter, in mexx re- 
lievo, which I take to have been portable or private altars high raiſed. 
one of them, has belonged to ſeme chapel dedicated to St. John Baptif. 
It was given me by my worthy and learned friend, Samuel Gale, Eſq; tis 
exactly a foot in height. below, is the whole figure of the Baptiſ in pri- 

ſon, his hands bound: above, his head in a charger, but of a larger 
fize. the bare head is three inches and a half in height, incompaſs'd with 
ſaints and martyrs. the beard in both theſe figures, is repreſented ſhort, 


broad, and even at bottom, for the readers curioſity, the ſculpture of it 
is here exhibited, ® |! 


have the figure of St. Foha Baptiſt in painted glaſs, of an old ſtyle. 
he is pictur'd at length in his coat of skins, 22 inches high. the face and 
beard is exactly ſimilar to thoſe abovemontion'd. a plain ruſtic aſ pect, the 
noſe very gently riſing. J had it among broken, painted glaſs, taken from 
St. Fobn's church here, by the glaziers, when repairing the windows: 
which within memory were admirably adorn'd, with this ſumptuous and 
elegant furniture. Mr. Peck found trom the pariſh old accounts, that it 
was made by glaſs painters of Peter oroug b, of great eminence, 
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I have now in my hand, an old monaſtic ber or almanac, with 
the pictures or ſymbols of the ſaints of the days of the month throughout: 
ſome in black, ſome in red letters and colors, it was found behind the 


wainſcot of Fineſbade abby near us. tis on velum, made from a wooden 


print, but copyed from a manuſcript one, much antienter. I conſider'd 
the dates of all the ſaints compr1z'd therein, and find the lateſt of them 
is S. Francis, who dy'd 1226. over 29 auguſt, is S. 70h Baptiſt's head in 
a charger. the beard is repreſented, not forked, but even at bottom, 43 


the others. 


Thus we e have three or four evidences in different kinds, from antiquity, 
uniformly agreeing about the Bapti/F's beard, quite different from Mr. 
? s aſſumption. I do not pretend, that any of theſe were taken from 
originals, or that they are evidences of the main truth: but they ſuffici- 
ently evidence that the ancients obſerv'd an uniformity in theſe repreſen- 
tations. and that Mr, P. — cannot infer, the figure to be the Bapti/t, 
from the forked beard, if the Bapti/? bine has 2ppear'd to him in a vi- 


ſion, let him declare it. 


Thus having fhew'd, that this figure which I rightly call Hugh ds Nu- 
nant (as I ſhall further thow in proper place) is neither Becket's croſs- 


| bearer, nor Foba Baptiſt; there remains but two more, of all this group, 


which he pretends to interpret; him. call'd archbiſhop Becket, and the 
figure with the ſword in his hand ere&, whicz Mr. P — ſometimes 
makes the archbiſhop's murderer, ſometime Herod the king, who kill'd 


the HOOP». 


here is little need of refuting a man that is fo e and difident 
in his own underſtanding ot chings. His interpretations are like the ora- 
cles of old, that look both ways. and this {word we are diſcourſing on, he 
makes a Delphic ſword, which is either to cut off oh Baptifi*s head, 
or Becket's ſcalp, according to the figures good pleaſure, how fine a know- 
ledge has our author in che art of deſigning g, Who thus confounds times, 
perſons and circumſtances ! if the firſt 4 the figures had been Fohn Bab- 
ti/t, how comes it that Becket ſteps between him and Hercd. if the ſword- 
bearer be the muderer of Becket, what need of John Bap tiſt's company ? 

he ſhews himſelf a profound adept in divinity, that aſſigas * oo per ſon- 


ally to cut off the Bas head. St. Mantthew whom we ought rather to 
G3 believe, 
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and 'tis pleaſant to think, that Mr. P 
terpreting an imperfe&t figure or two, that never were finiſh'd ; whilſt 
here he ſays not one word "of all the number of figures which compoſe 


(34) 
believe, writes, that he ſent, and beheaded John in the priſon, he did not 
go into a ſordid dungeon, in all his royal array, on a birth day, and do 


ic himſelf, nay he was ſorry for his oath, that occaſi on'd it. St. Mark ſays 
expreſly, the king ſent an executioner, who v went and beheaded him. 


As to Becket, it to this man with a ſword, had been added four in com- 
pany with ſwords, and there had been no more figures in this group, we 


- might have admitted it. Hugh called the ill-clerk (malus clericus) had 


a hand in killing him, as well as the other four ru ffians: Mauclerk. but 
what has Becket to do with all the reſt, particularly with that figure 
which has a crown on, and was in reality the French king (as I ſhall thew 
in proper place) for on my more nicely examining this fignre, I found 
that his crown is really feure, like the crowns, which both French and 
Engliſh kings now wore. turther what has Becket to do with the two armys, 


as plainly and as well deſigned, as any other figures in the "ou * 


There are indeed ſtill more figures than 1 have drawn, but imperſeRt. 
rates me in p. 61. for not in- 


this group, we are ſpeaking of. 


His odd . p. 34. of the little holes called niches, wherein to 
put lamps, to burn before theſe ſaints, does not deſerve confutation. it 
proves no point. 


i quis nunc Juerat, quo res bec pertinet ? 


lady Roi/ia if ſhe pleaſed, might ſet up a lamp there occaſionally, or on 
the ground : or ſhe might put a prayer book in there, or any other book, 
or thing. but had it been a conſtant practice to put a lamp there for | 


many ages, the oyly black would have been ſtill diſcernable. 


My buſineſs 1s now, only to ſhew the falfity and improbability of his 


Interpretations of the imagery. which when done, is no ſmall confirma- 


tion of that which I had made, bur I ſhall at the cloſe of this work, re- 
conſider my own interpretation, and add ſome further obſervations, which 
prove and confirm the truth of it. 


He 


He informs us, p̃. 35. that he too is a collector: and luckily has got an 
old decay d ſeal of a prior of Roiſton, which contradic̃ts a poſition of mine, 
relating to Roifia's croſs, his figures upon it, are too Imperfect for me to 
enter on a diſpute about them. his criticifm on locuſts is taken from Ham- 
mond. but this I fay, that no perſon that has any notion of drawing, can 
think the croſs in the middle, is the figure of lady Roiſia's croſs, I can 
allow it to be an archiepiſcopal ſtaff: but it is nothing like the upright 
ſtone of the croſſes, ſer up by highways ; which were of an obeliſcal torm 
fix'd at bottom, into a great ſtone, which ſtone or foot-ſtool ſtill remains 
at Roifton, this foot-ſtool was ſet upon ſteps. on the top was a round or 
multangular capital, carv'd either with a crucifix, the Virgin Mary or 
other ſaints. we are not to doubt, that this croſs of lady Rosſia's was a 
coſtly one, beſuiting her quality and fortune; and that help'd to add that 

celebrity to the place, which denominated the town. in the old kalendar a- 
bove mentioned, found at Finſbade; acroſs is depicted by S. Guthlac, ſet 
upon ſteps. and in Guillims heraldry, p. 227. a croſs is depicted, ſer on 
three ſteps, the arms of the Fones's of Denby : which gives us a much bet- 
rer notion of the old croſſes, then his ſeal: and a true notion withal, which 
his ſeal does not. and this is all that is worth remarking about his ſeal. 


P. 37. our author next cuts ſome very large ſlices out of book, no leſs 
than four intire quarto pages, and ragou's them, for his readers entertain- 

ment; begins with calling it, a ſurprizing long bead roll of romance. the 
hole is upon two Geures in our chapel, that of S. Laurence, and that of a 
king under him. in an caſiy and natural way, I ſhew, theſe were made by 
lady Roiſia as a grateful commemoration of the moſt ſignal victory, ob- 
rained over the French King, guilty of the utmoſt perfidy ; by our king 
Henry II. on S. Laurences day, 1173. Lady Roi/ia's favourite fon William 
de Magnaville, had then a ſignal command under the king, as likewiſe a- 
nother relation of hers, Hag þ de Beauchamp. 


But i of Henry II. do not ſuit our author's ta aſte, and that 
ot his coadjutors; nor tales of French perfidy. he makes my French king 
to be his Gaben or Decyan, as he affectedly ſpells them, and proves it Gram 
the unerring, golden legend; for it muſt be any perlon, rather than what 


Iny. and further, the epiſcopal figure ſtanding by, he makes to be pope 
Sixtus, who ſuffer d with St. Laurence. nor is it enough, that he ſhould 


be plac'd here once, but the three little figures underneath, he makes to 
bs 


4-383 
S. Feliciſſimus, S. Araditus, and S. Sixtus again. and quarrels with me, 
becauſe I did not tell the world who they were. 


Thus he wantonly throws out at random his wild and licentious con- 
jectures to be believ'd merely on his ip/e dixit, without any color of proof 
or probability: and ſneers me, p. 43. about my good frieud Benedict ab- 
bas, as he calls him. The truth is this, in my 42. p. I mention'd this de- 
faced figure ſeeming to have been a crucifix, under it, a female figure per- 
fect. I ſuggefted, it might be the repreſentation of lady Ro iſ a herſelf, 
and the croſs ſne erected above ground. as I deliver'd the thing in modeſt 
terms, it ſhew'd how unwilling I was, to impoſe upon the reader ; but 
what I ſaid, intimated ſufficiently, the three figures underneath may well 
be underſtood, to repreſent a multitude of paſſengers, perhaps, going on 
the road by the croſs. I did not like bim, at random, give their names. 
and when I came to correct my drawing, to bepreciſe, I found there were 
four figures, and an impertect one anderacath. So that Mr. P may 
add here another Pope 9xtus, if he pleaſes. that other figure ſtanding by, 
with a miter on, is likewiſe imperfect. therefore I {poke | not about it, as 
it might be underſtood in the ſame citcumſtance of a ſpectator But Mr. 
P—— boldly makes a pope of him, and affigns names tor the little figures 
too, meerly out of his own good will and vleafur e. whilſt the female beure 
the moſt perfect in the whole, whom I make to be good lady Roſia her- 
ſelf, he out of a mortal averſion to her, will not once look that way. 


But our author finds fault with my drawing of this mitred figure, tho 
at the ſame time, he has not mended it, and will needs have it a triple 
crown, a pope. yet after I had more attentively conſider'd this figure, I 
cannot diſcern the tiara. it is as I ſaid before, imperfect, and theretore 
not worth the diſputing about. but till I think, he ſays enough himſelf, 
to over throw his own arbitrary conjecture; both as he makes here two 
hgures of pope Sixtus, which is abſurd in one group; and again by his 
own obſervation at the bottom of p. 41. which he levels as uſual, againſt 
me : he there ſays, Urban V. 1362, was the firſt pope that foo up the tiara, 
(an elegant expreſſion) whence he infers the image was carv'd ſince that 
time : nevertheleſs he makes pope Sixtus to wear it, in the time of the 


emperor G Tallicnus, about A. D. 269. what a farrago a ſurprizing long bead- 
roi of contradiction is here! 
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I defire the reader but to look vpon this group of figures, in my II. 
plate, or that of his copy'd from 15 and {ce how wild an Imagina= 
tion this mutt oe, that tancys it the martyrdom ot S. Laurence , trampling 
upon rhe emperor & Callienus. he is really holding the inſtrument of his 
paſſion, as in a triumphant, not a ſuffering fins ; whilſt his friend pope 
Sixtus is trampling on his dearly beloved alt, his own cffigies, one of the 


three little ones; the other two according to Mr, P being S. Fa- 
pitus and S. Feliciſſimus. but who the fine lady is that ſtands between them, 
a moſt periect figure, he ſays not a word of, at this time, and then what 
has the crucifix to do here, in company of a Roman emperor, a perſecutor ? 
all theſe wretched inconſiſtances, without any ſhadow or ſimilitude of pro- 
bility, is an indignity offer'd to every reader, as well as myſelf. 


quo teneam vultus mutautem protea nodo / 


Again how ridiculous is it to make this figure of a king to be the em- 
peror Decyan or Galyen (to ſpell it in his -maninar) this crown is as 
plain as any thing poſſible, the crown worn at that time by the Exgliſb 
and French 5 not the radiated one, worn by the Roman em- 
perors, and which was then well known to the ſculptors. again, this king 
is evidently in the action of one frighted, flying; nor of one perſecuting 
and killing of chriſtian martyrs. but we mult tollow our author to another 


part of bis work, before we have done with this argument. 


P. 47. he is ſo delighted with len g, and freſh accounts out of the golden 
legend, which will make any body laugh to read them: that he hi 
this debate again, and now this fioure of the Preach king 1s become the 
emperor Dc: an, Khich before was the emperor Gallien. this is another 
of his arts gf interpretation, which we may call oneirocritics. at the bot- 
tom of the Page, is a learned note, informing us, that on the tower of 
S. Laurence iu Norwich, is to be ſeen the figure of S. Laurence and that 
of the emperor Decian, in a falling poſture as here. he believes that 1 
will not venture to fay, that lady Roz72 cary'd this, or that this bears any 
relation to the Fan king. nich tower was built about 1470. 


This is another inſult on the publick, as well as on me. I have there- 
fore given a print of this carving, to ew 15 unhandfomely he treats us. 
Ts a repreſentation of the martyrdom of 5. Laurence, with the excutioners 

about him, above is the emperor Gallieuũs or Decias' which Mr. P 
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I Ae the reader but to look upon this group of figures, in my II. 
plate, or that of His copy'd from WY and fog how wild an imagina- 
tion this mult be, that tancys it the martyrdom ot S. Laurence „ trampling. 
upon the emperor Callieuus. he is really holding the infirument of his 
paſſion, as in a triumphant, not a ſuffering ſtate; whilit his friend pope 
Sixtus is trampling on his dearly beloved alt, } his own effigies, one of the 
three little ones; the other two according to Mr, P being S. Aa- 
pitus and 8. Feliciff 1215s, but who the fine lady | is that ſtands between them, 
a moſt perlect figure, he ſays not a word of, at this time, and then what 
has the crucifix to do here, in company of a Roman emperor, a perſecutor ? 
all theſe wretched inconſiſtances, without any ſhadow or ſimilitude of pro- 
bility, is an indignity offer'd to every reader, as well as myſelf. 


%% teneam vultus mutautem protea nodo /! 


Again how ridiculous is it to make this figure of a king to be the em- 
peror Decyan or Galyen (to ſpell it in his mannar) this crown is as 
plain as any thing poſſible, the crown worn at that time by the Engh/b 
and French monarchs ; not the radiated one, worn by the Roman em- 
perors, and which was then well known to the ſculptors. again, this king 
is evidently in the action of one frighted, flying; not of one perſecuting 
and killing of chriſtian martyrs. but we mult tollow our author to another | 


part of his work, before we hav e gone with this argument. 


P. 47. he is ſo delighted with leng, and ! ſreſh accounts out of the golden 
legend, which will make ay body laugh to read them: that he reſumes 
this debate again, and now this figure of the French king is become the 
emperor D:cian,. which before was the emperor Gallien. this is another 
ct his arts of interpretation, which we may call oneirocritics. at the bot- 
tom of the page, 15 a learned note, intorming us, that on the tower of 
S. Laurence iu Norwich, is to be ſeen the figure of S. Laurence and that 
of the emperor Decian, in a falling poſture as here. he believes that I 
will not venture to fay, that lady Ro;/72 carv'd this, or that this bears any 
relation to the French king. waich tower was built about 1470. 


This is another inſult on the publick, as well as on me. I have there- 
fore given a print of this carving, to thew ho unhandſomely he treats us. 
tis a repreſentation of the martyrdom of S. Laurence, with the excutioners 
about him, above is the emperor Gallieuus or Decian, which Mr. P=—— 


TAB. VI. 1 =; pleaſes. 
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pleaſes. fo far is he from falling down, as Mr. P-— would have it, that 
he ſtands above the martyr, as it were inſulting him. this is a picture of 
the ſaint, in the aft of his martyrdom: that in our Chapel, in a triumphant 
ſtate ; and . ſo very diſſimilar in every thing: that the reader will be 

apt to bluſh, for one that can aſſert ſo maniſeſt a falſity, as that they are 
alike. obſerve further in this peint, the emperor rightly wears a radiat- 
ed crown. therefore our author deſerves a cardinals cap at leaſt, who puts 


2 French crown, on a Roman emperor's head. he quotes at the bottom of 


p. 42. a ſpecial authority, the golden legend, thac Galyen had two names, 
alyen and Decian. and ſo the golden legend is remarkable for contract- 
ing two perſons, into one, as Mr. P — in multiplying them, one into 
two. for he makes Hugh de Nuzant to be both Becket's croſs bearer and 
Fohn the Bapliſt. Henry II in armour, he makes to be both Becket's aſ- 
{an and king Herod. this figure he makes to be both Decian and Gal- 
beats. after, he turns lady Roiſa into one Concordia a nurſe, and into one 
7r)pucnye an empreſs, he makes two pope Sixtus 5, and it nccd be, he can 
as Cay unmake them all again. 


CHAP. 
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CHA p. VI. 


Turin 2 per Mos ot pfl V. ucns, 
aut aſjer crol'vo, impai bus ſe immiſcuit amis. Virg, G. 


The converſion of F. Paul aſſerted. character of the golden legend. Hy- 

polite, bis horſe, nurſe, &c. exploded. F. Chriſtopher aud his ftaff, cou- 
frrmed. O, (uryius here. Making many altars here, atjurdly, S. Ka- 

therin's priſon affirmed. A piece of Mr. Pos divinity, again, The 
dove in ſcripture. Papiſis abſurdly call roman catbolicks, The Po- 
pih ſ-ield ef tie ſe ve WPUACS, The Fatien of St, Chriſtopher grit: 
1 Haben EN — 1 


42. our author tranſeribes two more pages ot my book, where Itreat 
of the three figures, that repreſent the holy ſamily: this, out of his 
abunda s citility he admits, but the figure of a horſe and man, his ſword 
and ſnield by him, which I call the converſion of S. Paal, he will by no 
means admit. his reaſons are, he ſays, the apoſtle ſhould be in a Ron: 
clreſs, in a groveling ſtate and poſture, by his horſe on tho ground. his 
hotſe ſhould be bridled and ſaddled. here he is without furniture ; the 
apoſtle ſtands upright, and in compleat armour. theſe circumſtances 
perſuade him, that 'tis ſome other perſo1, a and ar laſt he pitches upon S. 
Fol; te, and gives as his hiſtory, ont of dear, golden legend, 8 in the 
antiquated ic. pity, "Twas not Printed 11 in the old black lette 


Our author not only runs into anachroniſm, in calling S. Pr! valle, 


9 2 * 
£ SOT! > 1575 


again into falſe hiſtory, in making him 2 Rowan, but lix vl in ins 
learned note, at bottom of the page: thar I tell him, that ul gur ſaints 
have a croſs, cut in the lower part of their 9: ments: bit S Pau lee 
has not a croſs, ſays he, therefore he is t 8. 4% aces not ON 

know, that S. Paul when he was fer: ta Dau, , went fo perle 
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the chriſtians ; therehie what title had he to a croſs upon his garment, 


not being en ber a Aint or a Chriſtian ? now I do aver, that S. Paal! is not 
a figure 4! iting upright, but well enough repreſents a man fallen on the 
£ro and, his fu ord and ſhield, and offs: lying bz by him. what can be a * 
ſter repreſentation > in his pci dedication, he finds s {ant with the rude- 
nels of the work of our imagery ; that it is not like Patras and Praxi- 


* 


be, Age, and Bandinelio, a pomp ot words without any meaning, and 


. 14 


now ho & -erenys to diſce ern, that S. Paul is in compleat armour, and his 
horſe without any furnicure. I own I conld not fee clearly enough, to 


ie wiiether he is, or is not in compleat armour, nor whether his horſe 


be, or be not in furniture: he ſeems t be in a ſhort riding habit, as he 
eught to be, not in long, ſacred veſtments of an apoſtle, before he was an 


apoſtle: or in a Roman dreſs, when he was a jew. nor am I ſo eaſily 


per ſunaded, from the authority of the golden legend, that this is S. Hip- 


Iyte. J mnit ſtill declare, for the converſion of S. Paul; which was a real hi- 
ſtory, and the deſigning of it upon the wall here, is common, eaſy and 


obvious. and his miſerable joke upon me, p. 49. for not knowing an apo- 
ſtle from a jockey or horſe- Icach. 


—. ; 


trad am Set in mare Creticum portare ventis, Hor, 


Then at laſt, as with a very ill will, he vouchſafes to run back to that 
ſigure which I called lady Roa, he had told us in p. 31. that it was 43 
years compleat, ſince the death of her ſirſt husband: otherwiſe 'tis a very 


rude joke upon her, to fay ſhe is a Cramie and more than bis repetita, he 


means cocta. had he been a poi faint autient or modern, he would have 
laid, he placuit ſemel; hes diites repetita flacel it. Hor. 


* 5 
5 


* - en 4, n 5 4 4 * 7 14 8 Py #0 N on 3 7 + $65 ah | 
however caſting about in his hend, how to geg rid of this lady, and con- 
ON 7 1 ? _ _, | — 188 12782 * 0 5 70 *, A , * * -* 
ſulting the golden lc gend, lie Dnuds niels one names Zossen dia, HO WAS 
2 7 * 'C » V "© > & i. os E FAS. | _ 2 2 EF N a 1170 4 19 * 1 o 
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' with our lord chaitely, than 8 ya uliv. anc than decyan beunge 
preſente, commanded that the balde be berey vin plommes ot lead, 
£4 | . 
unto the dy me, that ihe gave 0725 her erte 
— + od — 


For ought 1 know : th 18 a 1 2 12 Sur now T3 OVeroomne's Wo man's 
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ſpyryte. But this little I cuotesd cut ofthe goiden legend, that the reader 


n a w+* 


4 


* be acquainted with tue ſpirit of it, afte: uc has abe £5 much as 8. 
Concordia 


5 


7 Or) 


Coucar: {ia from the plommets of lead, and aſter this, p. 50. Mr. 2 


who may have undergone the fame diſcipline, according to his wonted 


skill in interpretstion, finds out from the Cime golden legend, that thus 


figure is, Ziytheuye the emperor Decian's wife: who became chr yiten, 
e with her daughter, who when ſhe wolde not do {acrifyce, dyde du cutte 


ce hor throat, and dy'd do byhede the other knyghtes, and the bocys 
were borne with the other; into the felde verane, and there buried. 
Well might Vives tay, the legend was written by a man of a brazen- 


feet cad, and a leaden wit, eno gk of this in Pool's excellent book, the 
nullity of the Romas taith. 


And now 1il!um1 iared by the golden legend, he makes a new diſcovery, 


in the fame p. 50. © that tue ägures in DUE akken, which the doctor 


& would hve us believe to be, the two Armys ot the 11 ISS Ot France and 


of Entland, may Perk haps repreſent theſe knights thus Matty teil. e Me 
goes back to h. of ty we begin Withal, to os ag in two whole armys, 
which til' now, he lu | orgorten. what a hotch porch of company has he 
made, aud how beautttally has he marfhalled them. 70% Bapri/F, Thy- 
mas a Becket, King Her 5d, DODC S1IXHES, Hy? Ply es narſe, the emperor 


Gallienus, Hypolytes GY and above two whole armvs of maityrs: to 


which numbec, add my felt and tlie reader fellow ſufferers. nor can we 
yet ſing the aunc dimittis, this might well breed a 5 quarrel be- 


tween us, that I neglect his friend 8. Bec ket, W nen thus attended by two 
armys 3 01 Lal mts. 


But all this while, we have. not accounte:l for Hipolytes horſe : fo he 
tells 8 et ot © a vill near Hitchin, called Hipolitzs, from him here 
& ſhemed. and that people cuſtomarily brought their untamed colts, and 


: e E A 44 


or vorn jades to it, through the length of the church, to be bleſſed be 
& iin, Who was a good tamer ot colts and an excellent horſe leach, \ 


? 


dees not diſti:: soins who was ſhrined there , Hiypclite or his horſe: but fe 


the Paltice of the horſe, he might as well have made hi, Hypo ite n 3 
man Keck a dancing horſ S. wonder too, that as he introduces tra- 
velleis here in great numbers, wich their great conts, boots ane a 

did n Enter to his mind, to bring their ha tos down likewiſe, to 5-y 
bei sda ion at his Hpchytes's fancied alte, in our ds 1 be 


big. bre 
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We have now gone through the pains and penaltys of 30 peges out of 

| = | » . 9 4 0 Fai Io NY 
76. the next {ceictole preſcnte , is at p. 5. > Cirifiopber's ſtaff. I teil 
a reaſonable and credible ſtery co cer ig it, l.: S. CI her preach- 
ing the gi pel before a mu'citude ol pe. ple in Lc. lie fuclꝭ his ſtaff into 
tie ground, it took rot, irarae liately produced leres, flowers aud ſtuit, 
in token of the truth of his otrine; Which -, rt hered their Conver= 
ſio n. but this des not ſatisty our antag niſt, for it coes not core out of 
the golde 1 legen!; and has not ettough © the mars cllons in ic. ſo he 
Pives ue a thump” qu-:t2th n therefror:, which I have no ſtmach to tran» 
ſcrive. but at lena he makes this a palmer's ſtaſt, or croſs: and that it 
ſtands here as au altar to S. {{ypolyte, a moſt exormous whimſy of his OW.1, 
miſtaken rom the word palinyer in the legend, berynge floures, leves and 
dates, by which is meant either tlie palm- tree properly, or what we call 


palm, from flouriſhing about Palm- Sunday. 


P. 53. he gives a laſſi upon my oSfervation on the two little pictures of 
ſepulchral rionuments cut upon the ground of the podium of ciicular 
bench, as we ſee in table II. under the figure of lady Rozen, this he rabs 
off, with a vain reberition of heciaits ſuffecias men and worien to be 
buryed in theic oratorys. they juſt be mere pigmys 1: he thinks gay 
buryed here, tor theſe pictures are not above a hand in length. and it is 
abſolutely impoſſible, that any fuld be buryed here, under the chalk. for 
the floor is pure rock of chalk, that has never been dug, never defign'd 
to be dug. 


Proceed we then, to lis tranſcription from my book, p. 53. ren: King 
upon it, that he gives an impertinent account of eccleſiaſtical decrecs, con- 
cerning ſetting up Images in churches, and ends in p. 57. with a notorious 
falſity. he has enterrai'd a crotchet of great variety of altars in this 
place, then puts it into my mouth, as if L had done it, and argues from 
that abſurdity. as it I had aſſerted, the altar of S. Laurence, or the altar of 
S. Paul, who is his Hypolyte, was made fo and ſo; and with a peculiar 
moceity calls it Heron proteron exiſting only in his own imagination. 


quid Hoc veneni ſœvit in precordiis A Hor. 


P. 58. he finds fault with what I call the priſon of S. Katerin : a cavity 
ſunk into the wall. he affirms, tis the ſepulcher of our Lord, cut in ſi- 


militude 


( 63 ) 


militude of our ſaviour's tomb, made on the north eaſt ſide of the chan- 
cel. but nnivrtunetly, this happens to be on the north weſt ſide. he 
gives us long accounts ©: this matter in churches, which are altogether im- 
pertinent to this place and thing, being neither a church, nor is the e 
cavity our lord's ſepulcher, having no bort of reſemblance to it; es may 
be ſeen in books of travels into the holy land, ſuch as Sandys, Lebrun, 
&c. however, p. 59. he fully diſcovers his talent as a divine, equally as 


an * 


1 have ſhown in my book, p. 33. what he would have call'd a demon- 
ſtration, we are told this eminent virgin and martyr was impriſoned for 
twelve days, no perſon permitted to come near her, even to bring her any 
ſuſtenance: but that a dove miraculouſly adminiſtred to her, and brought 
her all neceſſarys. this is cut as plainly as picture can repreſent it: and 
yet our antagonitt will have it any thing, rather than what I ſav it is. for 
it muſt be our Saviour in his ſhroud, as dead in his . epulcher, e and no 
« wonder is it, fays he, to fee the dove hovering over him, a proof of the 


e deity. 


This is downright impoſition upon the faith and underſtanding of man- 
kind. he might as well have ſaid, it was a partridge, or a nightingale, had 
we not the teſtament in Enz{/þ, we ought to conclude, that a dove ho- 
ver'd over our Saviour's ſepulcher ; : as at his baptiſm. and farther, that 
the evangeliſts had told us, it was a proof of the deity. in the mean time 
Mr. P-— with a papal authority declares and decrees, that it ought to 
be fo, and is fo, and that we ought fo to underſtand it, wherein ſcrip- 
ture, is a dove the proof of the deity! the holy ſpirit was pleaſed, for 
the fatisfaction of John Baptiſt, and the ſtanders by, to deſcend upon our 
Saviour's head, in a viſible form as to anoint him, at his holy bavtiſm, 
- what form could be more proper than that of a bird, and what bird more 
proper than that of a dove, on many accounts ? the ſymbol of 1 
| ſimplicity, love, chaſtity, fidelity, purißty, innocent and {eraphtc Cevo- 
tion, and many more vircues which 'tis not neceſſary to enlarge on, the 
intent of the holy ghoſt deſcending on our Saviour, was likewl'e ior his 
ſpiritual deſignation to the prieſt had, after the order or Melchi a dis, tho 
paftriarchal method. Therefore I recommend to Mr. P to rad my 
friend Cruden's concordance, wice dove, and he will be deter inftriiticd, | 


Pap 


his theological notions, bur as to the matter in debate, we may Without a 
DE, {01ec1! 
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ſoleciſm call ir a demonſtration. this figure in the hollow of the wall, may 
as well be afſerted to be I. Kathrin, as if ſhe had the wheel in her hand. 


P. Co. he gives us a detail quite foreign to any purpoſe, about the 
ſhield of the five wounds, as call'd by the Romanifts. a mere piece of drol- 
lery, of thoſe who call themſelves Romaniſts and Roman catholics. and 
we are weak enough to call them ſo too, inſtead of PIs: which they 
know, is become juſt! y odious to the common people. but to ſhew our 
tolly therein, examine what pretence they have, to the name of Roman, 


or of catholic. can a popith prieſt or a papiſt born in bee and all his 


anceſtors, with any propriety be called a Roman, any more than a Polau- 
der, a Ruſs? and catholic, which ſigniſys univerſal, the leaſt belongs to 
papiſts, of any religion upon the carth. the moſt narrow-ſould religion in 
the world! the old Romans proſelyted themſelves into the religion of 
ex ery country they conquer*d. but papiſts endeavour to extirpato the very 
face and appearance of all religions but their own. 


E purpoſe that Mr. Phi has in diſcourſing on this popiſh ſhield of 
the five wounds, is abſolutely impertinent. there is no ſuch thing in this 
chapel. I never ſpoke of them, and yer he introduces it, to 8 proof 
againſt me. S. Francis truly invented an order, who reacted this famous 
thicld, 20 years, aſter Rciſſa's death; ergo lady Roiſia could not cut the 


figures of hearts and hands in her chapel, which has nothing to do with 


his popiſh ſhicld. 
But this has been his common method of argumentation, throughout 
bis whole book. as if the reader could be ſo little 00 with hace 


nature, as not to know that a heart and hand were ſymbolical of affection, 
ever ſince human nature began. 


P. 61. he has a fling at me, becauſe I do not tell him; ne unum verbum 
quidem which for the beneath of his Ea2/iþ converts, means not one ſingle 
word, about a head of a figure only, in S. Katerines priſon. he ſays "tis a 
woman, and further, that * tis Mary Mardalgne, and inſtead of the golden 
k-oend, quotes the ſcripture to prove it. I ſappoſe, he fees with Roman 
ſpectacles, which do not fit my noſe, nor is my noſe large enongh to be led 
by them. And I believe it as much to be Aar) Magdalen, as his for- 
mer figure was John Baptiſt. 


* 


(65) 


In his remarks, p. 62. he takes notice that the ati on, as he calls it, of 


S. Chriſtopher, was on the north weſt end of churches. and he has the 
modeſty to tell us, that he is thus plac'd in our oratory. juſt as he miſ- 
took about the poſition of his pretended ſepulcher of Chriſt: ſo now he 
miſtakes about this faint. for he is really upon the north eaſt ſide of lady 


Roiſias chapel. that S. Chriſtopber which I mention d in Neſfiminſter abby, 


is on the moſt ſoutherly wall in the abby, *tis defac'd, ſince I wrote, to 
make way for a tomb. 4 | 


At the bottom of p. 63. he adds a learned note from his fellow labourer 


Blomefield, telling us, S. Chriſtopher is plac'd over the north door, becauſe 
children to be baptiz'd, were uſually brought in at it; in alluſion to 


the water in baptiſm. tis falſe, that children to be baptiz'd were uſually 
brought in by that door, and nothing at all to the purpoſe, was it true. 


In that 63. p. we have a huge quotation hawld out of the golden le- 
gend, about S. Chriſtopher being a hermit, merely for the ſake of that anti- 
quated language. it the reader is ſleepy in peruſing this tedious diſpute, 
he will do well to look it over. but our author would not fay a word of S, 
Chriſtopher's vertue in preventing tempeſts, becauſe I had faid it before; 
and therefore he holds it for apocryphal. but this is the real occaſion of 


putting up S. CHriſtopher's picture in churches : and this is the real occaſion 


of lady ROISTA cutting it here. and this figure together with the 
aſſigned date, 1185, fo concurrent with thoſe great calamitys mention'd in 
my book, are as a ſure chronological character, and what Mr. P 


would have exulted in, as a mathematical demonſtration. 


Sir Thomas Brown, vlg. err. p. 211. writes, it was the cuſtom to 
place his image at the entrance of churches, towns and public ways. tis 
at the entrance of notre dame de paris, and at our entrance, here. and this 
is a proof, that the well was tha original and only entrance of the place, 
according to our firſt opinion, notwithſtanding Mr. P has omitted it, 


in copying my frontiſpiece plate. 
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ad Regem rede; | oftgnam mb inter utrummu 
coude nil . 5 Hor. 


The foundation of our quarrel Henry II. His character. His original 
image here. The al ſurdity of Mr. P——s gde here. The hiftory of 
the head dreſſes, debated, and illuſtrated, from monuments. Hr. P 
extraordinary argument fetch'd fram his own church, True arguments 
feitch'd from Grettord church. Burton coggies, &c. Mr. P 
cluding battery diſmounted, | 


S COA 


; IS fit we ſhould begin a new chapter, when we are arrived at the 

head and foundation of all this quarrel. hitherto I have been en- 
cexvonring to vindicate an innocent and pious lady, traduc'd, and even 
annihilated, as if the never had been. but now I may ſay, 


major rerum mihi naſcitur 9rdo. 


I am to enter the liſts in combat, for a great and mighty monarch, the 


cate, dead, that ever ſat on the Britiſh throne. to execute this with 
dignity, I muſt needs own my inſufficiency : *tis a task fit for the pen 
Mr. Lyit/zton, who will do it juſtice. but in the mean time, accoruing 


of 
to my mcan module, I muſt call my antagoniſt to an account. 


P. 66 Mr. P=— declaims againſt me, for ſaying, Henry II. is here 
«* carv'd: or faying any thing that is reſpectſul of him the hiſtorians 
which he has conſulted, ſet forth that king in a different i1ghrt.? i. e. as 
biſhop Nelſon writes, ſome make him a god, ſome a devil; according as 
the author tavor'd the court of England, or of Rome. Some ſay, conti: ues 
che bithop, that the life of this king, as we now have it i: Ypeed's chin- 


1:cle, was compos'd by Dr. Barcham, archbiſhop Bancroſi's chaplain z 


and 


TW) 


_- chiefly in confaticicn of one Bolton a | papiſt, whno.had newly enlarg'd 
too far, in the juſtification of Becker's inſolent carriage to his prince. 


"Tis this, that has ſprung the mine againſt poor lady Roifia. and we 
may ever obſerve our ſcioliſts in antiquity are like enemys to that great 


queen Elizabeth, becauſe ſtæ beheaded Mary queen of Scots; and for o- 
ther good reaſons, in heir account. ſuch love to pick out lirtle error n 


Camden, that they may build a low character on his high fame. There 


fore. I who have ſpoke civil'y of this king; have pled his image n 


tals chapel; have deny'd Becæct's image a place here; intead of For: te, 
Zypolj te's horſe, I polyte's nurſe, and many more faults of that claſs: I who 

have ſtuff*d the walls, with king Heary, no leſs than twice, and his queen 
Elenor, and many other brre men and women; not named in popiſh 

kalendars: I of conſequence muſt needs be an heretical delinquent. I 
who hare dar'd to fill up my book out of Benedict Aas, “a book, full, 
« ſays the ep, of notable and politic remarks,” inſtead of the golden 
legend: ouęłt to be an ward aud remark'd cn, in the fevereſt manner. 


It ſeems, the hiſtorlans which our author has confites: ſet this great 
King in a different light, towhat I do, and 1 do not doubt it. as not having 
recourſe to the Vatican tor a true character ot him. 


Indis & FAY 7 n ſortito os tige 


iT 

Q 
+: NE; . J 

tecum mihi diſcordia ef. 


dire given a good reaſon, ſor our lady cutting it, here, both becauſe 


of the per ſonal qualitys of the king: as that FO was a ſpecial beneſactor to 


her ne Nr. P-—— not like a good chriſtian, gives the worſt part ot 


his character, and offers that for a reaſon, why it monde not be him. 


Let us fee what ſuch authors as I conſult, ſay. Rabin a French urge 
calls him, © one cf the moſt illuſtrious princes of his time, both tor gres 


« neſs of genius, and extent ot dominion, He was valiant, prudent 5 
29 98 


& Ailles: 1 and liberal he was to all men, rewarding bis fel 
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1. and 1105 ten thouſand ay did he daily leed with ſufficient caſte 


4 nance. and this charity continued, from the beginning of april, till new 


* corn was brought to the barn, whatſoever proviſion was made for his 
* own nouſhold, he employ'd it to relieve religions houſes, and poor 
6s FOI; oftentimes faſting himſelf, that they might be ted, 


Mm Ot his ſubjeRs, cnc he, very ſeldom took he any great tri- 
* butes, he was expert in arms and very fortunate. he would commend 
* his captains and men of war, when they were dead ; pitying their loſs, 

© more than his love appear'd to them, while they lived. he was wiſe 

* and indifferent!y learned. for due adminiſtration of juſtice in his king- 
dom, his care was very g great: and in appointing magiſtracy. 


« He was the greateſt king this nation ever knew, ſays Sir Ninſtan 
by Churchill, divi p. 212. this mighty king of England, the greateſt of all 

* the chriſtian world, in his time, or that the kingdom ever ſaw. fays the 
ec judicious Daniel, 


” Wich his high fame! in fight, what cold breſt was not fir'd — through 
© all the weſtern world, for wiſdom moſt admir'd, Dra) ton's polyolb. p. 260. 


" Matt. Paris calls him magnificent ; again, principent manſuetiſimum, 
*1n 1175. he calls him, anglorum rex maximus, in 1186. indulgentia pli 
regis, in 1163. Benedict abbas calls him, rex chriſtianiſſimus, in 1163, 


Thus Giraldus Cambrenſi is who was his ſecretary, Hibernia expag. 
n „che was a prince very eloquent, learned, affable, eaſy, plea- 
*« fant, polite, of great piety, trying all things before arms, but valiant 
* and intrepid. he was very humane and mercitul; ſevere to the obſtinate, 
* clement to the conquered ; liberal in publick, parſimonious in private. 
* as to the accuſation of unlawful amours, he fays, it was not, till after 
* his wife had offended, in inſtigating his children againſt him. He was 
* a man of foreſight, an obſerver of peace, incomparably charitable. 
« the chief ſupport of the holy land, he lov'd humanity, ſpurnd at pride. 


<< prudent, perfectly well vers'd in all hiſtory, and excellently well fur- 
niſh'd with all gifts of nature. 


Theſe 


(69) 


Theſe are the authors that 1 conſult, and I need not 8 at being 
traduc'd, when fo great a monarch muſt be abus d. Becket has forgiven 
him, tho' theſe people have not. he went one pilgrimage on foot, and 
barefoot, to his tomb. he accompany'd Philip earl of Flanders, on the fame. 
account, 1177. the ſame year he refounded Waltham abby to his honour. 
in 1178. Benedict ſays, © the king came from Normandy on the ides of 
ce july, and immediately, as his cuſtom was, went to viſit Becket s tomb, 
in 1179. he accompanyed the French king to Becket's tomb, he accom- 
panyed Theobald, uncle to the Freach king on the ſame account, as like- 
wiſe the archbiſhop of Coloigu. he was the cauſe of many churches being 
dedicated to him. Benedict al let, for inſtance, his chaplain, and Richard 
de Lucy, his chief juſtice built fach. | 

His piety was ſhewn, in that, 1 abbot of Wl minfer com- 
posꝰd a book of the life of Edward the confeſſor, at the inſtance < 19 ohr. 
king. Matt. Paris lives of the ab. F. alb. p. 82. after he and his queen, 
were crown'd at Worceſter, they both laid their crowns on the altar, 
vowing, out of a ſpiritual humility, never to wear them again. Malt. 
Paris "lays, the king only eat bread and water for three days. in in 1182. 
he gave to the relief of the holy land, 42,000 marks of ſilver, and 500. 
of gold: Matt. Paris. when he was dying. ne was carryed to the church, 
to the altar, to receive the holy communion, communionem corporis & e 
gui mis Domini. as Fyveden words it. they did not then, as the papitts. 

now, give the ſacrament by halves. here let us reflect on this great mog-. 
arch. after all his power and glory; the ſoul of man in its ſober 0 

ments, like Noah's dove, can find no reſt tor the ſole of her feet, but on 

the ark of religion. 


As to his empire, he extended it much farther, than any of his prede- 
ceſſors, and bating what we poſſeſs in the N Indies, it was much greater 
than at preſent. he ſubdu'd Wales. the king of Scotland held his crown 
for him. he and his nobles ſwore fealty to "him. he conquer'd Ireland. 
he was duke of Normandy in right ot his mother the empreſs. he was duke 
of Gulien, Aqtitain, Saintonge, in right of his queen: he was earl of An- 
jou and Main in right of his father. he was likewiſe carl of Britany, ot 
March, of Main, Tourain, Nants, Tholouſe, Poicton, Limoſin, Gaſcoign, 
thence as far as the Pyrencau mountains. he had the kingdom of Fer/a- 


lem offer'd him, to which he had ſome natural title; becauſe his father 
I 3 6 ery 
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os. 
Geffery Plantaginet was heir to Fulk IV. king of Feri alem. in 1181. 
young king Philip of France committed the regency of the kingdom to 
him: Matt. Paris. he married one daughter to the king of Sicily, another 
to the duke of Saxony, from whom our preſeat monarch is deſcended. as to 
the military capacity of Henry II. it would be an affront to the reader to 
enlarge upon it, cis a noble foundation for a hiſtory. 


bas, quantæ rex ſapteatie faerii quant eqs, magmificentie 


In the year 1177. he was made arbitrator between the king of Na- 


 warre and Caſtile. hæc ideo dlicimus, ſays Matt. Paris, ut notum ſit omni- 


„ ad ctjis au- 
dientiam ſotius fere orbis concilia, & duvia priucipum dt/cutieada, Judicio 


Pervenerint, 


2 


Theſe are the authors which I conſult, which Mr. P calls moakiſy 


annals. and thus much was necefiary for me to ſay, to vindicate from 


calumny { great a king, in wl. om our antient royal, Saxo blood revived. 


After we have been treating of kings and princes, it grieves me, that 
I muſt again defiie my hands, with anſwering ſcandal. p. 66. our anta- 


goniſt gives his reaſons, why the figures which I call Heary II. cannot be 
him, viz. becauſe it ſeems to repreſent either king Edward III. or rather 


king Henry V. he always takes care to double them. and for fear his own 
eyes ſhould fail him, he takes a hint from what I obſerv'd, of a collar 
being upon the king's breaſt: which he doubts not to be that of the 
George, now our noviciate, knows not that the collar or zorgizes was the 
proper ornament of the nobility, as well as of kings: from the Saxon 
times. Ingulſus, p. 76. opt. edit, repreſents earl Waltheof torgue aurea 
circa collum infignitas. in Rapin's prints ot the kings of England, engrav'd 
by my friend Vertue, William Rufus is repreſented, with ſuch a collar, as 
our Henry II. in the ſubterraneous chapel. I have a e bound, contain- 
ing above 100 prints of the monarchs and nobles, male and female, from 


William the conqueror to king Fames I. ingraved by Elfrake, Simon 


Pas, &c. here William Ruſus is repreſented with the ſame collar on: as 


likewiſe our Henry II. and Edward I. and Edward II. theſe are all done 


from antient pictures, the beſt lights they could have: and for habit, we 
have reaſon to think, more to be depended on, than the face. bur this 
will teach us, to ſet a value on this figure in the chapel. both that and 
the queen ſcem to have had more accuracy beſtow'd on them. they may 


be 


132 


be accounted originals, done by one perfectly acquainted with the Per- 


ſons: tho? not perform d with that delicacy of Augelo or Bandinelli, Phi- 
dias or Praxiteles, names with which Mr, ? lards his dedication. 


In that manuſcript of Bodenbam's aforemention'd, being the arms, and 


account of all the nobility of Eglaud as created, from the conqueror to 
king Fames I. are the pictures of the kings. Henry II. has a knot of 
jewels hanging down over his breait, Richard I. has a collar on, compos'd 


of jewels. I need ſeck no further, this is enough to diſannul our author's 
weak ſurmiſes. 


In 70, 71. 72. pages, continues he to teaze us, with matters wholly 
impertinent, ot great men being benefactors to his tancied hermit's cha- 


pel here. nay he is not content to make halt a dozen altars at the place, 
but he mult needs croud it further, with a chantry at the lower or little 


altar, as he calls it. and that one or two chantry prieſts officiated at it. 


| —Pergis MUgnant. 2 ſecuis 


4 


Frouitidiis 1: Ur, 75 CUML{CHETC © 3 again P 75. 


Beſore, he had told us, that two or three hermits likewiſe officiated 
to the devotions of the numerous travelers trequenting the ſeveral altars 


here. tis well he forgets to introduce their horſes too, to /-ypolites altar. 
any one that ever was in this plac e, Would wonder, how this croud could 
turn themſelves round here, how they could get in and out, and would 
tear, that any ones head was turn'd, that had ſuch a viſionary imagina- 
tion. p. 75. he adds further, that it is very probable, that fume chantry, 
fraternity or guild was held here, at this ſame little altar, and that the 


figures, which I affign to lady Roiſa's family, repreſent ſome particular 


members of th12 fame chantry, W 50 Kere remarkable for their benefac- 
tions, &c. to ir. 


Theſe guilds or fraternitys confited ſometimes ot hundreds of people, 
always of numbers, and al! were obliged to appear together, on their 
particular days, at celebration of divine ſerrice. I apprehend theſe tra- 
ternitys vl Nit. P s were never gixen to fcaſting, as all other guilds 
were, but being mere lav ſpecters, they might tand together in our 
oratory, like fairy elves in a circle, and take up no room. thoſe that are 
not fatisty'd with this ſolution ma be refer'd to Cys hofpiral. the mis- 


fortune 
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fortune is, our author cronds all his knowledge, emptys his whole com- 
mon — book, in one pamphlet. 


It delights me, that I have only one objeRion more to anſwer, and 
that is, p. 74. this the fluftas decumanus, 1 wiſh it were to waſh off all the 

filth, he will maintain, from the dreſs, eſpectally trom the men's and wo- 
| men's caps, that this work is 200 years later in time, than I aſſign it, he 
quotes a hame-argument to prove it, in his own church, from carved 
heads in ſtone. 


Not to inſiſt on his error of affirming in the ſame paragraph, that they 


are modern, and proving it from antient figures in glaſs-windows, and in 
{tonework : in anſwer to this capital proof, I firlt obſerve, his reaſon- 


ing here, is but of the ſame tenor, as that which runs through the whole 
work : 'tis form'd only from a partial conſideration, as well as from a 
high prejudice. he does not weigh the whole of things. can any one ſup- 
doſe ! it reaſonable from ſo unaccurate ſculptures as ours and that he 

brings, to argue ſo peremptorily: or why may not the ſame faſhion con- 


tinue or prevall again, in 200 years time? but I ſhall go much deeper to 
CAamIne thus point, than the ſurface. 


The hiſtory of the habits and faſhions of the times, from the Saxon, 
down to the preſent, often has been an object of my inquiry. I apply'd it 
long lance, to my own genealogy, for every 3o years, by the great helps I 
had for nine years together, from the members of the antiquarian ſociety, 
when I was their ſecretary ; many of whom belong d to the heralds office. 


Mr. P. argument for the men's caps, is in p. 73, taken from that 
imperfect figure mark'd 2. in my plates, which J aſſert to have a helmet 


on, and that it ſhould mean William de Magnavile, father of lady Ro- 


;/ia's firſt hnsband. Mr, P. out of contradiction, will not ſuffer this 
to be an helmet, no more than he will ſuffer the perſon ; but it appears 
to him rather to be a round bonnet, or cap, ſuch as was worn by perſons 
about the reign of king Henry V. and VI. when I again view'd this figure 
attentively, I could not alter my firſt ſentiments about it, and muſt ftill 
declare, that it appears to me, to be a helmet. and there can no reaſon ' 
be given, on any probable account but this, why this figure only has ſuch 
2 quare helmet on, if it were a 8 why ſhould not all the reſt of the 

figures 


1 


figures, have the like, being ſeven men in number, more. belide, it it 
were a round cap, it would not in the leaſt prove it, to be of the reign 
of Henry V. and VI. becauſe ſuch caps were worn more or lels, trom the 
as to queen Elizabeth's time, 


As to the female head dreſs, which he aſſigns to the year 1400 'tis 
cqually inconcluſive. the cap of the woman hive repreſented, 1s the real 
dreſs of the women I write of. and that is ſufficient for my purpoſe. it 
was worn long before, and was worn long after. tis certain the women in 
lady Roiſia s time, wore this ſhort head- "dreſs in neat: tolds, like a vail, 

ſcarce reaching down to their ſhoulders, the plaits appearing hand ſomely 
underneath, on each ſide of their neck; which is meant by the turn at 
the bottem, in our carvings. at top, they had that ſquare appearance, as 
we obſerve. to be fully fatisfy'd i in this point, let the reader conſult the 
figures in Montfaucon's monumens above quoted, of the time we are writ- 
ing ot, and he will have pleaſure and conviction, nay he may ſee the fi- 
gures of ſome of the vecy perſons we are ſpeaking of: ſuch as the whole 
effigies of our Henry II. as now upon his tomb at Fonteverard, in Anjou; 

that of his ſon Richard I. in the ſame place. he will fee the intire* figure 
of our queen Elenor, Henry” s wiſe, her vail ſquare at the top, and falling 
down above her ſhoalders | in 83 plaits. ſhe has likewiſe a cloth un- 
der her chin, which was ſometimes uſed by the ladys of that age, ſome- 
times not. but what is remarkable, there is exactly the ſame form of dreſs 
at the bottom of her neck on the monumental effigies, as on the figure of 
lady ROISTA's cutting; of queen Eleauor. which according to Mr. 

P——s way of ſpeaking is a demonſtration, that *tis really queen Eleanor. 
he will likewiſe fee the figure of Berengaria queen to Richard I. from her 
monument there. her al as before, no chincloth. he will ſee the figure of 
Elizabeth de la March, queen to king Jobs, buryed there, the "vali as 
before. 


This was the dreſs from the conqueſt. for we find the ſame wore by 
Aaud queen to William the conqueror, in that moſt antient picture, oi. 
a wall of the monaſtery at Cien. 


Further, the ladys affectedly made it appear ſquare at top. ſome- 
time by putting a circlet on the outſide, above their forehead, as appears 
in figure 2. of table xxviii, Montfaucon, a daughter of 8. Lewis, who was 

=: the 


(74 ) 
the fon of that Pitz wle gare 60 much trouble to our Henry II. ED I 
ſhall hereafter quote inſtances to be feen at home. there are pictutes 


too of the lords of the court ot f France, about that time, in Mont faucon 
which 1 in their «hole habir, are exactly like the men in our chapel, 


There are other dende hoſe cails are kept out FRO ar top, by cir- 
clets put ynderneath the head-dreſs. theſe circlets, both thoſe put on the 
urf de and” thoſe on the int de, were adorn'd with flowers or jewels, the 
Tame faſhjon both for men and women laſted both in France and England, 
tc the ime of Philip the bald, 100 years after lady Roj/ia's time. for the 
Wet 150 gure of a woman, ſee that of Blanch de Caſtile queen to Lewis VIII. 
"Tome VI. table XVII. figure 2. the lived 1220. the has the ſame ſquare 
vail on Ve head, without a crown, or circlet. her gown, bating the mantle 
roval, is exaCtly the ſame, as lady Roi/za's females. there 1s another like 
figure, ns. 7. in the ſame plate. 


Thee Are hatte beyond all exception, not imperfe&, not dnbjous; 
as thoſè mult needs be, that he quotes from his own church, and at laſt, al- 
together inconcluſive. for in the firſt place, his argument is falle, or at beſt 


very precarious, which he draws from the ſtone heads in his church, being 
the fame perſons, as thoſe named in the painted glaſs. 


In the year 1745. having a journey which led me within a mile of Ox- 
Barg b, 1 viſited the church there. As ſoon as I enter'd the church yard, I 
diſcern'd, that the church, like moſt others, had been rebuilt. and parti- 
cularly, that the weſt end only both on the north and ſouth ſide the ſteeple, 
is of the old foundation. in the arch of the ſouth weſt window is a head 
female with the dreſs we are diſputing on, and of Henry II. time. I am 
poſitive, that the windows rhere, and on the other fide the ſteeple are of 
that time. the remainder of the church and chancel has been rebuilt. atl 
or moſt of the upper windows of the nave of the church, were glaz'd by 
Sir Robert Weyland : and had either his name or arms on them, and per- 
haps he rebuilt the church, perhaps not: only glaz'd the windows, but the 
argument produc'd by Mr. P-— from it, is of a very extraordinary kind. 
thus it is. in a window, ſays he, over the 4th arch of the church, on the 
% north ſide, is orate pro aia Dni Robti de Weyland, & Cecilie ux. ejus, in an 
* oppoſite window is his ſhield, a. on a croſs, g. five eſcalops, o. and on 
« the ſtones that ſupport the arches of the faid window, on the out fide, are 


two 


— 
© two | heads carvd, Sir Robert who dy'd 1385. and his lady. | he with a 
© bonet or cap; ſhe in a head-dreſs, like thoſe at Roifton. _ 


— 
A 


cc Further, in che chancel, which was built about 1440. is the head of 
ce a woman carv'd in ſtone; with the ſame dreſs, and ſerves as a pedeſtal 
* to en one of the great beams or Fe of the roof. 


— —_— E 
- * 
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The intended argument here, is of an enormous length, what the lo- 
gicians call a Sorites. obſerve, it begins at a window on the north 8 de ol 
the church, it ſtretches quite a croſs the church, to the ſouth ſi de there 
all this within the church, and in glaſs work : then it goes quite from the 

_ Inſide of. the church to the outſide, and there makes its concluGon, 4 Wy 
ſtonework. ſo that it errs againſt all logical rules whatever, tis not Juſt 
either in matter or mood. the premiſſes and concluſion. are diſiimilap, i in- 
deed this pretended argument is no better than one of thoſe cobwebs 
which in autumn, o're ſpread all the ground. naturaliſts fay, the ſpiders 
that make them, have the faculty of ſhooting them to conſiderabſe di- 
ſtance, taking advantage of the wind: ſo that they ſhall ſtretch acroſs | 
rivers, or from one tree to another, or from one ſide of a church, ; 80 


| another. 
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jiuſt fo is Mr. P——-5's argument here produc'd from his own 4 

and juſt as ſtrong, if the name of Sir Robert and his wife are in the glaſs 

of the inſide of the north window: then two images in ſtone on the out tlide 
ot the ſouth window, are the figutes of Sir Robert and his wie. ©, 


be Butt to be ſerious, the matter is really thus. Sir Robert made weg 1 

the glaſs of the upper windows of this church, a8 appears by their fi mi- 
larity: his name is on ſome : his coat of arms on others, and. ofine 
chan once, on ſeveral of them is Jhu meaning Feſas. and the greg) 
Savon M meaning Maria. now very often in old times, when churches 
were to be rebuilt, they took the old painted glaſs of the windows, . 
fitted it up for the new work : and likewiſe the old flones as far as they 
they would go: but eſpecially the carved ſtones. very often the painted 

Blaſs is of the ſecond or third edition (if we ſo ſpeak). lipce the ſtoner 
work was made. tho Sir Robert made the glaſs, perhaps he did not 
make-the ſtone· work: and though he made ſome of wh laſs, he, did not 
mas: all, Our churches are very dom butt, the whole at one, e 
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or rebuilt, altogether. they were built and rebuilt by ſeveral perſons, at 
different times. and different perſons commonly undertook to perform 
different parts of them, both glaſs- work and ſtone-work. as may be ſeen 
in the hiſtory of the laſt foundation of Creyland church. Bleſeuſis, p. 118. 
ſo that there is no poſſioility of deducing a concluſive argument, of the 
nature that Mr. P—— aims at. we can make no inference from glaſs 


work to ſtone-work, in whole or in part: and e contra. and in the caſe 
alledged none can be more unluckily projected. 


I obſerved on the ſouth fide of the church without, four windows out 
of five have this ſquare female head-dreſs: ſome with men correſponding, 
{ome without. but all vaſtly unlike, now there's no reaſon why Mr. e | 
ſhould pitch upon the 4th window for Sir Robert and his lady's images 
more than the 2d or 5th. or the ſame reaſon would fix other two images to 
be our Saviour and the virgin Mary. they are all either old heads taken 
from the more antient church, for ſake of the carving, or they are merely 
fanciful and groteſque, and indeed very poorly perform'd. there are the 
like correſponding on the north, and outſide of theſe windows, men, 

women, and groteſque. ſome men's heads have a kind of night cap 
on or a coit: which indicates the time of the conqueſt, as may be 
teen abundantly in Montfaucon's tapeſtry, abovemention'd. ſome wo- 

men have this ſquare head-dreſs, ſome not. all very ill done. Mr. 2— 
bas not made a compliment to Sir Robert and his lady by making any of 
theſe heads deſien'd for them: and in pitching upon theſe only of the ath 
window of the fourth fide, not the leaſt reaſon. 


The like muſt be ſaid of that which he mentions to be in his quire, ſup- 
porting one of the principals of the roof. tis one wretchedly carv'd fe- 
male head, among a number of heads that ſupport the reſt of the princi- 
pals, which are notoriouſly groteſque, the mere fancy of the carver. it 
cannot be infer*d to be the habit of the times (excluſive of other times) 
any more than the ridiculous groteſque figures, in «the quire. the like in 
the church. for all the principals of the roof are ſupported by groteſque, .. 
rather diabolical figures, mere hobgoblins. and Mr. P—— might as 
well have found Sir Robert and his lady among them, as go to the out- 
fide of the church for them. of all the weak arguments in his book (and 
they are all 15 this ſeems, as the laſt, the weakeſt, and the merryeſt. 


GT Eres „ I hare 
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I have had a good deal of acquaintance, both with painted glas, and 


theſe carvings on our churches. and know, how far, with judgment, we 
may make ſome concluſion from theſe heads. I ſhall give an inſtance, by 
and by, from Balderton church. painted glaſs is of a guſto and age very 
different ; ſet up at very different times, from before the conqueſt to the 
15th century. perhaps made new two or three times, ſince the ſtone-work 
of the church was made. Therefore it muſt be very falſe argumentation, 


from the glaſs, to conclude the age of the ftone-work. nor can we 'be 
ſure, in churches that have been repair'd, of the age of the carving, in 


thoſe parts that have been repair'd. 


A careful obſerver of the fabrick ot churches, can caſily aifingaith the 6 


old and the new parts, and give a very good g cue at the age of the re- 
ſpective parts, from the manner of building, the ornaments, windows, Ec. 


I ſe theſe kind of heads, which are the ſubject of our diſpute, very ofteit : | | 
on the outſide of churches, under the arches of the windows and elſe⸗ : : 


where, and find they belong to buildings of the age we are writing on. 
but becauſe I would not put off my conjeRures i in the caſe, as my ad- 
very does, I ſhall give inſtances only from what 1s to be prov'd. 


Stanford, Grantham, and abundance of other towns in our neigabour- 


hood were royal demeſnes, and therefore ſeveral churches near us, are de- 


dicated to Becket ; and built in and about Henry II. time. Mr. Peck tells 5 | 


us, of a chapel of this ſort, on the ſouth ſide of the bridge, at Stamford, 
founded 1174. it ſtood over the bridge. 


Gretford church in my neighbourhood, is dedicated to Becket. "tis bat 7 


in form of a croſs ; in the porch ſome of the firſt rectors were buried, 


was the cuſtom. it cannot be doubted, bur this and all churches ſo Has = 
_ cated, were built in Henry II. time, or very ſoon aſter. there is a man's and ; 


a woman's head on each fide the inward door of the porch or church door, 


on the ſouth, and likewiſe on the outſide, the. porch door. both man's and 


woman's are exactly like theſe of the time we are ſpeaking of. the wo- 
man's head ſquare at top, a ſhort vail, the folds not reaching the fhoul- 
ders. - 


Bernake in our neighbourhood is a very antient church, which betong* 


to the great Walthesf earl of Northumberland, by him given to Cr lard. 
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ſr. chaps SON apa? north © of Kilt qi in the wall, perhaps older chan the 
; preſet. quire, 1 though not fo old as the original parts of the church, lyes 

two effigies's in fone: 2 man in armour, and his wite. I take . to be 
Ralf de * nabe and Roifia his wife, 5 contributed to the rebuilding 
of Claud abby in the time of Henry I. as recounted in Peter of Blais. the 
woman's head-drels is exactly like what we have been deſcribing and has 8 


a circular chaplet round the top. the man was a croiſader. 


The church of Burton coggles near us, is dedicated to Becket, s 
fore of the age we are writing of. within the ſouth porch, under the arches. 
of the door leading into the church, are a man's and woman's heads, the, 
Voman's has our yail on, though the face is almoſt rubb'd off but on the; 

ſouth ſide ol the upper leads, are a man's and a woman's head in the ſtone-. 
work disfigur'd with ſpouts in their mouths, to carry the water off. the 
woman's has the quare vail on. likewiſe at the eaſt window of the quire, 


is a man's and a woman's head. the woman's ſquare at top, with a chin- 
cathy crimp) d elegantly... 


* = 
* of® - 1 J * 


Baſgrbory hard by, is likewiſe FOE to Thomas Becket, and Wal 
don, Northamptonſhire. under the arch of a window, without, on the north. 
fide, over the charnel houſe, a man's head and a woman's: the latter with 
tho head-drofs, we are diſcourſing of, all theſe churches are of 1 5 ama 


be how! but E on this head, 


1 Mr. p. — has diſcharg'd his whole battery: then, like tho 
a he ſings Te Deum without a victory, and thus recuunes the kae 
tion he has done, in the fix following corollarys. 5 


1. It appears then, ſays he, that there was an oratory with a hermit's 


cc cell at Roiſtou, in the Saxon age, long before the time of lady Rl, 5 
« that ſhe could not have any part in the founding of it. 


1 ſi this. 1s A chimerical 3 of his, without the leaſt ſkew 
of reaſon to countenance it: and of which he has not given us one jot of 
2 proof: as I have moſt copiouſly ſhewn. and that the whole ſtream of au- 
tbority of all the great antiquarys, who have ever r wrote, are againſt him; 


the 


9 
the evidence of domeſday book is againſt him. if there be any ſuch 
thing as reaſon in the underſtanding of mankind; if there can be any evi- 


dence in the nature of things, or credibility of hiſtory : it is fact, that 
lady Ros 1 4 founded it, in 1 the time of TIE = : 


8 


a body of bermits and continued to be 8. till its aithlation, in the 
© reign of Henry VIII. 


This whole — is a collection of portentous abfirditys a body y 
of hermits is falſe ſenſe, falſe language. a hermitage in the market place 
of a great and trading town, is the moſt egregious contradiction. “ it is 
> almoſt incredible, ſays the excellent Mr. Camden, what a multitude of 
te corn merchants, fnaltſters, and the like dealers in grain, do weekly re- 
« fort to this marker, and what a vaſt number of horſes laden with corn, 
ws do on theſe days, fl all the roads about it. 


Now can any man of a ſound mind think, that great t numbers of theſe 
market people, and travellers cronded between the women, with their 
butter and eggs, to go 30 foot under ground, for their devotions? the en- 
trance is under the very bench which the women fit on, in the very mar- 
ket houſe, and the church is but a bow thoot off. and that a man can 
fancy chi body of hermits, continued to officiate here, till its diſſolut ion 

under Henry VIII. what a dream muſt this be, a thing of which not the 
[eaſt memory is left in the town 2 no doubt but it was worth while, for 
Henry VIII. to diflolve it. I wonder Mr, PT did not give ns the 
yearly valuation of it, out of the augmentation office. but when a man 
can conceit this, to be the heremitagium de Barkway, and calPd fo in the 
time of Henry VIII. that he can write and print and beliere all this, E 
matter of aſtoniſhment, rather than of debate. 


. © It appears, ſays he, that the imagery bears abſolutely a relation to 
65 . and not to propane hiſtory, - 


'Tis true, in my explication of the 1 imagery, I hare recounted 8. Tan- 
rence; the Virgin, our Saviour, S. Foſeph, S. Paul, 8. Katherin, S. . 
twice, the Virgin twice more, our Saviour repreſented on the croſs to. 


times, F. Wa n beſides a cardinal, a Oy; Ne. bur theſe ate not 
Pm ſhine 


( 80 ) 


alnts cncugh, in our author's opinion, he never ſaw on painted glaſs in 
churches, prophane hiſtory, as he calls it, or carvings, of whimſical figures, 
and altogether immodeſt. he never faw a king, or a queen, or hardly a 
lyon or a unicorn : painted 1 in a church. 


4. © It appears in part, ſays he, what images were enjoined to be in 
religious places ſet apart for worſhip, where the proper Hation of ſome 
5 * faint was. and that the lady Roiſia had no part in the n of them 
* out of any private tamily view. 


The fore-part of the concluſion fully opens the grand ſecret of this re- 
nown*d publication. turn to page 66, the priveleges of mother church want 
to be reſtored. the worſhip of ſaints, and more faints, their fations mult 
be again eſtabliſh'd and a mulriplicity of altars, in theſe places, a new Bri- 
tiſh or Saxon viſionary faint Rohenia muſt be canoniz d. Tis pleaſant to 
_ obſerve the reaſon he gives; becauſe Conan duke of Britany and Rich- 
mond founded a religious houſe at Roꝛoney. now Conan was a Norman, and 
what had he to do with Britiſh or Saxon ? deplorable 1 it is to make one's 
| ſelf the canal, for papiſts to convey to the publick, in England, their re- 
ſentments, their invitations, or their me! 


As for his tation of ſaints, he ſaid, p. 62. that S. Chriftopher's was at 
the north weſt end of a church: and ours is the north eaſt. p. 58. he ſays, 
the ſepulcher was on the north eaſt ſide of the chancel: that which here 
he fancys the ſepulcher, is on the north weſt. he is juſt as happy i in the 
other part of the concluſion, that lady Roiſia had no part in the carving 
of them, out of any private family view, or to repreſent any hiſtory of 
her own time, I ſay only in anſwer, and aver it, that lady Roiſia may 
have carv'd every part of them, for any thing he has or can prove to the 
contrary. the reſt I leave to the reader's judgment. 


© Laſtly it appears, ſays he, that the lady Roiſia was not x buryed 
i 4 bur at Chikeſand in Bedfordſhire. 


T his I largely and with the fulleſt conviction to a reaſonable perſon, 
prov'd to be a concluſion, much too weighty to be laid upon Leland's au- 
chority. I do not queſtion Leland's veracity, he ſaw perhaps an inſcrip- 
tion of that nature, intimating her to be the founder ; perhaps, there 

Was 


(Be ) ; 


was her image there. perhaps a cenotaph, perhaps her heart was buryed 


there. any of theſe conſiderations come up ſufficiently to his evidence. 
and I ſhew'd a wood of inſtances of the like nature, and where Leland 


has been alike miitaken, in a caſe exactly ſimilar. but that lady Roiſia 


Was buryed in her ſepulchral chapel at Roiſton, I believe, as much as 
that a body was found therein, which the whole town is witneſs of: or 
that I had a ſcull, nay her ſcull in my hand. I may ſay, every page in 
my firſt book, as well as of this, proves it: as well as ſuch matters can 
be proved, 1 would ask our antagoniſt how he wonld account for a body 
being thus regularly buryed in che place, in ſo large a quantity of the 
| pureſt garden mold; conſiſtent with his notion of the place being diſſolved 
in the time of Henry VIII? who would be at the expence of carrying 
150 load of fine mold into it, for the fake of burying one body? why 
ſhould they do it? where ſhould they get it? why ſhould this be done, in 
the middle of the town, when the church and church yard is fo near? but 
in lady Roi/ia's time, there was no church, no church yard. nor could 
they with any reaſonable conveniency, g get ſo vaſt a quantity of fine gar- 
den mold, at any other time, than when this Place w was 4 a down of chalk, 


cover'd with the native and delicate turf. 


| Theſe things are abſolutely unaccountable, upon any other hypotheſis 
than mine. the regularity and ſimplicity of my whole ſcheme ſhews the 
probability of it: whilſt the oppoſite abſurditys, mere inventions thro' the 


whole book, ſhew, tis impoſſible that his thould have any proper degree 


of probability, ſo as to merit the charge of printing, or any attention 
when printed. 


L CHAP, 
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fi 4 curorum Wes e þo fer, 
quo te Celeflis ſapientia duceret, ires. 


bus opus, hoc Audium. * propere mus 
— : Hor, 


33:6] 


The entrance of the cave as now. The cave a moſt noble monument of 

Engliſh hifory. The hiftory of its founder. An explication of the 
imagery. Figures cut there, 1170. A group made aug. 10. 1173. A group 
cut teb, 2. 1176. A group cut nov. 25. 1177. 4 grow cut jul. 25. 1185. 
A group cut jun. 23. 1187. Figures cut 1188, Of the Beauchamp arms 


again. The flat helmet. Head- dreſſes and habits again, Mr. 3 
Faith and charity, 


WW HEN the petulancy of our adverſary, forced me to this preſent 
anſwer, the more I conſidered and read about it, the more light 
ſprung up continually, toward confirming and illuſtrating my former ac- 
count of the ſubje&. I endeavour'd at the very firſt, to contract my writ- 
ing about it, as much as I could. I have done the fame, by this anſwer, 
yet it has grown under my hands much more than I deſign'd. for tho con- 
jectures may be made agrecable : yet to be tedious in them is a fault. 
however I ſhould not be jnſt to myſelf, if after I have been buſy, in ſet- 
ting my opponent's work in a proper light; I ſkould not make a recapitu- 
lation of my own : and thereby exhibit them together, before the rea- 
der, in order for his paſſing judgment. | 


I have almoſt done with the diſagreeable part, finding fault: therefore 
with a calm and placid mind, may now invite the candid reader again to 
deſcend into lady ROIS 1 A's venerable receſs: with a mind like 


hers, 


683) 


hers, who has feen the folly of the hurrys of publick life, and worldly 
ſplendors : retiring to the more agreedble buſineſs of contemplation ; un- 


mov'd at the malice of cauſeleſs aa be ; and in obſcurity protected 
from envy. 


I have carefully conſider'd the affair of our ſepulchral chapel. tis a 
great. work, and requir'd the purſe, of one in high circumſtances, to 

make it nor could the purpoſe of ſo coſtly a deſign, be mean. ſome 
have been childiſh enough, to fancy this no other than a priſon, made 
by thoſe of the priory. and that the figures here cur, were the amuſe- 
ments of ſome there unfortunately confin'd, as it they who had a knife and 
time, to cut theſe figures, could not have ſpent their time and pains, in 
cutting a way out. 


One cannot imagine, it ever belong'd to the priory, tis agood diſtance; 
the ſtreet or way to the church, and a watering pond between, perhaps 
the firſt paſſage into it, was by that place brick*d up, on the eaſt; to be 
ſeen in my firſt plate. for thereby probably they drew out all the chalk, 
as they cut the place by degrees, more and more downward. when that 
Was compleated, they made up the paſſage with good maſonry, turning 
it as handſomely as they could, to conform to the arch of the bell. We f 
fore the only true and deſigued entrance, was the preſent one, which 
had a ladder at bottom, as now. we often ſee the ſtaircaſes in churches, 
up to the rood loft, contriv'd in this ſame manner: with a ladder at bots 
tom. and the well of the ſtair-caſe, ſcarce more in diameter than ours. 


Our adverſary agrees in allowing it to be an iid entrance; though 
he has omitted it, in copying my plate, for what wiſe reaſons I kyow not; 
unleſs he fancys thereby, to make the world believe, he himſelf deſign 4 
it. this entrance is like a well, about 12 foot deep, about two ſoot diame- 
rer. *tis monſtrous to fancy this, as a publick entrance, into a publick 
chapel. the thing ſhews itſelf, as clear as the meridian ſun, that it was 
made for the purpoſe I aſſign it, a ſepulchral chapel. that it was to be 
entred, but now and then, by a ſingle perſon, on ſome particular days; 
many of which we may very eaſily aſſign, as the anniverſarys of faints. 
particularly the podium for proſtration, ſhews plainly the purpoſe of her 
going there. it muſt be only a ſlender woman that could go down : and the 
grave ſhews ſufficiently, the final purpoſe of making. it ; to. be buryed in 
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ir, and the whole to be cloſed up as it was: and to intirely forgotten. 
and all this muſt needs be, before there was any town. for how can it be 
imagin'd, by a ſober perſon, that any one, even a lady of the ſoil, ſhould 
dig fach a deep cavern, in the middle of a narrow ſtreet of a large town, 
in "ardes to be buryed there? would not the magiſtrates rather confine 
her, as a perſon not ſenſible of what ſhe goes about. Nha 


dr on the other «hand; upon ſappeſition of the fact, being as I fake | 


it, the whole appears as a regular, a wiſe, and pious deſign. and the ima- 


gery, as I explain it, is exactly conformable to what the hiſtorians ot that 
very time, unanimouly deliver. tis as a molt noble and authentic monu- 


ment, and evidence of Engliſþ hiſtory, extremely valuable, and highly to 
be accounted of, and whatever was that ladys view, who on reading my 
book in France (as I was informed) came over fea, on purpoſe to viſit fo 


remarkable and curious an antiquity ; I doubt not, but ſhe thought her 


pains repaid : for ſhe muſt be a perſon, that had an elegant notion of 


things. 


What I then publiſh'd, was with modeſty and caution, I have learnt 
much more about it ſince, and can write with greater confidence. I have 


as much conviction about the truth of my hy potbefis, as the nature of ſuch 


things will admit, and ſome part of my conviction is owing to my anta- 
eoniſt, whoſe ſpleen, after all his diligence, and that of his coadjutors, could 
turnith him with no better arguments againſt it, or rather no arguments 
at all. I ſhall therefore with great brevity, make a recapitulation of the 

whole affair, with ſome addition, beſpeaking a reader of common candor, 
that expects no other proof, then theſe things will naturally bear. I ſhall 


not repeat what I wrote in my former work, but refer the curious reader 
to look that over firſt. here I only add, what further occurs to me, on 


each particular. 


Lady RO ISI A de Verèe (whoſe family and fortunes I have ſuffi- 
ciently inlarg'd upon) in the decline of life, having buryed two husbands, 
great men; her children all ſeperated from her; retreated to her houſe at 
Nuſels, two little miles off the croſs, ſhe had formerly ſer up, here, and 
which from her, was called commonly, Roiſes croſs. no doubt, but ſhe 
had formerly.liv'd at Nuſels, perhaps when firſt a widow, in king Stephen's 
time, and then, moſt likely, erected her croſs ; a work as magnificent, as 


became 
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became ſo great a perſonage. her husband Magnaviles eitate, king Stephen 
had, for the moſt part ſiez d on, for his attachment to Maud the empreſs. 
this, was her firſt dower from Magnavile. we may then welt imagin, the 
ſet up this croſs between the years 1145. and 1150, her husband Magua- 
vile was kid! in auguft 1144. 8 . 


About 20 years after ſhe had ſet up this croſs, the being a widow again, 
return'd to reſide at News. the certainly could not chuſe a more agree- 
able place andcountry, being the fineſt chalk down high ground, div erkiy'd 
with riſing hills and valleys ; a lovely proſpect, all round. Though 'R:5- 
ton was not then in being, yet the place muſt be a very. great thorough- 
tare, where two of the greateſt roads in Exgland met. and tis naturalito 
imagine, where ſo fine a turf will invite one to walk, one ſhould often di- 
rect ones ſteps to theſe great roads, for the amuſement, which paſſengers 
afford : and particularly to her own croſs : being all her own ground. 


By degrees, ſhe entertain'd thoughts of cutting this campaniſorm 


chapel in the chalk cliff; deſtining it for her buryal place, I apprehend it 
was about the year 1170 that the frequently went down there, to medi- 
tate on her latter end, and for devotion. her favourite fon William de 


| Magnavile, was at this time, with the king 1 in Normandy. and he was e- 
qually a favourite with the king. 1 


Though I faid in my book, that ſhe built a cell here, and took upon 
herſelf an aſcetic life: yer I did not in the leaſt mean, that ſhe became 


a hermite and lived there alrogether. my meaning 1s ſufficiently ex. 


plain'd, p. 44. here in my opinion, debaſing herſelf irom the honours 
ot her illuſtrious houſe, and the ſumptuous way of living ſhe had been 
« accuſtomed to, ſhe often chang'd worldly ſplendor, for an humble cell 


and this gloomy cave. 


I fay there, it was ſomewhat in imitation of her grandfather, and ſome 
other near relations of hers, who took up the monattic habit. her grand- 
father Alberic de Vere founded the priory of Cola, Eſſex and con! ecrated 
himſelf to religion therein. her brother Gert 4 Fare was abbot of Ge/ 
another brother lived and dy'd a religious in Chike abby. he wrote of. - 


miracles of S. O,ith. another brother was biſhop of Hereford, 
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Tis evident, I meaned only on thoſe particular days, which ſhe dedi- | 
cated to devotion here, that ſhe: frequented the place. it was neceſſary, 
that a cell ſhould be built, over the entrance of this ſubterraneous chapel. 
bur that the place of her reſidence was Veuſels. p. 47. I again fully ſhew 
my notion. * that after.the dearh of her ſecond husband, he retreated to 
« her mannor houſe of Nuſels, and delighted herſelt in walking over the 
cc beautiful rurf. of. this chalk country. that ſhe frequented the place by 
« the croſs, for 20 years. that ſhe went thither on particular days for me- 
ec ditat ion and devotion. and form'd the reſolution of being buryed there, 
« in a place she had ſo long conſecrated by acts of religion. p. 49. I men- 
tion her Jrequentiog: the pivon. 

"lates 6 oremiſed this, that the reader may carry in his mind a proper 
notion of her way of life here ; the whole work of the imagery within this 
chapel, as explain'd by me, appears the moſt caſy and natural a deſign 
that can poſfibly be imagin'd. the writing over the head of queen Maud*s 
tapiſtry does not better explain the hiſtory there, in this manner. IV. 
ROLD HIC DE DIT ARMA W ILHELM HAROLDO 

EDW REGEM ECCILESIA S. PETRIAPLI HICRESL 
DET HAROLD REX ANGLORVM STIGANT AR- 


CHEPS STELLA HICEST WADARDVS ODO EPS 
WILLIELM ROBERT, Ge. 


P. 40. I ſuggeſted my opinion concerning that * which I call lady 
ROISIA; above her a crucifix, by the ſide a biſhop. *ris in the II. 


plate juſt above the two ſepulchral figures in the podium, I ſuppoſe the 
crucifix-might mean the croſs, she erected here, there are four figures cut 
by the fide of it, and another underneath, which may mean the travellers 
or ſpectators. and the biſhop may poſſibly mean a real conſecration of the 
Kew; both crucifix and biſhop are imperfect, therefore not worth while 
to dwell upon them. but in caſe this was the truth, I would imagine 
theſe figures being toward what we may call the upper-end of the cha- 


pel, and oppoſite to the entrance, were firſt cut by our lady, and about 
: 11750 


Tuas about this time, as I apprehend, ſhe began this aſcetic cuſtom. 
Iis difficult in theſe our days of licentiouſneſs and irreligion, to form a 


notion of the bn, of the times we are writing on. there is no idea left of 
it 
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it at preſent; among our great ones, who have chrowri off even the very 
appearance of religion, in that moſt deteſtable praftiſe of travelling on 
ſundays, it was a happy difference between them and us, if they inclined 
= ſuperſtition. I recommend the reading Giraldus Camb. cap. 30. of Ire- 
land, about ſanctify ing the fabbath : he lived at this time. this induc'd 
them to found religious houſes, in great number, magnitude, and reve- 
nue. infinite numbers went to Feruſalem, to fight againſt the Saracens, 
with the fame intent: or contributed largely to it, or vowed to do it. 
many great men's images we ſee in churches croſs leg d: on this account. 
even kings and great men abandon'd the world, and conſecrated-them- 
ſelves to religion, they were always building churches and chapels, and 
generally lived lives anſwerable to their works: rightly thinking that re- 
ligion is their real lite. to particularize only in monarchs: our great king 
Henry II. when a dying, caus'd himſelf to be carryed into the church, 
before the altar, where he confeſs'd his fins, and prayed, *till he expired. 
his ſon young king Henry when dying, cauſed himſelf to be laid on a bed 
ſtrewed with aſhes, habited in ſackcloth, with a rope about his neck, and 
In that poſture gave up the ghoſt. 


In the weſtern part of our oratory is carv'd a larger crucifix in a ſquare 
tablet. S. Fohn ſtanding on one fide, the holy Virgin on the other. this 
we may call the altar of the place. tis in imitation of thoſe painted and 
portable altars, of this and later times, which we ſometimes ſee, made 
with folding doors. Matthew Paris deſcribing S. Alban's ſhrine made now, 
' mentions the crucifix with Mary and Fobn, in relievo work. vit. abb S. 
Alb. p. 92. another, p. 108. there is another . ſuch an altar, but a little 
later in time, pictur'd in Montfaucon's monumens abovementinned, all the 
ſaints in this chapel have a croſs cut in the lower part of their garments. 


I have a portable altar- piece in alabaſter, high raiſed relievo work, an- 
tient. 17 inches high, of the ſame manner as that I have given above, with 
Fobn Baptiſt's head, at bottom the three figures of S. Katherzy. S. Mar- 
garet with their ſymbols; S. Audrey - all well carv'd. above, S. Helena 
with the holy croſs, and many virgin martyrs, in the lower part of their 
garments, are ſmall holes, where filver croſſes were . d. 

At the bottom of our Saviour's, croſs, in lady R 2 1 F I 4 x w a 
is cut a ſaltire or S. Andrew's croſs: which may perhaps regard the family 
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abby at ear ls Cole (where ſhe was born) founded by her grandfather, to 
the honour of 8. Andrew. | 


By what I can find, our devout lady (as I have faid) began to make 
and frequent this place toward the year 1170. (to pitch upon an even 


number) the end of this year Becket was murder'd. Matthew . 1 
che yOu at Chrifmas, and makes it 1171. 


When I review'd what I wrote, to explain the imagery in our chapel, it 
ſurniſhed me with a new argument, to perſuade myſelt of the real truth of 
the ſcheme. for l interpreted the whole circle of figures, as done in a ſuc- 
ceſſive order, from left to right, in the method of common reading and 
writing: which is extremely natural: and adds great ſtrength to the pro- 


bability of the whole. we can hardly reſuſe our allent to it, or ſcarce think 
any er matter of N better prov'd. 


I ſhall repeat no more than the heads of what I wrote in my book, to 
avoyd tautology, but with ſome material additions. and to this purpoſe I 


have reprinted _ plates, ſomewhat corrected, to accompany the ac- 
caunt. 


* 4, D. MCL XXII . augaſt 10. 


Next to that figure, which I hinted to be lady ROISIA herſelf | 
by the croſs, and the firſt cut, of any in the chapel ; is S. Laurence repre- 
prefented, ſtanding, with the gridiron, his ſymbol, and inſtrument of his 
paſſion, in his hand. underneath him, the figure of the upper-part of a 
king, with a flere crown; his arms ſpread forth, as in fear and amaze- 
ment. | | 


Aiter our great monarch Henry U. had got rid of the troubles accruin 
trom Bec&et*s dearh': be thought himſelf in a ſtate of perfect happineſs 
and tranquility, he had jait conquer'd Ireland, ſett led his great dominions 
on the continent, to his mind; and ſeemed to be at the higheſt pitch of 
grandeur, but the French king taking advantage of the uneaſineſſes of 
Henr;”s ſons, form'd a moſt dangerous confederacy againſt him, which 
portended no leſs than an abſolute dethroneing. Normandy was aſſaulted 
by the king of France, aſſiſted by the earl of Flanders, Boloign and Blois. 
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Henry's ſon Richard raiſed the greater part of Guienne, to rebel. his ſon 
Geffery made an inſurrection of the Bretons. the king of Scots, according 


to cuſtom, by the inſtigation of the French, made an irruption into the 


northern countys of England. the earl of Leicefter landed at Southampton, 

with an army of Frenchmen. young king Henry was at Graveliz, with an 
army of Flemings, waiting for a fair wind to invade Eng/and. many of the 
Eng liſb nobility ſided with this grand alliance againſt the king. 


Statim poſt paſcha, ſays Hoveden, exar/it nefanda proditorum rabies, 
ip enim furore diabolico debacchati, circumquaque devaſt avant igne & gladio, 


terras "ages angliæ cif1 Marinas, & tranſmarinas. 


Marvalous was his prudence and courage that extricated him out of 


this formidable confederacy. the particulars 1 reter to the en as not 


my preſent buſineſs. 


Thus our monarch a youth, when duke only, aun 1151 was attack'd 
at once, by Lewis king of France, by Euftace ſon of king Stephen, by Ro- 
bert earl of Perch, by Heary earl of Champaign, by Geftery brother to 
young Henry. theie had in imagination ſwallow'd him up, divided his 


eftate among themſely es: yet he foon clear'd himſelt from them all, with 


great honour. 


Lady ROISI A's family, both fathers and husbands were remark- 
ably loyal and true to the king, particularly her fon William Magnavile 
| now earl of Eſſex, was one of his chief counſellors and generals, in the 


beginning of this year 1173 he was one that ſwore, on the part of the 


king, to the treaty with Hubert carl of Maurienne. Hovedea. Hugh de 
Beauchamp her brother in-law was another of the king's truſty friends. the 
laſt and moſt memorable defeat of the French king was at Fernoul, as 1 
have at large related it, p. 29. where the moſt abandon'd treachery 1s 
joined with every unkingly quality, this great defeat was on S. Lauren- 
ces day, and cut the finews of the grand confederacy againſt Henry. 


At this time, no doubt, lady ROISTIA redoubled her prayers 
and vows, for the King's ſucceſs, on which the ſafety of her houſe, and 
all her friends depended. ſhe thought her own life, not otherwiſe ſecure, 
in her obſcure retreat. with a thankful heart to heaven, ſhe cut this picture 
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of S. Laurence and the French king to commemorate all the happy events 
of that year, eſpecially ſo great andi important a one, which gave ſo much 


joy to the king's friends "and fear to his enemys: reſtored peace and 
ſecurity to the whole empire of Henry 11. 


This was the way of that time, to a an ra remarkable, by the 
ſaint's day, on which it happen'd. and they fancied, the ſaints had a 
hand in puniſhing mankind, for flagrant crimes committed on their days. 
I mention'd one, p. 31. out of hyped. Neuſtrie of S. Fames puniſhing the 
perfidy of Mathew earl of Doings; this fame year. he had ſworn fealty to 
Henry II. nevertheleſs he join'd the French, in attacking our monarch. 
his oath was perform'd on the reliques of ſaints (as then was the cuſtom) 
and particularly on the hand of S. James, at Reding abby : therefore 
was he Kill'd that very day, for his perjury. ſays Walſingbam. A. D. 


1133 king Henry I. gave the hand of S. Js to his abby of Rank. 
Matt. Par. 


There is another ſtory in Benedif# abbot, pertinent to our ſubject. the 
Scots in their invaſion had committed a horrid outrage in the church of 
S. Lanrence at Werkwortb in Cumberland. the ſame day, ſays he, God re- 
veng'd the violence and injury offer'd to his martyr, by the capture of 

the Scots king, at Anwic, this was the year after, vis. 1174. 


Let us then debate a little, upon this picture in our chapel. we cannot 
have a proper notion of the works of theſe times, unleſs we be acquaint- 
ed with the notions of theſe times. they had then, the fame extravagant 
opinion of the ſaints and their reliques, as the papiſts have now. the form 
of their oaths, as now that for the choice of the emperor, ends in, ſo 
help me God and all his faints. in queen Mand”s tapiſtry before men- 
ion'd, duke Milliam takes a very ſolemn oath of Harold, that he would 
keep the crown of England for him, after the death of king Edward. 

Harold ſtands between two cheſts of reliques of ſaints, in the church of 
Bayetx, where this tapiſtry is now kept. there he takes the oath, laying 
each hand on a cheſt, therefore they ſuppo'd (to ſpeak the moſt favour- 


ably) that God puniſh'd perjury, to revenge the injury offer'd to his 
aints. fo our excellent author Benedict, words it. 


From 


(91) 
From this notion of things, they could not in a better manner, make 
a deſign, eſpecially ſo compendious a one, to expreſs and commemorate 
this great event of the flight of the French king, than lady RO IS 1A 
has here done, in theſe two figures. duke William caus'd Harold to take 
the aboveſaid oath in the moſt folemn manner, in the cathedral of 


Bayeux, adminiſter'd by Odo his brother the biſhop, before all his court, 
and the ecclefiaſtics. yet only two perſons Spies} in the tapiſtry, the 


duke and the carl. 


Some may perhaps fancy, this picture of lady RO ITS IA“'s may be 
as well apply'd to the taking of the king of Scots, as to the flight of the 
French king. I anſwer; the picture it's ſelt thews otherwiſe ; expreſſing 
by its arms expanded, a fright and a flight: an attirude not at all ſuit- 
able to the king ot Scots capture. befides king Henry was not concern'd 
in that action, but his lieutenant. nor was it by tar of fo near a concern, 
fo intereſting a nature to our lady RO IIIA as that other, where her 
ſon and relations were all perſonally concern'd : where her heart over- 
flow'd with joy, for an event, that ſav'd her king, a and country, and 


N and even herſelf. 


Were theſe two figures the only ones in this chanet it would be diffi- 
cult to fix them upon this event: but when we conſider the whole ima- 
Seip, of which this is only a part; hen we ſee the circle fill'd up in a 
regular manner, with ſtorys of the fame nature, equally relative to the 
ſame perſon, that cut them; to her time: graphically deſcribed in the 
authentic hiſtory of that time : we may, with all the aſſureance, poſſible 
in ſuch matters, affirm this to be the real truth. 


Rex Francorum, cum ſciret regem ang loriiim efſe potentiſimum & anims 
amarum, fugam inire potius, quam pugnare decrevit. & /ic a facie regis 
n fugiens, intra galliam ſe cum ſeſtinatione recepit. Matt. Par. 
ficque ad dedecus & ſempiternum ſui opprobrium, cum exercits ſuo, viliter & 
ignominioſe anfugit ; an auſis expectare impetum excrcitus regis anglic, 


Bened. abb. 


Why our lady ſhould thus cut off the French king, by the midd'e, it 
cannot be expected, that I ſhould give an anſwer. the had me reaſon 


perhaps, perhaps nonc. but 15 bilde and ignorane ce to affium, there 
M 2 14. 


£ 592 ) 
is any y limilitude, between this figure, and the emperor on I; Laurence 'S- 
ſteeple in Nor wich, in TAB. VI. hat figure can ſhew but his upper- 
part, becauſe his lower- part is behind the ſeine. and the gridiron. the poſ- 
ture of the king and the emperor are abſolutel) different, and their ſei- 
tuation, their ation and rhe Paſſion deſign'd by it. e 5 
The ſame year on the e 24th of feptember, Williain de 1 earl of 


Eſſex fi fignaliz'd- himfelf in taking prifoner, Iageram Caſtellan 4 * 


great man, one af our king? s enemys. Hs veden. 
| 


3 90, nd 
A. D. MCLXXVI. 2. february. 
5 ? 

This year began with an univerſal joy to the whole kingdom, as Mar- 
thew Paris tells ns. the king had ſubdu'd all his foes, foreign and do- 
meſtic ; brought his rebellious ſon, the young king over with him : the 
{ame table entertain'd them both, the fame bed- chamber. they made a 

progreſs thro? the kingdom pacem ſingulis & juſtitiam tam clenicis quam 
laicis promiſeruut & id opere e ee * they promiſed the kings 
peace and juſtice, both to r and laity, and in deed fulfilled the ſame. 
William de Magnavile earl of Eſſ:x was with them. he was with the two 
kings on paſſion day, the year preceding, when the young king fell down 
before his father, and did homage and ſwore fealty to him. Bened. abb. at 
that fame time Philip earl of Flanders and William Magnavile took the 


croſs, and vow'd a journey to the holy land. and at this time Roger de 
Hoveden was chaplain to the king. 


The beginning of this year was exceeding memorable, by our great 
' monarch, who was himſelt an excellent lawyer, providing for the due exe- 
cution of the laws. for in the end of january, he held a great parliament of 
all the nobility temporal and ſpiritual, and of the commons of the realm ; 
and in the moſt ſolemn manner enacted, what was called the aſſize of the 
realm. i. e. they appointed the fix circuits, or afſizes ; pretty much the 

fame as has been uſed ever ſince. To entertain the reader s curioſity in 
ſo great an event, as this was, ſo uſeful to the public weal, I have drawn 
out a comparative ſcheme of it, as then, from Hoveden's annals, and as 
now practiſed, according to the publication of it in the Gazette, this 
year, 
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25 The intelligent reader will be able to make proper obſervations on 
theſe liſts, our lady RO 1 8 IA has commemorated it, by that group 
of figures, next to S. Laurence; the three uppermoſt meaning the Purifi- 
cation of the bleſſed Virgin and the nndermolt the converſion of S. Paul. 
Poft natale domini, fays Hoveden, in feſto conver/conis [anti Pauli venit 

Dominus rex pater, iſque Northamton, E9c, from Benedict abbot we learn 
more particularly, that this great aſſize was done at Clarendon, on the day 


of the converſion ot S. Paul, and promulgated at Northampton, on the day 
of the purification, _ | 


There may be particular reaſons unknown, why our lady thus recorded 
this matter in her oratory, I hinted, that her father had been a very emi- 
nent man in the law, and lord chief juſtice of England. a great lawyer, 
fays Mr. Echard. in cauſarum varietatibus exercitatum, ſays Matt. Paris. 
a ſpeech of his, recited in Malmſbury, p. 103. and in Daniel, p. Co. no 
doubt but her fon the earl of Eſſex, had a due ſhare in this important 
tranſaction. but probably one conſiderable reaſon was, that her great 
friend and relation Richard de Lucy juſticiary was the chief projector of 
the whole plan, In the 1oth year of our king, upon recognition made by 


the king, of the antient laws of the realm, he was one of thoſe who 
undertook for the king's obſervance of them, 


There 
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There was a very great intimacy as well as relation, between his family 
and our lady's, they were too, both of the ſame party. Ranulf de Bohun 
earl of Cheſter, was nephew to our lady, by her aunt Maud de Vere, 
daughter to Aubrey de Vere. I. earl of Guiſues who came in with the con- 
queror. his fon Hugh Kivelioc carl of Chefter married Beatrice, daughter 
and co-heireſs of Richard de Lucy, who was lord chief juſtice of the realm. 
her firſt hnsband's father Gefferey de Maznavile and Richard de Lucy were 
mediators between the abbot of S. Albans and Albany earl ot Arundel, 
Matt. Par. vit. abb. F. alb. p. 88. Richard de Lucy did the king moſt emi- 
nent ſervices, in the year of the great confederacy againſt him, above ſpe- 
cify'd. he with his relation Humphrey de Bobun the king” s conſtable, to- 
tally routed the traiterous earl of Leiceſter, with his adherents, and ten 


thouſand F landrians, which he nad brought over with him. Hoveden. 


Camden's Britt. p. 369. . | 
5 b 

Aber this, the beginning of the next year, Richard de Lucy demioliſh'd 
the town of Leicefter, and "all the king's enemys thereabouts ; therefore 
deſervedly was he ityled, councellor of ſtate, chief juſticiary of Eugland, 


and protector ot the Kingdom in the King's abſence. 


This Richard ae 15 was related ede way to lady RO IS IA. 
his eldeſt daughter Maud was married to Robert I. Fitzwalter, whoſe 
daughter was married to lady ROISI A's ſon William de Magna- 
ville. he was her neighbour, as well as relation, he built the caſtle of 
Onzer in Eſſex. juſt by i is Norton Mandevile, as belonging to the m_y ot 


her husband: whoſe caſtle of Pleſſey, is but a little way off. 


In 1178 this Richard de Lncy founded the abby of Erith ith Kent, and 
dedicated it to Thomas a Becket, the next year ſated with honour, and 
tired of worldly affairs, he ſurrendred all his great dignitys into the king's 

hand, and retired to his abby, and there ended his days. Hoveden, p. 337. 
Matt. Paris, Weaver, an eye witneſs, gives us an account of his body 


found there. p- 777. 


After his death, the king made ſome alteration in the affair of the 
aſſizes; which ſhews, that the firſt eſtabliſhment was plan'd by Lucy. Ho- 
veden gives it us, at large. bur it did not last long. for the firſt ſcheme 
prevail d, and continued to this day. and this carving before us, of lady 


 ROISI A's is a moſt noble monument ot ir. They 
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1 ney that cannot enter into the genius of theſe times, like our anta- 
zoniſt, may not fee at firſt, the propriety of it. but faint's days were 
the general kalendar of ſuch events as they wanted to remember. and 
much, too much was attributed to their power and intervention, in hn- 
man : fairs, for inſtance, when Richard de Lucy and his aſſociate Humphry 
de Bohun fought and vanquiſh'd the carl of Leiceſter, near Bury; they 
took along with them, the banner of king Edmund the martyr, pro ſig uo, 
ays Hoveden, et cerdinatis aciebus ſuis in virtute Dei & glorioſſimi mar- 
tyris [ui Fadmundi, percuſſerunt aciem in quo Comes Leicęſtriæ erat, and 
our moſt chriſtian king Henry II. went a pilgrimage the enſuing year, to 
S. Edmund at Bury, and to S. Audrey at Ely: as it were to make ac- 
know ledgement of their protection. 


4. D. MCLXXVII. 25; anker. | 


Next is the figure of S. Katherin with the ſymbol of a wheel, as uſual. 
in the feſtival of Eaſter, 1175, Philip earl of Flanders and William de 
Maudevile earl of Eſſex lady ROISTIA's fon, Hugh de Lacy and o- 
thers took upon them the croſs; with many more nobles and commons, 
and vow'd to go to the holy land. After Eafter this year, they went and 
obtain'd a ſignal victory over the Infidels, on S. Katherin's day; which I 
mention'd at large in my book. The In/idels fancied, ſays Benedict, that 
they ſaw a celeſtial hoſt deſcend and fight againſt them. the chriſtians 
{lew more than 100,000 of them, and cook many priſoners. factum eff hoc 
prelium ad laudem & gloriam Domini noſtri Feſu Chriſti, auno ab incarna- 
tione, 1177. in planitie de Rames, die ſanfte Katerinæ virginis & martyris. 
Matt. Paris, therefore our lady cut this figure of the taint, to comme- 
morate that tranſaction, ſo much to the glory of her ſon ; and for her to 
moditate on, upon the anniverſary; and to pay her vows, for the ſame. 
Matt. Paris acquaints us, this year, with the form of the vow made by 
the king of England and France, to go together to the holy land. this year 
Huzh Je Beauchamp her brother in law went with Joana the king's daugh- 
ter to be eſpouſed to William king of Sicily. king Henry II. was perſon- 
ally a lawyer, and this year made the award of the great controverſy, be- 
tween the king of Caſtile, and king of Navar, William de Magnavile was 
a witneſs to it. 


On 


TW) 


* On the right hand of S. Katheris is. a great croſs, a in his 
ac count of this victory, writes, that the Infidels ſaw our Saviour's croſs, 
which the biſhop of Bethlehem carried before the chriſtian army, ftretch'd 
its ſelf out miraculouſly up to heaven: which affrighted them exceeding- 


ly, and was one cauſe of their defeat. 


1 bene it to 5 tha reader? 8 judgment, whether this or that acconnt I gave 
before, of this figure, be moſt eligible : as likewiſe, whether it ook not 


ſeem likely, that the great crucifix adjc1ning, or altar tablet, with the 


hearts and hands, may not regard the ceremony of vowing the croiſade, 
which was always done at the altar, and before a biſhop. | 


The next figures between this and S Chriſtopher, muſt infativly mean 
S. Katherin in priſon, and the dove ſeeding her, to diſpute this, is the 
greateſt impertinence, unleſs with pope Tanocent X. we profeſs, we have 
never ſtudyed divinity. the wonderful victory obtained againſt the Infidels, 
wherein her fon had fo great a concern, being in the opinion of thoſe 


times, as now among the papiſts, much owing to the good-will of the 


ſaints, would induce our lady, to read over the hiſtory of her life, where 
this ſtory of the faint is recorded. 


Farnham in Eſſex v was the eſtate of the Mandevilcs. the ſtory ot 8. Ka- 
zherin is depicted in the windows, with Latin verſes underneath. Salmon's 
Eſſex, p. 158. moſt probably owing to this memorable occaſion. This 
year, the Kings of Nal's did homage to our king Henry. and he made his 


{on * king of Ireland. 


Our author Benedict abbat being then prior of Canteriary „ was this year 


made abbot of Peterborough. he baile the molt magnificent front of Peter- 
bor ough minſter, as now It appears : except that chapel very impropetiy 
plac'd fince, in the middle arch. this is the original idea of portico! s in 
the front of cathedrals : as Ely dome, was the original of cupola's, in the 


middle of theſe edifices. this dome at E flands on eight columns. the 
capitals of each are adorn'd with hiſtorys, of the life and acts of S. 
Audrey well cut, in baſſo releivo. Benedict likewiſe built the chapel to 


Thomas a Becket, now ſtanding near the great gate, leading to the cathe- 
dral, of Peterboroug h. 
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| Next, is the figure of S. Chriftcpher, almoſt under the deſcent mto- 
the chapel. the faints formerly, and now among the papiſts, were 

thought ro have their particular provinces and powers, for the benefit of 
mankind, ſome to heal particular diſeaſes and the like. S. Chrifopher had 
great power in preventing ſtorms, tempeſts, earthquakes and lightning, Sc. 

and their dread{ul effects. about the beginning of this year, in april was 
a moſt remarkable earthquake : which probably was the immediate occa- 
fion of lady RO IS TIA cutting this figure. but the world for ſome years 


preceding had been exceedingly Alarmed, with theſe miniſters of the di- 
vine JENS 


. 1178 there was a very great deluge in our ice Holland, the 
old ſea-bank being broke, and the whole country deſtroy'd, John abb. of 
Peterborough, N Mailros, Hoveden. 1179 the church and city of Ro- 

chefter burat to the ground. a miraculous litting up of the earth at &reen- 


ball by Darliagton. ſo that it food like a tall tower from nine in the 


morning till even, and then fell down with a horrible noiſe, and left a deep 
pit, which remained. Hoveden. public calamitys abroad, as well as nearer. 
this ſame year 1179 there was a ſamine in the holy land, where it had 
ſcarce rained for five years together, Fuller's h. war. 1181 there was 
lightning and thunder, great and terrible, tempeſts and inundations in 
divers parts of Englaud, "and a comet in july, chron. mailros. in 1184 and 
1185 the aſtrologers alarmed the world exceedingly, about the great 
conjunction of the planets then approaching, in ſeptember 1186. in libra. 
which would produce earthquakes, famine, lightning, tempeſts, Sc. Ho- 
vedlen gives a large account of it, iu proſe and in verſe, the compoſitions of 
thoſe times. Benedict abb. ſays, Corumfiza a Spaniard wrote of it: and 
frier Anſelm of Worceſter. there was likewiſe a remarkable eclipſe of the 
fun. 1185 a great earthquake throughout England, ſuch a one as had 
never been known before, in the month of april. chron. Mailros. Benediit 
abb. an eclipſe of the ſun the firſt of may, ſo that the ſtars appear'd. ib. 


Theſe matters would nnavoydably fill mankind with dreadſul appre- 
henſions, which perfectly well accounts for the image of S. Chriſtopher now 
cut here. and no doubt but it became a fathion, to paint him in churches 
about this time. the great earthquake on 17. Kal. May as Benedict tells 


us, 


ELD 


us, fixes 8. Chriftophcr's image to this year, as an indelible characker of 
time : and what Mr. P would call a demonſtration. 


Tis a mere chimera with our antagoniſt, to make that ctoſs on the 
right hand of S. Katherin, to be a palmer's ſtaff, and an altar. for a pal- 
mer's ſtaff may be ſeen in every book of heraldry, under the name of pal- 
mer. but let him look on the picture of the ſeal of Richmond tree ſchool, 
p. 254. of obſerv. on Reg. hon, Richm. and he will find a compleat pilgrim, 
with hat, beads, ſtaff and ſcrip. the ſtaff had two knobs upon it and a 
hook to hang their bottle on. whether this really be S Chrifopher's ſtaff, 

or our Saviour's croſs in the holy land, we may well enough ſay, that- all 
this part of our oratory, from this crals: to S. Chriſtopher incluſive, be 
longs to the holy land hiſtory, and whoever reads the accounts of theſe 
times, will ſee how much it excited every one's attention: beſides that 
family concern, which engag'd lady RO I SI A; her ſon's expedition; 
and further, at this time, Roger de Mowbray her fon in-law, and 1 >: 
Beanchamp her brother in-law, were in the holy land. Hoveden, 1186, 


| This very year Has ius the patriarch of Fe; Halen * Roger the ma- 
ſter of the hoſpitalers came into England, offering our monarch the keys 


of the city, of the church of Bethlehem, of our lord's ſepulcher, of the 
church of the reſurrection, of the tower of David, and the kingdom of 
Feruſalem. Matt. Paris. Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ranulf de 
Glanvile chief juſticiary of the kingdom, Walter archbiſhop of Roan, Hugh 
biſhop of Durham and many other prelates and nobles of the king? s do- 

minions, here and beyond ſea vow'd the croiſade. Hoveden. in 1185 our 
Henry II. and the young king of France, reſolv'd to go on the croiſade, 
by the perſuaſion of the archbiſhop of Zrye, but the French king's treacher- 
ous proceedings, broke their meaſures. this was in january 1186 at Gi- 
ſors, king Henry ſent the archbiſhop of Roan, and William de Mandevile 

carl of Eſſex and Allemarl, Ranulf de Glanvile chief juſticiary to pacify 
him, and made a truce, to the feaſt of S. Hilary next. Hoveden. Mats. 
Paris. in 1187 Richard the king's ſon vow'd the croiſade. Hoveden, p. 
363. in 1188 Frederic the emperor the like, 
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Next, we ſurvey that group of figures, containing a large piece of hi- 
ſtory, which finiſhes the whole circuit of our oratory. it relates to the 
pacification made that year, between our monarch and the French king. 
William de Mag navile earl of Eſſex and of Albemarl was one eminent in his 
counſels, and command of his armys, at that time. it was done by the 
pope's legate Octavian, who is well repreſented in pontifical habit, the 
croſs in his left hand, his right, in poſture of commanding. Hugo de 
Nunant the king's chaplain carrys the croſs, and holds up his left hand, 
in like commanding poſture, for they were ordec 'd by the Pope, to ful! 
minate excommunication, againſt that power who appear d obſtinate: 
that the buſineſs of the croiſade might not be hinderd. for the holy land 


was in the utmoſt danger of being loſt; and was indeed loſt immediately 


te Thus Benedict abbet. on the day before S. Fobn Baptiſt, they pre- 
ce par'd to fight: but by the mercy of God, and command of pope Urban, 
« peace was made. for he had given his mandate for excommunication to 
« thoſe that reſiſted. ſo the archbiſhops; biſhops, abbots, earls, and ba- 
* rons aſſembled, of both kingdoms, would not ſuffer an engagment ; 
© but adviſed the monarchs to make a peace, or at leaſt a truce ; accord- 


ing to the pope's iujunEtion. their counſel prevail'd, and a truce of two 
” years was agreed on. Hoveden the ſame. 


When I re-examin'd my plate by the original, I found the crowned 
figure on the right of Hugo de Nunant to be really the French king. for his 
_ crown is fleure, and he is cut off by the middle, as his father's figure un- 

der S. Laurence. ſo that we ſee our lady made it a point, thus to repre- 
ſent the French king, ber reaſon I am not acquainted with; I will not ay, 
it was a piece of female reſentment. there are ſome more imperfect figures 
icatter'd here and there, belonging to this group. but the principal are 
the two religious and the two kings. ours is dreſs'd in complete armor, 
and by looking carefully upon it, I diſcern'd the croſs, importing his "kg 
ring vow'd the croiſade Hugh de Nunant is call'd biſhop eleEt, in the be- 
ginning of 1188. and conſecrated ſoon after. Hoveden p. 366. Benedict abb. 
in two places. ſo little reaſon had our m to cavil about it, p. 32. 
Nunant is named among thoſe That were preſent, when the king of Eng- 


land. 
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land and France finally agreed about the croiſade: : which ſhews he was at 
that time, beyond ſea. Giraldus Cambr. wrote Nunam's life. 


1 angliæ & Francie ft ſeperunt crucem 13 kalendas februarij. 
1186-7. * Paris. 


The two armys ſtand at a little diſtance, as aby t to engage. e -oflice 
of legate of the pope gave the party an authority to aſſume the higheſt | 
honour and power. thus cardinal John de Creme coming into England in 
that quality, officiated in the cathedral of Canterbury, pontificall 5 in the 
place of the archbiſhop, though he was only a presbyter. 


Hugo te Nunant had been ambaſſador cheek years before, to the" pope. 
Mr. P. in his learned notes upon himſelf, at the bottom of p. 34. 
maintains, there was no image of a crucifix on the archiepiſcopal croſs: 
though at the ſame time, he acknowledges this figure once, to be arch- 
biſhop Becket's croſs bearer, look into Stephanides's life of Becket, put out 
by my friend Mr. Sparkes, p. 42. there you find the archbiſhops croſs had 
a crucifix upon it, cruciſxi, quam tenebat, i mag inem reſpiceret. in the next 
page, reſpecta crucifixi imagine * of the croſs of the archbiſhop, 
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We have the lower part of the imagery to finiſh, in TAB. III. be- 
ginning with the effigies of king Henry II. and Elenor his queen. this may 
be called the only original of him left, done whilſt he was alive, and by one 
well acquainted with him, perſonally. lady ROIS TIA was fo exact, is 
to mark his collar. fo the ornamental dreſs upon the queen's neck, is 
exactly like that of her effigies, on her monument at Fonteverard ; 
which together with her husbands, is given by Montfaucon. on his letr 
hand is another crucifix or altar-tabler of a ſmaller ſize, with 8. J an 
the Virgin repeated : though it is under the greater altar-tablet. this 
ſhews how fallacious a notion Mr. P. — has entertain'd, concerning five 
diſtinct altars in this place. there ſeems to be an arch under this altar, 
where the croſs is, and the hearts, and hand, as beforc. moſt likely, this 
arch is the place of reliques under the altar, as then was the cuſtom, 
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Iam perſuaded, this means the king vowing the croilade, before the 
alear, as was the cuſtom. it was done 13. hated. february 1186-7. Matt. 
Paris, as was hinted. and again belote the archbilhops of Rhemes and 
Trye. in 1188. Mat. Paris, Hoveden, 


The holy land was intirely loſt laſt year, — taken, a general 
conſternation o'reſpread Europe, as appears by the letters of princes on 
this occaſion, to be ſeen in Mutt. Paris, p. 149. Hoveden, p. 363, &c. 
our lady ROTST A's fon in-law Roger de Mowbray, was taken priſo- 
ner and be ho her brother in-law Hugh de Beauchamp was kilPd, 


Now the tenth penny was order'd to be collected of all moveables or 
perſonal eſtates, throughout the whole kingdom. and the king held a 
great parliament at Gedington in Northamptonſhire now the duke of Mon- 
tags, where theſe orders were promulg'd, and ſtrictly put in execution. 


this was on Lady-day, 1188. of all the biſhops, earls, barons, commons, 
and convocation. chron. Mailros, Hoveden. 


There remains now to be conſider'd, only that long row of images, 13 
in number, reaching from the loweſt and leaſt crucifix, to the grave: as 
we ſce them in T A B. III. I find not the leaſt reaſon, to change my opi- 


nion concerning them, in general, or in particular, our lady delign'd 
them here, about this year 1188. as family pictures. 


The firſt figure bears a ſhield with the arms of the Beauchamps. 1 aſſign'd 
it to be Hugh de Beauchamp, the father of lady ROISI A'*s hus- 
band; who had been in the holy wars, and therefore took this coat. and 
at this time, coats were generally become hereditary. ſo Montfaucon, 
who fays this was under Lewis VII, or the young, who began to reign, 
1138. our Fuller lowers it fomewhat, but this, as all ſuch matters muſt be 
underſtood to be done, not all at once, but by degrees. in his church hi- 
tory, p. 170. thus he writes, ** coat-armor was fad! in familys in the be- 
< ginning of Henry III. finding before that time, the warlike devices of 
* the ſons, not the ſame with the fancys of the fathers, and their grand- 
s children differing from both,” my antagoniſt out of a wantonneſs of con- 
tradiction, will needs have 1t to be Richard earl of Warwick, in the time 
of Henry V. and pretends to give us his title to it. not only fo, but carrys 
forwards the head of my cencalogy, to this Richard. a moſt notable title 


do 


. . 
to picture in a ſepulchral chapel! why could he not as well have made 


it Thomas de Beauchamp ſenior and junior, or Guy de Beauchamp, or Wit- 
liam de Beauchamp, all earls of Warwick ? I have a good reaſon (as it ap- 


pears to me) why Hugh de Beanchamp ſhould be here plac'd. the ſame as 


would induce me to hang up my wite's father's picture in my parlor, but 


he gives us his will and pleaſure only for a reaſon ; or a reaſon altogether 


as inconcluſive : viz. that he was a great friend to the order of hermites. 
and then to prove it, tells a tedious tale of this Richard, founding a chan- 
try in Warwickſhire for two prieſts, to pray for his foul. this is all along 
his vague way of reaſoning. but this neither was a hermitage, nor did an 


order of hermites (as he ſtyles them) live here: or if it were ſo, does 


Richards founding a chantry a long way off prove, that he was a friend 
to hermites here, and none of them all in the leaſt prove, or ſhew any 
thadow of reafon, why we ſhould believe this to be Richard de Beat- 


champ. and we may depend upon it that if I had made it, Richard de 


Beauchamp, he would have made it any body elſe: for contradictions fake, 


| Suppoſe, I allow, that this figure is repreſented here, and in heraldical 
books, with this coat of arms proleptically and before he really bore ſuch 
arms: ſtill it is no more than what our antagoniſt himſelf has done, by his 
great friend pope Sixtus, (whom he makes double like the two So/a's) 


him he gives the 7/478 to, or triple crown, in our chapel, who liv'd A. D. 


260. yet he owns, that the tiara was firſt worn by Urban V. in 1062. an 
anachroniſm in him, of 1100 years is nothing: but in lady RO IS IA 


of 10 or 20 years only is unpardonable. now tis not impoſſible, that lady 


ROI SIA ſeeing her husband bear that coat, might likewiſe aMx it 
to his father. without having actually ſeen his father. but I cannot ſee the 
leaft reaſon to disbelieve, that he actually bore it: as having been in the 
firſt croifade : which gave him ſufficient title, as appears in next cap. 
when we ſpeak of the croſs in heraldry. but let us examine the caſe, 


« Hugh de Beauchamp here rictur 4 lived i In the conqueror's time : yet 
« ] fay, that about the time of the ſecond croiſade 1177. they began to 
take up arms, and that the croſſes had reſpect to the croiſaces.” 2 


fore ſays my entagoniſt. this figure cannot be Hugh de Beauct an, 
* who lived near 100 years before.“ 


| *T ig 
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is true, that I not dreaming of ſo ſevere a ſcrutinizer, expreſs'd my 
ſelf in a lax and general manner. which he greedily matches at. tho" if 
he knows any great matter in heraldry : he muſt underſtand my meaning 
well enough. but that v was not his task. the matter 1s thus. 


Coat-armor became moſt famous and hereditary in familys, about the 
time of the ſecond croifade in 1177. but it was in uſe at the firſt and a long 
time before the conqueſt. ſtill this, as all other things, became general and 
notorious, by degrees, coats of arms were firſt uſed with monarchs, then 
with nobles, laſtly with gentry. ſo they became hereditary, firſt with 
monarchs, then with nobles, laſtly with gentry. but this too, 2 be 
— in a lax way, for inſtance. 


King Stephen, becauſe he came into England under the ſign = 
and gain'd his firſt battle, by means of his archers, he left off the bearing 
of Stephen of Blois his father, and of William the conqueror his grandfa- - 
ther, and took the figure of Sagittarius. Guillim. p. 213. this ſhews the 
mixt nature of coat-armor at this time, partly hereditary, partly arbitrary. 
and is an anſwer ſufficient to Mr. 5 argumentation from Sir W;1- 
iam Dugdale which gives him great exultation, in his 17th page. 


But ſtill we muſt affirm, the firſt croiſade 1095 began to fix theſe mat- 
ters. it made coat-armor neceſlary, for diſtinction of perſons when vizard- 
ed and cloathed in mail. and it is as natural for a ſon to claim the hon- 
our gain'd by his father, teſlity'd | in his coat armor : as to claim his titles, 
and dignitys, or his mannors and eſtates. 


The croſs crosflets are the Feriſalem arms, the moſt inconteſtable 
mark of a croiſade. our Hugh de Beauchamp actually went in the firſt croi- 
fade with Robert Curt hoe duke of Normandy. he is firſt nam'd and the 
only one, by name, by Fuller. what reaſon 1s there, that we ſhould doubt 
of his title to theſe arms, or that he actually bore them? did not Stephen 
earl of Albemarle brother to the earl of Champaigne bear a croſs flore verry, 
becauſe he went on the firſt croiſade? and did not William Je Gros his 
ſon, father in law to lady ROISIA's fon William le Magnavile bear 
the fame arms? and innumerable more on the ſame account. therefore to 
wrangle about this, is no more than empty cavil. | 


I have 


(105) 


I have many old folio manuſcripts of hiſtory, heraldry and the like, 
wich were in the library of Wyng field Bodenham, the great antiquary and 
5 heraldry. he lived at Ryhal near us. a curious gentleman, to whom 
Guillim gives a ſplendid character. to his collections we chiefly owe 
Wright's hiſtory of Rutland. one of theſe manuſcripts gives an account, of 
all the nobility created fince the conqueſt, to the beginning of our civil 
wars; with their coats of arms finely drawn and Itominated. p. 9. is our 
Hugh Beauchamp created by the conqueror, baron of Bedford, with theſe 
{ame arms, g. a feſs between fix crosflets o. p. 10. is William or Walter 
Beauchamp his brother, who likewiſe came into England with the con- 
queror : and was created baron of E/e/ley. he bears the fame arms, and 
is the anceſtor of Beauchamp earl of Warwick. 


Under Edward I. this in recites William Beauchamp baron of 
Elmeſley, who married Jabel heireſs to William Manduit earl of Warwick, 
the perſon, who Mr. 7 — pretends, uſed not theſe croflets : yet here 
his arms are depicted with them; and ſo if you conſult 199 books in the 


kerald's office, you will find the like. 


What he quotes from Sir Nliam Diga. 4/e, is of no manner of weight, 
viz. that William de Beauch "amp earl of Harwick, who died in 1298. 
&* bore for his arms, gules, ſeme of croſs croſſets, with a feſs or: which 
ce crolſs croſſets were by him added to his coat, for his father uſed them 
c not.” Sir illiam does not ſay, nor can it be prov'd, that William de 
Beauchainp firſt uſed the croſlets: or that they were not uſed before by 
his progenitors, though Vg father ud thei not. tis notorions to every 
body vers'd in theſe ſtudy's, that this coat is the moſt antient coat of the 
Beauchamps, and was uſed before this Niliam de Beauchamp, or his father, 
on accouht of their Ferilſalem pilgrimages. BO or inſtance, Fuller in his 
holy war, p. 20 ſpeaks of a Bea ic hamp that went thither w! ih Robert duke 
of Normandy, the conqueror's fon, who was our vety Hugh, here e 
m Roiſtan chapel, Daniel ment ions him, p. 48 ot his kiſtor y, as the leader 
of the Engliſh. Roger de Hoveden mentions 1186. a number of croiſaders 
going to the holy land, Hug. de Beautch¹⁰L/ lady ROTSITA” s brother 
in-law, can it be doubted, that theſe Beads, uſed this coat? 


I mention'd in page 13 of my book, that the croiſade humour began 
in loge, when Stephen earl of Albemarle went with Rover! duke of Mi- 


a Q | | 77 nandy, 


aids,, = was , grandfather 80 lady, ROLSIA'S. FRY in-lav. 
he from 1 bare g gules a croſs eure verry argent and azure. and ſo it 
18 depicted i in my fine manuſcript of Wing field Bodenham's, in the. time of 
Millan the conqueror. the reader may fee his picture at full length, in 
his military habir, adorn'd with this coat, ſtanding behind William the 
conqueror, holding the mace in his hand, in the 1. p. of reg. Bon. Richm. 
publiſh'd .by Nager Cale. the croiſade humour reviv'd again 1147. when 
Aubrey de Fete u gnt to Fer Galem, and they bore croſſes that went on that 
| pioys expedition, which was a great oc caſion of coats armorial. and now 
Aubrey de Vere, lady R OTST A's brother divided his coat by a croſs, 
for betore that time, they bore firſt a canton ſeme de fleurs de lis, and then 
r placid. ; 2 ſtar or mullet | in that canton, which was another bearing, 
that regardęd the croiſades. coat armor was borne before the croiſades, 
bat thoſe expeditions made the faſhion more univerſal, among ſo many 
Aifferept nat ions, for diſtinction of perſon. in time, the faſhion became 
amnezed, to familys, and coats of arms hereditary : nevertheleſs after they 
became heregirary, ? cis notorious, . that people chang d them at pleaſure. 
ſomerime, a man left, off his paterny coat and wok that of his * 

of ſome of his own or wifes anceſtors: ſometime they took one intirely 
new. thus Bigod earls of Norfolæ from Henry I. time, bore parte p. pale o. 
and gz. a lyon rampant g. but Mr. Camden, p. 317. ſays, one of them uſed 
A croſs. ſo the Villiers at firſt bore fa, 3 cinqtolls a. but in the reign, of 
E, k Jr; Nicolas de Villiers going into the holy land, changed it into five 
ſcalops o. on a croſs g. ſo Berkley family bore at firſt a plain chevron. on 


going into the holy land, they filled the field with 10 croſſes patte o. very 
many more examples may be brought. 


And this conſideration alone is anſwer ſufficient to all our antagoniſt 
| fays;, both now and when he reſumes this argument (which as uſual he 
calls 3 demonſtration) when he comes to p. 67. then he is fond of repcat- 
ing my fancied ee of myſelf. 


"Bar innen be is again finding fault with the Beauchamp : arms in our 
cha pel. He fays the Beauchamy s branched out into many noble familys, 
and each branch had its particular arms. this is well known of the Beau- 
hamp's, and all other great familys. he ſhould have added, that parti- 
calar branches were not conſtant in bearing the ſame arms, and therefore 
Mbgt he wants to, leduce from his harangac, his argument like all the 
429 | 1 reſt, 
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reft, is but a rope of fand and akt l concluſion. ifier all his precede? 
complication of my errors and his own” demonſtration, ir ends in this, the 
perſon I ſay is Hugh de Beauchamp, he is (as 1 conceive, ſays he) the great 
and noble Richard earl of Warwick in the reign of king Henry V. and 
then he gives you his pedigree, chiefly copyed from mine, and deduce 
from Eudo Dapifer, Gefferey de Magnavilla, lady Roiſra ad the perſons 
that I wrote about. all the difference between us i8, he has given us only 
lady Rojfia's firſt husband: for if he had ſet down het ſecond; he muſt 
have named our Hugh de Beauchamp, which i is an aboinitiation to Him” 


A, 


. dd gte 


I have given a plain reaſon, or title why tally R OI FA c ch 
figure of this Hugh, becauſe her husband's father. fie, to de eren wich 
me, tells us the title, this Richard earl of Warwick Has; to be cut in 
this chapel. he makes him a deſcendant of lady R O'T $7 A*s'firlt hus- 
band. therefore lady RO IS IA“s firſt husband's defcent in the 9th 
generation had a title to be cut in the chalk here: but the father of Her 
ſecond husband had no title at all. a very cogent reaſon this and ſo He 
goes on, to tell a long tale ot this Richard's being a friend to hetmits, 
another title he had to this chalk-image z in ſhort, no man alive, but one 
occupy'd with a perverſe ſpirit, would trouble the reader with fo mich 
dull fuſtian which amouncs to no more than this; Dr. Stukeley fays, this 
is Hug l de Beauchamp, and though there appears a very manifeſt reaſon 
tor it; yet I will have it to be Richard de B-auchamp, or auy other Na- 
Than, rather than the perſon he aſſigns. his beadroll of heraldical learn- 
ing, p. 68. is much more judiciouſly accounted for in Feras Lacies nobi- 
lity, p. 46. where he gives the reaſons of diverſity of arms in the ſame and 
Nur * again, p. 67. Lacy, 


L. AO 


K 


What be ſays further about ir, is the very rolsümdelt qregs, new ſtirred. 
up, of his wrong notion, of this place having been a bermitage chapel, 
and a public hermitage chapel too, in the very middle of à populous 
town, and in the very market place thereof; of which I have ſaid ſufficient- 
ly already. it needs no confutation more than the bare Propoſition, x to any 

reaſoning perſon. 28 Fl 3871 
Jo draw this debate into a very narrow compaſs, *tis this. he favs, Þ. 
17. that William de Beauchamp earl of Warwick who died 1298. bore+ the 
Fronten but his father /e them not. 1 add Grids his fon carl of IF avwick 


O 3 dore 
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bore cheque or Ty az. a chevron ermin, being the arms of the earl of Perch 
which his father uſed not. bat Thomas 45 Newburgh earl of Warwick afore- 
time quartered 1 it; from the wite of Henry de Newburgh the firſt Norman 
carl of Warwick. a : whole figure of Henry may be {cen in the firſt page of 
Reg. Hon. Richm. ſtanding behind Villiam conqueror. the fon of Guy 
bore the arms of Beauchaup, as moſt antiently with the croflets but bis 
father uſed them not. now the common anceſtor of all theſe, Waiter de 
Beauchaup baron of Elmeſtey, Mr. Þ — fays, bore only gules a feſs or. 
but. my manuſcript of Boden bambs and many more books give him the 
croſlets. there were three immediate deſcents between this Valter and the 
earls of Warwick we have mention'd, and they poſſibly might ſome uſe the 
crollets ſome not. but eſpecially we might be aflur'd, choſe that went the 
Feruſalem peregrinations did. therefore tis the wildeſt work in nature, 
to build demonſtrations on ſuch diſtant, uncertain, and obſcure topics. 
and I dare to lay, there is not a page in all Sir William Dugdales's book, 
but with the engines uſed by Mr. P—— he might write a book as large 
againſt it, and as full of contradiction, merely arbitrary and licentious. 
but the figure itſelf in our chapel is much better proof and demonſtration, 
of the arms and perſon, than any he can bring againſt it. for there can 
be no greater right than having been a croiſader, and one of the firſt and 
moſt conſiderable, 


1801711 


But I muſt not forget his polite advice at the bettom of his 68 p. and 
W ? he is prov ing chat the numerous branchings of the Beauchamp _ 
mily bore various arms. did 1 deny it? whar is it to the purpoſe ? but I 
mean before I have done, to make the reader {ome recompenſe, by giving 
⁊ã conciſe account of the original and meaning of the ſcience of heraldry. 

Mr. P— may take the « opportunity of being better inſtructed. 


2. The ſecond figure I hold to be William de Magnavil: father of her 
firſt husband. the former figure ſeems to be plac'd firſt, as near the altar, 
in regard of his having been ſo early in the holy war. I examin'd this 
figure carefully, and am fatisfyed he has a helmet on, tho Mr. p 
for luck-ſake makes it a cap, but this is the ſhape of the helmet uſed in 
theſe days, we are writing of: as I can ſhew by innumerable monuments : 
for inſtance, in Matt. Paris, juſt before the index, is the ſeal of the 
knight's templars, two fitting on one horſe, with ſuch ſquare helmets. 


this was in 1118. in — Richard's ſecond ſeal in v9 his helmet the 
like. ; In 


(19) 


In the church of Burton coggles aforeſaid, built in Henry I time, is 
the ſtone effigies of the founder in armor, crosſeg'd, as having been id 
the holy war. he has this fort of helmet on, flat at top, with' a chaplet 
or chief around it, ſet with gems. he is cover'd with a coat of mail, over 
that a ſur- coat, and bend over his right ſhoulder : with a feſs or belt on; 
laying his right hand on the hilt of his {word, this perſon had a romb, 
like that of Thomas a Cantilupe biſhop of Hereford now remaining, it 
ſtood againtt the ſouth eaſt corner of the church. at the reformation, they 
took it down, and uſed the great ſtone which made the ſide of the tomb 
for part of the church wall next the ſtreet. tis a great ſtone lix foot long, 
handſomely carv'd into ſix niches, in each the image of a knight 1 in ar- 
mor, with ſword and ſhield. all their helmets are flat: at top. in the church 
is another ſtatue like that of the founder, which probably was his fon | 
which lay upon the floor. 


From ſuch as are certain, we may argue to thoſe we cannot direct y 
| prove. in my church of Semerby by Grantham i is a crosſleg 0 knight, over 
it a queen's head with a vail of the time we are writing of, both which 
we mult therefore aſſign to this time. 5 

On the eaft fide of I- on. monger ftreet at gran ard, is an old arched 
door ornamented with a man's and a woman's head. the latter is an ele- 
gant ſpecimen of the woman's head-drels at this time, a fillet round her 
bead, above the vail. this was built in that time. 


| NIX. Peck about 12 36. mentions the ſtrict orders ent from biſhop Groſ- 
ef of Lincoln, at this time, for the conſecration of churches : in this dio- 
ceſe. it indicates the new building of churches lately, whether de nova: or 


on old foundations: and reconſecrating them : ſometime to new ſaints, as 
king Hewy did by Waltham church. 


Bog the mb of Brian Fienales in | Bedal: 3 bepieted in af eV, 
reg. bon. Rich. p. 242. he lived in the time of Henry II. his wife? S Read. 
dreſs like thoſe we are writing of. the ſide. of the tomb cut into niches 
with figures and ſhields of arms like that in Burton aforemention'd, Mr. 


Gale writes, there was a mauſaleam-over it, finely | guilt and adorned : and 
ſuch aA at Burton c0gg)es. 


| 
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elfter lady RO, 58 I A hal libs for up the pictures of her two hus- 
bends _ the rex: __ chad of * three 9 —— ſhe * by her ſirſt 
1 ; Arn 45 Ae, Py 


by Gert 7 de Magnavile car] of Eſfex, ex, who. was. a man eloquent in 


n 


ſpeech (ſo I correct Dagdale, p. 204) and of great abilitys he was bene 
with Richard de Luc 'Y againſt the Wel jb. | | 


ke beloved fon, Willian de Magnavile earl of Eſſex and of Mani; 
ho lived, all her life time. the other two dyed early. ſhe has obſery'd a 
1 in this figure, turning his feet both one way toward the next 
. his wite. he was a great man, both in the cabinet and in the 
ed. 


* 


3 "Her fon Wi Dian 2 Maguavile 8 * that brought him the earldom 
12 Ua e of, the houſe of Albemarl. 


Lady RO ISI ſeems to have hada great triendſhip with her aber 
in- law, Beatrix Magnavile, here pictur d: who married William de Say, 
and was the progenitor of the Fitzpiers": 5, who took the name, honour, 
arms and eſtate of the Mag naviles. 55 | „ , 


I 2 8 Sk +. | 
0 8. 90 1 wo male figures diſtinguiſh*d from all the reſt, on two YER | 
cut on their breaſts. no mortal alive, but would take theſe to be her two 
© husbands, except Mr. P—— who does not think like other mortals : 
an appeals to the college of heralds to diſpoſe of a lady's family pictures 
in her cloſet. then he brings a muſter-roll of trifling objections againſt my: 
diſpoſition : as that two remain which I have not accounted for; this is 
falſe. J have accounted for the whole row, which is all that was neceſſary. 
it Would' Be a wrong head that ſhould go out of the way, to account for 
imperfe&X sketches, where we have no foundation for conjecture. he ſays, 
the Vere family, I have not taken notice of, this he obſerves our- of a 
great regard (forſooth) of our ladys moral character, her filial piety. no 
doubt, but he is much concern d about it, when he will not beliere, there 
ever was ſuch a perſon. but his objection like the preceding is groundl eſs. 
for I took notice of her filial piety, when I interpreted the two figures on the 


fepulchral monument cut on the ground of this chapel, under that figure, 
which 


G 
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which I call lady RO IS IA in TAB; Mund vides bes refexa: 


mining my plates this year · I conſider dit ia freſn; L diſcbver d the ſhape 
of a hand and heart ſtretch'd out a long fide of the little tomb. and cke. 
wiſe a female head at the feet. I can't pretend to ſuggeſt any other mean- 


ing in it, than an expreſſion of her filial piety;' toward the memory. of 
her parents, and probably this was the picture of their monument in 


Colne abby chapel, which ſtill remains in ruins. My, 1 Py ns us an 
account of it. p. 613. 5 W 


4 5 * * * e — * 4 \ * . F Af - d & * =. 


What our objector ſays again, p. 74. that theſe, figures do not 3 


to the time of Henry II. but to about the year 1400. which he Maucgs 
from the head- dreſſes of the men and of the ladies: this again is. abſo; 
lutely falſe, and owing to ignorance, in the matter diſputed. 166k" into 


Montfaucon's monumens. cham we fad abundance of inſtances ofthe males 


and females habits and head-dreſſes exactly like theſe in our oratory. "or 


an intire male figure, look into plate XX XIV. the time of 8. Loy, 0 
years after lady R 0 15 IA. but the habit exactly the fame. in the y 

1200, a counteſs exactly the ſame, as our female figures. look in 28.15 
Tab. XVII. figure 2. the intire figure of Blanch de Ca ile queen to Lewis 


VIII. 1220: the very fame as the ladys here, bating the royal mantle. 2 


NS a 1 queen Elenor wife to Henry II. in her monumental 
effigies at Fonte verard, has the like vail on, and a chin cloth: her arms 


drefs d alike. fo king John s queen. fo a. Richard's queen, without *. 


chin-6loth. 


3 the II. plate of ſeals reg. Bon. Richm. Peter de Dreux earl of Brit 
tany.and Richmond, has a flat helmet. his wife is in the head - dreis e 


habit of gs time, in the ſeal underneath, ſhe dy'd 1227, 


We Jones from that book of Montſaucon abnndantly, that the ſame 
habit both for men and women prevalled from earlieſt times, to our 
Henry II. and 100 years after, vol. II. plate XIX. king Pepin, queen, 
Berta, Carloman, Gerberga his wife, all belonging to the gth century, 
are exactly the ſame habit as ours; the men with a belt on their waiſt, 
the women a vail: a girdle, cloſe ſleeves on their arms. 


Further, 
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Further, to quote inſtances in our adverſarys own way, from church 
windows. in 1745 - J viſited Balderton church by Newark. the original 
church was founded by the biſhops of Siduacęſter. that long ſought. for 
place, I have ſhewn to be Newark, in a diſcourſe on that ſubject, not 

publiſh'd. all che eſtate of thoſe biſhops, devoly'd to the ſee of Lincoln, 
which now poſſeſſes a great part of it. Balderton is a prebend. the church 
porch on the north ſide, is of the original ſtructure, exactly like that of 
Southwell minſter hard by built by Panlinus the Northumbrian apoſtle. 
over the door, is the image of the Virgin Mary, carv'd in baſſo velievo 

the main of the preſent church and ſteeple, was built upon the old foun- 
dation, in the time of Henry II. by the biſhops of Lincoln, and the ſa- 
milys there, who had eſtates, under the biſhops : whoſe heads are carved. 
in ſtone under the arches of the windows, as we may with good reaſon. 
believe. the moſt eaſterly window on the ſouth fide of the quire without, 
is adorn'd with the head of our monarch Heary II, crowned; on the right 
fide, carvꝰd in ſtone: on the left {ide of his fon Geffery Plantaginet biſhop of 
Lincoln, at that time under age. on the ſouth eaſt window of the church, are 
the heads of John de Amundevil; and Ermetrida his wife, who was niece to 
the earl of Albemarle, and therefore cozen to our lady RO IS IA. this 
part of the church, no doubt, was built by him. ſee the genealogy of this 
family, and of thoſe that married his heirefles, in Dr. Thoroton's accurate 
hiſtory of Nottinghamſhire, p. 4 they had an eſtate in this town. 


In like manner in a fouth window of the 4 8 abs, is the head of 
Robert de Cheſuey, biſkop of Lincoln who built that part of the church: 
he dy'd 1167. Geffery de Pleniaging ſucceeded him, 


On another ſouth window, 1s ker clegant female head, in the 
dreſs of the time, exactly conformable to the images of Roiſton chapel. I 
take it to be the head of ugh de Buſſy's wife. who lived here. he died 


20 king Fohn. on the outſide of the head- dreſs, is a ſquare hoop or fillet, 
as Ut 05 former of Ermetrida, a round one. 


Within fide the church, on a pillar of the ſouth ſide, is king Henry's 
head again. Robert de Ce biſhop of Lincoln founded the priory of 8. 
Katheria's in the ſuburbs of Lincoln, to which he gave among other lands, 


three bovats of land in Ba/derton, with the farm-houſes thereto belonging : 
Which! Kino Herr i, confirma 


In 


8 N 
In his time therefore this church was rebuilt; and finiſh'd by Gary 4s 


Plantaginet who after a fix years vacancy, ſucceeded him, paid off his 
mortgages, and campleated his works, the pewing of the inſide of the 
church is of the original work, and remarkably handſome. @=_ 


Thus much J inſerted, to ſhew the uſe that may, with proper judg- 
ment, be made of the carv'd heads underneath arches, in our churches. - 
but Mr. P——s concluſions from ſome groteſque heads in his church, are 
as changeable and uncertain as Harlequin, _ 


But return we to lady R OIST A's firſt husband, Gery de Man- 

devile mark'd 8. in TAB. III. I have a manuſcript of all the genealogys 
of the Engliſh nobility drawn up in an heraldic way, by the hand of the 
great lord Burghley. he wrote many books of this kind of pedigrees, and 
extracts out of the records of the kingdom: whereof this is one. he has 
this of our Gery and his wife Roi//a. he gives us further, the empreſs's 
charter to him: in theſe words, 9 8 


Matilda i mperatrix Henrici Regis filia & anglorum Domina conce git 
Comiti Galfrido Eſſexiam, ſicut Galfridus avus aut wilhelmus pater ejus 
tenuit. conceſſit etiam ei Turrim Lundoniæ cum caftellh quod ſubtus eft, & 
vicecomitatum Eſſexiæ pro trecentis libris ficut Galfridus avus tenuit. & 
vicecomitatum de Hertford pro ſexaginta libris. & vicecomitatum lundonie & 
Midleſexie pro trecentis libris. & ctiam hereditabiliter juſticiarium Lun- 
donie, Midleſcxie, Eſexie, & de Heriſordſpire. Teſtibus, Roberto Comite 
Gloceftrie, Milone Comite Herefordie, Rogero Comite Cornubie, baldwins 
Comite Devonie, Giltberto Comite Penbrokie, Comite Hugone de Norfolkia, 
£3 Comite alberico. SS | 


This laſt I ſuppoſe was Mandevil's father in-law, the earl of Gniſnes. 


9. Is lady R OIS IA's ſecond husband Payn Beauchamp, baron of 
Bedford. | N 
10. The next figure is her ſon Beauchamp baron of Bedford. and the 
three remaining figures, are her three daughters by Beauchamp, theſe 
perſons are as eaſily and obvious to be named as poſſible, from the very 
ſpecies and number: as if their names were wrote over their heads, as in 


ucen Maua's tapiſtry. | 
q 7 . The 


(6114) 
"The eldeſt daughter who enjoys the family jewel on her breaf was 
married to Roger, ſon to Nigel de Albiny, who took priſoner Robert Cur- 


:Boſe duke of Normandy. he was ſon of Hugh Gornay. to Nigel, Henry I. 


gare the name, arms, title and poſſeſſions of the great Mowbray earl of 
Northumberland. this ſhews, arms were hereditary now, he 1s one of the 


witnefles, together with William earl of Albemaric, William earl ot Eſſex, 
and Richard. de Lucy, to the arbitration made by king Henry, between the 
kings of Navarre and of Caflile. Hoveden. 1 177. | 


18. Her e * was married to the noble family of Wake. 


13. Her daughter who was married to William n Son of Ralf 
Fitzothes a Norman, who came in with William Rufus, and of Maud his 
wife, daughter of Gilbert de Gaunt. lady RO IS IA's nephew Robert 
earl of Oxford. had the wardſhip of this William. and by the king's direc- 
tion, married lady RO1STA's daughter, his niece to him. and his ſon 
was the famous Robin Hood ſo celebrated in our Eagliſb poetry. Gilbert 
de Gaunt came in with William the conqueror, gave his daughter the 
earldom of Kyme, which afterwards deſcended to Robert Humfrevil earl of 
Aug is, baron of Prode and Reogaate. 


The earlieſt of our ſongs and ballads reſound with the feats of Robin 
Hood, called earl of Huntington, to which earldom he had a pretence. I 
| have added the genealogy, which is a curioſity of its kind. 


ers) 


"The Nahe of ROBIN HO 0 D earl of 
Huntington. 


Richard Fit ilbert = * 88 
1 | | 4 Clare earl of Brien | 
 Waltheof earl of 2 Judith eounteſs of es | 


| Northumberland and j Huntingdon, the con- | N 
Huntington queror's niece | _ my g 
| _ a= Robert Helle, 8 
II. III, 5 
1 \ 2 
Simon de S. bis I. — — Maud = David I. king 
earl of Nothamp- ( | [ of Scots, earl of | | e 1064 * 
ron and Hunting | | Huntingdon „ 
don brought up | 1 
by Stephen earl of IF; --| Fs ects of 
Albemarl. | Henry earl of == Ada daughter of William earl of Warren CY ho fÞ 
| Northumberland | =» Gilbert de Gaunt ear] = Reiſia 
and Huntingdon | of me and Lindſey | 
| ; | came in with the con- 
* | —.— | queror. — — 
Simon S. lis II. Jabel dar. of | A 
earl of Northton | Robert Boſſu | | 2 | 
. Huntington earl of Lei- Malter de Gaunt earl 
ce fler. | of Linaſey 3 
f Malcolm IV. king of Seots 5 Gilbert de Gaunt — Avis daughter and 
carl of eee and earl of Lincoln heir of William de 
| of Huntingdon | | | ES |} Romaracarlof Lin | 
| —— ; coln. | | 
33 U — | 
WW :lliam earl of Huntingdon ts bg 
VIII. 3 Ruif Fitzooth a == Maud 
"Simon S. ts III. eul of == Afice heireſs Norman, lord 
Huntingdon and Nerthten. ab. | ot Kyme 
4. p. 1184. . | No 
| IX. | Philip Fit got 
David earl of Carredt and Huntingden | lord of Kum %. 
ſon of Hexry VI. (above) earl and of Ada. | . 45 | 
6. 1219. | — — 
| X. I Falk am Titz, 0 a — | dingh 
Jahn ſirnam'd Scot his ſon, earl of Angus brought up by Rez | of 77 
and Huntington ob. ſ. p. 1237. . carl of © = d Be 2 | 
. 1 10 and lad; 
Rol ert Fitzooth commonly called Robin Hood | R011 
pretended earl of Huntington. ob. 1274. de Vere 
Hilliam de Chnton created earl of Huntingden -— Juliana counte!: 2 e diughter of 
1337. 00. 1354. Temes J 8 7 
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Now let us reflect wirhont prejudice on this Kipolition of theſe family 
eel and you will find it well done, without the help of a herald, 
the principal figures are her two husbands plac'd in the middle, with 
their children on the fide of them refpeCtively, ſhe has ſer the fathers 
of her two husbands firſt of all. the children of her firſt husband on the 
right hand, with her beloy ed ſon's wi:e, the heireſs of Albemarl, and her 
husband's ſiſter her intimate, cloſe by her. then on the left hand the children 
of her ſecond husband, a fon and three daughters. we cannot defire a 
Plainer or more natural order and ex E 


Theſe figures were made in the year 1 1188. when half the kingdom was 
ruſhing into the croiſade. ſo zealous then was mankind in the cauſe ok 
religion ? but this ſpirit rais'd in our monarch Heary II. and his people, 
was quench'd by the pernicious machinations of the Freach king, who 
broke the truce, ſeduc d the king's ſons again to rebel. 


This ſame year, Hoveden tells us, Aibeiuatle the poſſeſſion of Millian a: 
Mandevile was burnt by the French, He in return, burnt S. Clare: and a 


beautiful grove which the French king had planted. then the king of 
France cut down the fine elm near Gifers, where the conventions between 
the two monarchs us'd to be held : as if he meant never more to treat of 
peace. but indeed the French then as now, practiſed no faith, either in 
war or in peace: and uſed our brave king ſo unworthily, both by their own 


violences, and 1 incouraging his ſon 8 rebellion, that it brought him to his 
end, the year after. 


William de Maidevile carried the imperial crown, at the coronation of 
Richard I. he was one that ſwore to his meeting the French king, to go 
together into the holy land. Ralph de Glanvile chief juſticiary of the realm 
deſirous to undertake the croiſade, reſign'd his high office, and the king 
confer'd it on our William de Mandevile but he dy'd in november the fame 
year 1189 at Roan, and was there interr'd. the ſame ſtroke cut off our 
lady ROISI A, or rather, ſhe might probably die at the latter end of 
the year preceding, and was interr'd in this her ſepulchral chapel, 


And thus we have finiſh'd the whole circle of the imagery, in an exact 
ſequence, a natural as well as chronological order: not leaping from one 
part to another, as our antagoniſt falſely ſuggeſts, we have deduc'd our in- 

33 | terpreta- 
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rerpretation of this famous piece of Eugli/h 3 from true hiſtory 
of the time, not from invention, groundleſs ſurmiſe, arbitrary aſſertion, 
monkiſh annals, or golden legend. well may it be eſteem'd the nobleſt mo- 
nument of theſe times, any where extant, and deſerving our pains. here 
is a variety of events and tranſactions of a conſiderable part of a great 
lady's life, all relating to her king, her country, her family, conſign'd to 
theſe laſtiog characters. a writing in baſſo releivo, ſhe deſign'd it, as it 
were, for the lining of her tomb or coffin. wrap'd up in the arms ot ſaints, 
of her deareſt friends, and relations, ſhe quietly laid her ſelf to long reſt. 
chance has proaue d theſe matters again to public vicw, and it demands 
a due regard. tis a manuſcript hiſtory never before publiſh'd, 


We may conclude, though Angelo and Bandinelli might have made a 
more correct drawing; yet they could not have made a more ſigni ficaiit 
deſign, more conciſe, elegant and proper. they that endeavour to ſet 
this in a true light, have reaſon to hope for the candor of the public. and 
tis no mean thing to retrieve the life and acts and ſepulture of the great 
toundreſs of Rolf, which eſcap'd the excellent Mr. Camden 8 fagatity. 


From what Mr. P. writes, p. 32. l hw no hope of per ſuading 
him to it. he profeſſes from Horace, that he has neither faith nor charity. 
it would be a precarious thing, to interpret any one of theſe preceding 
groups only, and apply it to its reſpective event, as in the account above. 
but when we conſider the whole, it forces our aſſent, defendit numerits. 
and the moſt incredulous muſt needs ſay, with the Itallaus, ſi non eſt vero, 
eſt ben trovato. 


1 have ouly to add, on this head, that John Colins, eſq; colletor of 
exciſe here, a perſon curious in coyns and other antiquity s, gave mg a 
ical, found in our chapel, when they took the earth aw ay. 1 hare ingrar d 
it in plate VI. 'tis of white earth like chalk or pipe-maker's clay, Dach. 
I have a great many antient ſeals dug 3 up in our abby yards and the like 


places. it was cuſtomary to bury their ſeals with the deceaſed, and this 
probably was what lady R O IS IA carryed about her, tor common ue. 


Mr. Peck gives us a ſeal of Matilda de Dive in the bevinning of Rick: 4 
I. the is ropreſenred at full length. but much worſe deſign 2d than lady 
R O1ISTIA'”s figures, tis il drawn and ill underſtood. bot we ſee 
enough to ſhew he habit and the head-dreſs to be the ſame as our. figares 
at © Rayon, the holds a 1 de luce in her hand. % d. 
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Attollens hamero, famamque & fata nepotem. Virg. 


Ihe commencement of heraldry about this time. of the ordiaarys or principles 
thereof. the chief, whence deriv'd. the chevron. the feſs. barry what ? 
the bend, the pale. paly, what ? the croſs, chiefly the origin of all heral- 
ary. the ſaltire. eſcarbuncle. maſcles, ſuſils, bordures, launch, maunch, &C. 
Shall have the pleaſure of ſpeaking to the reader in this laſt chapter, 
I without contention, at preſent, nor am I under any concern, it ſuch, 
as without any provocation, or juſt reaſon, have contended with me, ſhould 
do it again. though I have an averſion to wrangling : yet a cauſeleſs 
wrangler gives me no trouble: rather adminiſters an agreeable amuſe- 
ment, in ſearching for the truch, we have been all this while, writing on 
the age, wherein heraldry took its riſe, *tis a curious ſubject, when ſtript 
of the pedantry, *tis commen!y put in. we have had occaſion to ſpeak of 
it already: and now with the gteateſt brevity, purpoſe to open the ſpring 
head of it, clear'd from the weeds of affectation. we are extremely oblig'd 
to the profetlors of this art, for preſerving to us, the genealogys and hi- 
ſtorys of the noble familys and others, of theſe remote times. *ris a very 
great fault to diſcourage this laudable endeavour, as has been done for 
ſome time, chiefly by the gentlemen of the law. and they themſelves will 


foon ſce the inconvenience of it, when they find an interruption, in theſe 
kind of records, 


After the declenſion of Roman military diſciplin, the ſucceſs of arms 
became more owing to the hardinefs of individuals, and particular warriors, 
than to the united regimen and co-operation of the whole. and tne cuſ- 
rom of being arm'd cap a pe, gave riſe to heraldry. they were only the 
nobles and better fort, that could be at the expence of it. and the ne- 
ceflity of their knowing one another, and of being known to their own 
men, oblig*'d them to invent theſe ornamental diſtinctions, and colors, 


which 
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which became coats of arms, or coat armor, to particular perſons; and 
at length, deſcended to familys, as hereditary cogniſances. there might 
be drawn up a very fine and curious account of this matter and largely 

but I intend only to give the heads of it, in ſhort : becauſe I do not find, 

that 'tis thoroughly underſtood, by thoſe that treat of it. and chiefly, I 
hal! inſiit on the fundamentals of the art, which they call ordinarys : be- 
ing the chief lines and .members of a ſcocheon : which . ſupport 
the innumerable ornaments and bearing of coat armor. 


This is a ſtudy not unworthy of the beſt genius's. I ſcarce any deſpite 
it, but thoſe that have no family to boaſt of, nor hope for it. I men- 
tion'd the folio manuſcript of the great Burg#/cy's own compoſing and own 
writing, containing the genealogys of the whole nobility of Eng land, and 


molt of the foreign princes, drawn out with his own hand. and they that 
wrote memoirs of his lite inform us, he much diverted himſelf with this 
| ſtudy, and knew the alliances ot familys both at home and abroad, per- 
fectly well. no doubt, but *ris an uſeful qualification for a ſtateſman, . 
that he may underſtand their pretenſions and claims. and we diſcern the 
uſefulneſs ot it, by the ſucceſs of his miniſtry, among other things. 


William the conqueror, gave for his device, a lyon rampant againſt a. 
portcullis, with fortiter reli hen dun, beiide his coat armor. 


William Rufus gave for his device, an eagle looking againſt the ſun; 
with this motto, perfero. 


King Stephen gave a ſagittarius, ſometime an oſtriches feather in 1 plume, 
with this motto, vi nulla invertitur ordo. 


King Richard I. gave two lyons combattant: and f on his firſt ſeal _ 
in Speed. though in his ſecond the three lyons of England. when he went 


into the holy land, he took a creſcent and a ſtar. 


We ſee have in ſhort, the origin and gradual change of heraldry, till 1 
badges, devices and coats became hereditary in familys : and generally 
ſpeaking fixt. but this is to be underſtood only in a general ſenſe, for 4 


very one had it in their power to change their arms. 


I ſhall: 
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1 ſhall therefore give my thoughts of this matter; chiefly from inſtan- 
ces of perſons belonging to lady ROISTAs? family and relations. 
and generally including all the moſt anricnt coats among us: my manu- 


ſcript of Wingfield Bodenbam s above mention'd, being very ſerviceable 
for that purpoſe. 


Further, I copyed the famous Tabula Elyenſis (as I call it) being a 
painting of all the arms of the knights plac'd by William the conqueror 
in Ely abby, my friend Dr, Knight of Bluntſham has an antient painting 


of it. theſe with the figures in the Reg. hon, Richm. are ſome of our moſt 
antient monuments of theſe matters. 


The foundation of armory called ordinarys, the firſt and moſt honour- 
01 bearings, is no other than the ſimple, military habit: till for diſtinc- 
tion fake, it was neceſlary to diverſify it, innumerable ways. 


IL CHIEF. 


The firſt ordinary is the chief: being upon the upper part of the ſco- 
cheon. a Freach word, deriv'd from the latin caput, cappo in italian. it 
means the head or any thing relating to it. the cap. cappa is an old Latin 
word for cap capitis redimiculum. whence chaplet ; any thing bound a- 
bout the head, for uſe or ornament. ſometime this was a wreath about the 


helmet, of one or two colors. or a ribband, diadema. ſometime worn in 
civil, as well as military liſe. 


Nie manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſſi- 
omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vitta. Virg. 


which may be thought equivalent to our cockades. In Montfaucon's monu- 
74-45 in the print of Charles the bald, about 850, the princes his coun- 
cellors are repreſented with fillets about their heads, ty'd behind, in 
Speed's hiſtory, king Stephen in his great ſeal, has a chief ty'd on his 
armed head, with two fillets flying from it, behind. fee Mr. Gales's firſt 
plate of ſeals of the earls of Richmond. Conan IV. a. d. 1170, has a fillet 


about his helmet. this being of different colours would diſtinguiſh ſo many 
great 
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great men, whoſe faces could not be ſeen, with a vizor cloſed. and theſe 


transferred to a ſhield in painting, became the chief, in che heralvic 
art. 


Gy Plantag ine earl of Anjon, ſon to Fulk king of Teruſalem, and 
father to our Henry II. bore gules a chief a. which is . ay ing that this ta- 
mily bore for their military habit and diſtinction, a bloody ſurcoat or ta- 
berd, upon the body of their armor, meaning the field of the coat; and a 
ſilver colord ribband or cockade, upon their helmet. in time, on account 


of the kingdom of Jeruſalem, they added, over all an eſcarbuncle O. 


Ranulf Glanvile chief juſticiary of England, under Henry IT. ha was 
ſucceeded in office by lady R OTISTA's ſon, William Mandevile © as he 
ſucceeded Richard de Lucy; her relation: he bore a. a chief indented az. 


 Geffery Fitzpiers de Lurgerſhall in Wilts. married Beatris; daughter and 
heir to William Say, earl ot Eſſex: who owned Sabridgworth, fo called 
from him: he cauſed his fon to be called Mandeville, as heir of that fa- 


mily of lady ROIST 4 s firſt husband; he bore a. a chic: ſa, f: rette o. 
he 970 1216. 


r there was a bearing on the cheif: as Geffery Clyatoa lord 
Cynton, made fo by H. I. bore a, a chief az. charg'd with two wulle o. 
which regarded his Feraſalem peregrination. 


4 


Gilbert earl of Pembroke created by the conqueror, lived to king See- 


phe! s time ; he bore a, a chief az. charg*d with three croſſes pate che, 
in like regard to his holy land expedition, 


' Dodo de Liz ires time of king Stephen, bore O. a chief az. — Lurginellus 
dux centum bipenniferorum o. a. chief az. Ely tablet. 


Guillim p. 40. gives us a coat tenn, a chief o. charg'd with a chapour- 
net ermin, which is the pike or turning up of the cap, over the forehead, 
another, g. a Chief, ſurmounted of another, o. being two ribbands of dif- 
ferent colours, like our modern ſoldiers cockades, which may be ſaid to 


ſucceed in place of our chiefs, again o. a chief az. a fillet below a, which 
is no other than a double riboand, 
| Q 3 
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The ſecond ordinary in heraldry is the chevron, cavrone in italian. 
Tis very abſurd to derive this from the rafters and roof of a houſe, for 
what has that to do with art military? Leigh ſeems to ſmell out the truth, 
when he ſays, it was in old times the attire for the heads of women 
prieſts. he means the mitra of the antients. like to which in appearance 

was the vizor of a helmet in old times; when the face being open, the 
vizor is thrown upward, upon the top of the helm. and chevron may ort- 


ginally mean this piece of armory, which let down over the face, gave oc 
caſion to the whole of — 


Or the chevron may by the French word chaperon, we rightly, in Ex- 
glifþ call it a hood: being open before, for the face to appear. it was 
made of mail, and thrown over the back of the neck, upon the ſhoulders, 
like a capouch, when not in engagement. tis call'd a heaulme or cha- 
peau by Fern which originally was not permitted to any, under the 


quality of a king, in blazonry. when they wore a real helmet, then they 
had a chevron upon it of cloth or ſilk lin'd with ermin, with taſſels, hang= 
ing down, ſometime turn'd up again at bottom, like our riding caps. this 
defended them from the ſcorching heat. among many ſignifications of the 
ward chaperon in French, one is the cover or holſter of a piſtol, which is 
a good deal in thaps and uſe like the vizor of an helmet. ob 


Again, chaperon is a hood ke upon the ſholders, ſuch as our gra- 


duates uſe in the univerſitys. aliqui Hare genus efſe volunt, lays Minſnew 
of a cher ron. 


We ſee the chevron or mailed helmet in Speed's ſeals of king Stephen 
and Henry II. piked at top. we often ſee it hood-like, upon the top of the 
helm. in Guillim p. 48. you have a bearing o. a chevron in chief AZ, 
which is no other than a ſteel vizor, on a gilt helmet. 


The Staffords in the time of William the conqueror bore o. a chevron 
Zules. the meaning is, they wore a yellow taberd upon their armor, and 
ſcatlet 5p upon their helmet. 


Lady 


( 123) 
Lady ROISIA s mother bore o. three chevronels g. by the 
name of Clare, earls of Clare. and in the Ely table of William the conquer- 
or's — Brian de Clare bears it. 


22 Fitzpiers als Mandevils, heir of the name and eſtate of lady 
R OISTA's firſt husband, bore g. three chevronels checke a. and az. 


The earl of Ge Brudenell, very fgnificantly bears a chevron 8. 
between three chaperons a2. 1 


| Dachet da architectorum ermin a cherten g. Fi tas eln 
e de Monte 8. three chevrons o. E ta. 


Aumarus de longa ſpata o. three chevrons g. in chief two  lioncels fa; 
Ely tab. J DRE: 


III. FESS. 


The third ordinary is the Fei, from the Latin faſcia, cingulum, ſays 
Minſbew. a military belt, in which hang the ſword. the feſs is the 
order of knight hood. Fuller in his holy war, p. 269. has a chapter of 
the honourable arms in ſcocheons, of nobility, occaſion'd by their ſervice 
in the holy war, the duke of Auftria bears gules, a feſs a, in memory of 

the valor of Leopold at the ſeige of Acon, where he tought ſo long, that 
his armor was all o'er gore blood, ſave the place cored by his belt. 
whereupon he and his ſucceſſors dukes of Auſtria, renouncing the fix gol- 
den larks, their antient arms, had aſſign'd them by the einpetor u en A. 
in a field g. as the hereditary coat of their my. 

Hence we may perhaps collect, that Hg de Bea . 1 [of Si , 
we have ſo long diſputed, for his valour, bore in the holy land, a goed I 
belt in a bloody field. after his return, bs added the Jeruſalm croſſos. 


William Fitzosburn high marſhal to William the conqueror bord g g a (els 
o. o' er all a bendlet a. wry a feſs between two chevrons g g. Auch lord 
Fitxua/t. temp, conq. of whom Walt. Fitzwalt. related to. dy ROIIA 

| 2 2 | Lilian 
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illiem lord Percy came in with the conqueror bore az. a a ſeſs of mal 
cles o. a whole figure of him no. 3. in company of the firſt earl of Rich- 
mond, in the 1. p. of Reg. hon, Richm. 


Nicholas UP tt, time of N. II. bore a. on a feſs az. three flowers de lis o. 
Walter Ciifford, time of H. I. bore checke o. and az. a feſs g. 
Warrin Vernon, time of K. Steph. bore a. on a, feſs a2. three ”m 3 


Barry i is a kin to the eſs. Beatrix ſiſter by the mother” s ſide to V. cong. 
daughter of Her/win de Burgo of Normandy and wife to Alberic de Vere I. 


bore barry a. and az. tis a ſurcoat made of horizontal ſlips a differing 
e 


Ralf de Meſchines came with W. conq. bore barry o. and g. 


Gilbert de Gaunt, time of N. conq. earl of Lyndſe ey bore barry 0. and az. 
over all a bend g. anceſtor of Robin Hood. 


William Mandud, time of . conq. bore a. two bars g. 
Ranulf de Botevile, time of I. —_ bore barre o. and a. 


Robert Eftotzvile, time of W. conq bore antiently barre a. and g. in 
time they added a black lyon, | 


William Lovel baron Level, time of H. II. bore barry wavy o. and g. 
The Molton's lord Egremont, time of H. II. bore barry a and g. 


Heeg hen 1 time of R. I. bore barry o. and 9.0. two bars g. in 
chief three torteuxes by the name of Wale lady R OISI A'*s fon in law, 


Blundus dux barre nebule ſ. and o. Ely tab. 


Paganus le lorain equitum fignifer barre of 8. a and az. Ely tab. 
Abrahamius 


( 125 ) 
Abrahamus de pecam g. , feſs between two chevrons a. Ely tab, 
Aimundus filius alani barry ot 10 o. and g. Ely tab. 
Gerardus de — campo g. a feſs o. Ely tab. 


IV. B E ND. 


Ihe fourth e IS the bend, a a band, ſcarf, or ſhaſh as now calld, 
a military hononr. Guillim calls a bend liniſter a ſcarp, ſcarf, Preach 


eſcharpe. the bend lyes over the right thoulder, whether it be a belt 
with the ſword hanging to it, as ſometime it has been worn, and ver 


broad; or merely an ornamental ſcarf, 1268 Alphonſo king of Spain 
created an order of knights ds la banda, who wore a red ſcarf over their 
58 ſhoulder. : 


Ranulf a Norman came with N. conq. created carl of Wen bore parte 
per . o. and ſa. a bend verre a. and a:. 


Ralf Fitzocth a Norman came into England in time of W II. his fon 
married lady RO IS I A's youngeſt daughter: : whence the famous Robert 
Fitzooth, commonly Robin Hood - he bore g. two bends engrail'd o. 


Miles Fitzwalter earl of Hereford, time of . I. bore g. two bends, 
one o. the other Aa. 


Nm. marſhal of K gland, time of H. II. bore 8. A bend of maſcles o. 


. Rickard Brewer earl of Devon. time of IF, I. ore g. two bends wavy 0. 


O. a bend ſa. Peter de Matolacy. 


O. two bends az. Ro). D*ozley conftable to H. I. founder of Oſeney abb 7. 
and of Oxford caſtle. 


Philip lord Talbot at the conqueſt bore bende a. and g. 


1 1 Roler 
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Robert lo. Gre 600 came with . I bore g g. a bend and two veclets | in 
ſiniſter quarter o 1 | 


Harold baſe 5 to k. eee of Sudley bore o. two bends g. 
Hugo de Monteforti equittm dux bende az. and o. Ely tab. 5 
. Adanus exercitus capitalis mariſcalus g. a bend of maſcles o. Ely tab. 
Fiden de 8 lumbardus a. a bend bet w. ſix martlets g. Ely tab. 
Mali ducentorum peditum dux o. a bend fa. Ely ta. 
Entachius 1 blanch g g. A bend of maſcles fa. E ly ta. 


Ex Pachins . nathus a az. a | bead of maſcles a. Ely ta. 
V.-PALE. 


The fifth ordinary in heraldry is the pale, having its name from pall, 
pallium, reſembling the archbiſhops pall : which was a narrow ſlip hanging 
down before. the pall is the mantle falling down with a corner before: as 
is ſeen in Richard 1. ſepalchral monument at Fonteverard, in Montfaucon's 
monumens. and the pile is really no other. pale in military uſe was a 
ſurtout compos'd of perpendicular flips of differing colors: ſometime ſow'd 
together thronghout, ſometime open here and there, that the armor might 


be ſeen underneath, like as in a Spaniſh ſl aſn'd doubler. ſo the effigies of 


the black prince, in Canterbury cathedral, engrav'd by E/frake, [ 


Earl Morcar ſon to Alzar the great earl of Mercia, meaning our Hol- 


land in [incoln/hire ; he was lord of Brig-Caſterton by us, and bore verry 


a. and az, a pale ſa. 


Walter D'evreux came into bie with 2 conq. who created him 
earl of Salisbury, bore g. two pales verry a. and az. on a chief o. a lyon 


paſſant ſa. 


Geffery earl of Hinkley, time of V. II. bore g. a pale o. 
| b Hugh 


( 


3 w 


Hugh Gray a Norman grandfather to les Aenne 8 who martled 
lady RO IS IA's eldeſt e, bore pale o. and az. 


Hugh Bigod earl of Norfolk time of 2 1. bore _ p pale o. 2 az. 
a lyon 3 g. 

Vn. cart of Eagle time of Stephen, bore pale g. and very a. and az. a 
chief o. charg d with three eaglets ſa. | 


Hugh beet lord of Wilton time of R. I. bote verry or and az, 
two pales o. | 


Full Warren lord Fitzwarren temp. To. bore "_ p 'pale and es in⸗ 
dented, a. and g. counter chang d. i 


Simon Silvanef the Norman, came in with conq. bore parte p pale 
indented a. and az. earl of Leiceſter. 


E Urſois D'abtot ſherit of Worcefter time of N. II. whoſe daughter and 
heir married to Wm, Beauchamp baron of Elmeſly, lady ROISIA*s' 
relation: bore parte p. pale o. and g. three roundles counterchang d. 2 21 


| Pixatas tertius filius Bodet, parte pur pale 0. and fa. upon a monte re, g. 
A dener az, Ei. 8 | 


| Bevalius dux militum verſus Ely a. a pale "I E tab. 
VI CROSS. 


The croſs is the moſt honourable and chiefly the occafion of all the 
reſt. arms were born, and diſtinctions of perſons, from the beginning : be- 
ing devices, badges, generally emblematic of courage and valor, but 
they became not commonly hereditary, or family diftinEions, till the 
time of the croiſades, as is agreed, on ell hands. when our Henry TE: 
and the French king took the croſs, with intent to make al expedirign 


Into the holy land: It was ſtipulated between them, that for diſtinEtidn' of 
nations, 
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nations; the French ſhould wear red croſſes, the Engliſo what, the Flau- 
drians green. this was on S. Agnes day 1188. 


But it was neceſſary to multiply theſe Akin sdlons, more particularly. 
and then they invented great diverſity of croſſes and croſſings. our lady 
ROI SSIA's {amily, de Vere's anceſtors bore a quarter, or canton g. 
ſeme de fleures de lis, o. charg'd with a ſtar a, but now, after the croiſade, 


they parted their ſhield croſs-wiſe g. and o. preſerving the quarter with 
the ſtar. ſo born by lady RO IS IA s brother. | 


The a s her ſecond Waben bore a military belt or fes or, in 
a red field, charg'd with fix crofs croſs- lets or. this was the Feruſalem 
croſs, and regarded the croiſade: for the ſame reaſon, as Vm. Romara earl 
of Lincoln bore them in his arms. Lacy's nobil. p. 35. or the earls of Al- 
bemarl and innumerable more. therefore our adverſary can have no more 


reaſon to deny our Beauchamp his coat armor, than the reſt: but tor con- 
tradiction fake. | 


| Argent a croſs gules, being S. George's croſs, became famous in king 
Richards I. time, when Eng land was ſub jected to this patronage, from 


ſome fortunate omen taken from that faint ; who was buryed at Dada in 
the holy land. 


Euſtace Tas 2 p croix ry and g. a border verry a, and AZ. time 
of I, Rif. 


n. Bonvile AY Stephen Rs, bore parte p croix o. and fa, 


Stephen de Fortibus brother to the earl of Champaign was by the conq. 
created earl of Albemarl in Normandy. his fon William le Gros was earl 
of Albemarl and Holderncſs in England. his daughter and heir Avis was 
married to Vm. de Magnavile earl of Eſſex ſon to lady RO IS IA. they 
bore an account of their expedition of the croiſade g. a croſs flore \ verry 
a, and az. Stephen went to the holy war with Robert duke of Normandy, 
whence he took this coat. ſo Vin. earl ot Albemarl, ſo our Beauchamp 
father to lady R OISIA's ſecond husband. Fuller's ho. war. p. 20. 
that author ſpeaks much of the croſſes, the conſequence of the ho. war. 
ce Drayton's polyol, p. 243. 

Williann 
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 Willian lord Trusbut, in the time X I. conq. bore az. a Croſs pate 3 
O. a croſs fore ſa. Lamplugh in the time of H. II. ” 
0. a croſs pate fitche g. Galfride de ſcudamore time of H. II. 


Parte p croſs o. nd g. a bend of the ad. Beauchamp, baron of Bed- 
ford, husband to lady ROISIA  _ 


O. croſs ſa. Fo, Orynes lord Veſcy. temp. conq. 
O. croſs g. fo. de Burgh, earl of Ulſter, 


 Urſois maſter of the conqueror's military engines, bore a. a croſs fa. 
Ely tablet. he repaired the Roman camp ſouth of Audrey cauſy. 


Pezrel captain of 300 foot g. a croſs flore a. Eh ta. 


William Say lod Say who 3 as above, Beatrix ſiſter of G y 
Mandevile earl of Eſſex firſt husband of lady R O 1S IA, he bore parte 
p croix or and g. afterward they added a lyon paſſant az. in the dexter 
quarter, his heir general Beatrix married to Geffery Fitzpiers of Lugerſha! 
in Wilts earl of Effi, and chief juſticiary. he bore ey p croix o. and 8. 
a border verry. 
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O. a croſs az. Bohun earl of Hereford. 
& ewardus anglus prefectus a, a croſs flore fa. Ely, tab. 


In Montfaucon's plate XXXIII. fig. 4. Henry lord of Mez (a mareſchal) 
and knight receives the banner for the croiſade, from S. Denis. he has on, 
a chaperon of mail, thrown off upon his thoulders ; to put on, in fight: up- 
on his breaſt he bears azure a cr ancre arg. over all a lend -nlet, he is 
belted with his ſword on. round his head the filet. here in this ſingle figure, 


you have nearly all the ordinarys in heraldry : and the principal occaſion 
of armory, 


R The 


. —  — = 


© 


The C A L 2 IR E. 


Is a croſs belr or ſhaſh, akin to the croſs: and taken on the fame oc- 
czlion: the holy war, cg 


_ Cefery lord Botetort in the conqueror's time, from whom is deſcended 
the carls of Deriy, Srifſex, Huntington, Ber bley, Wentworth, Durſ/l: i 
Ferrers, Millu, Sl Stapleton, &c. bore o. a ſaltire able. 


Parte p. falt ier o. and a. a croſs forme az, Hugh Pin ſey bp. « of Durhain 
julticiary n. of Trent in time of king R: J. 


7iLetct bore a. a ſaltire ingrail'd fa. 


Nevil a. a faltire a, Hugh Nevil went with king R. to the holy war 
and aſſumed thence the ſ. tire: Nys Fuller. and hence the ſtatues of croſs- 
leg ged knights 1 in our churches, 


Warin Fitzgerald hence bears a ſaltire g. in a field a. 


The eſcarbuncle is a croſs and ſaltire conjoin? d. the earls of Anjon from 


whom our Plantaginets, bore g. a chief a, over all an eſcarbuncle o. this 
from their croiſades. 


Ms RO IS TI A's firſt husband 2 bay parte p crola o. and 


an eſcarbuncle fa. 


Beſides the croſs and vaſt variety of croſſing, there were many matters 
relating to the holy war, which were occaſions of armory. as Fuller ob- 
ſerves p. 270, holy war, many perſons who had coat armor, chang'd em 
for crofles on that _journey, many things were aſſum'd beſides crofles : 
ſuch as eſcalop- ſhells, en, ſtaves, neee, mullets, c. 


Georg? Villiers duke of Buckingham, 655 he, bore Goa ſcallop-ſhells 
on a plain croſs : ſpeaking of his predeceſſors valor i in the croiſfade. for Sir 
Nicholas de Villiers knight followed Edward I. thither, aſſuming this new 
coat, before, he bore fa, three cinqfoils a. on the ſame account 7h 
Mallet lord Mallet temp. conq. bore az. three eſcalops. o. on like account 

the 
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_ the Clyntons earls of Lincoln added two golden ſtars on their chiefs. and 
my anceſtors the OPER s of Huntingtonſhire three ſtars on their feſs. 


Nor c can we withold due praiſe from thoſe icdrions hero's, that went 
out of true piety on that hazardous expedition, whoſe names ought to be 
collected. and preſerv'd for a memorial to all generations. ſuch as SH 372 


F. lis I. earl of Northampton and Huntingdon, . 1153. Valkeliu de Ferres 
baron of Okeham. 


Philip de- Winy who died and was bury'd in the holy land. Sir Rotors 
de Vere Fohu ord Mallet. Sir Frederic Tilaey. Lord Dacres, Varin Fitg- 
gerald. Inzelram de Fienes who from thence bore a. 6 croſſes croſle titche a, 
Amery de Montford. Hugh le Brain. William de Curci. Robert de Retoburg h. 
Girard de Talbote, William Romara. the earl of ' Leiceſter, High News, 
Hugh Lacy. Turaham Touchet Pool  Gornay ray Lille Ferres 
Mortimer e &c. 


That among an infinite number more, noble and ignoble, w eat thi- 

ther to fight againſt the Infidels. fee Drayton's e g. 286. 

Alt er all the varietys and multiplicitys of ordinarys and croſſes, already 
ſpoken of: 'tis apparent, that it was fill neceff'ir y to multiply thoſe, and 
other methods into an infinite number of diſtinctions. one artifice was, for 
inſtance, after colors and ordina”ys were ex PO to vary the ſhape Ot. 
the out | py by what they ca! invecke: 1, ingrailed, way ed, nebule, in- 
battic], dente, dancette, &c. and this was alter tlie practiſe of the 
a es: who made their ſutcoats, and other matters belonging to ti: ir 
arms 
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emo ally ding to their names. Nic“ 7 de Lnep lord FE JIE. a ne 

relation on Indy ROTSTH A, bor three lucy fiſhes o. in a field g. i- 
ſcended from Lucy norimaaus admirdilus, iu the Ely ſallet, wad hot bears 

tlie ſame. 
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Ferrers earls of Derby bore horle ſhoes, alluding to the name ferrarizs, 
farrier. 


a=, 


The Veres lady ROISI A's family took a blue boar for their ſup- 
porter, from Verres in /atin. Foannes Malmanus peditum 2 gnifer, az. three 
ſiniſter hands coupe, * Ely tablet. 


Others rook the 3 of animals, eſpecially ſuch as Jenoted fortieude: 
thus Roger Mowbray who married the eldeſt daughter of lady RO IS IA, 
bore g. a lyon rt, a. langued az. a creſcent for difference. Mabil daugh- 
ter and heir of Rolert Fitzhamon 1148, married Nigel de — lord 


| Mowbray bore az. a lyon rt. gt. o. 


Robertus Normanus Mariſcalts 0. 2 lyon rt, fa. Ely ta, 
Rivers the ſame temp. conq. 

Talbotus 6 filius in ligatione iniſſus g. a lyon rt. and bordure O. Ey ta. 
William Dabigny tem. conq. g. a lyon rt. & 


Walter de Lacy the conquerors ſword bearer o. a lyon rt, g. E!y tablet. a 
whole figure of him in Reg. hon. Richm, no. 5, | 


Pigotus eguitum 300 du per pale or. and fa. a lyon rt. g. Ely ta. 


Elenor n. to H. II. bore g. a lyon rt. gt. o. the d. of aquitain and guien. 


a equorum magiſter conqueſtoris az, ſeme de fleurs de lis a 


lyon rt. o. Ely ta. 


Label de Hats married William de Fortibus carl of Alþemarl and lord 
of Holderneſs bore o. a lyon rt. az, double taild, he was fon by Avis widow 
of William Magnavile earl of Eſſex the beloved fon of lady R OI S I A, 


Adeliza de Vere ſiſter in-law to lady ROISTA wife to her bro. Al- 


bery III. earl of Oxford, bore g. a lyon pt. o. as dar. to Roger Bigot earl 
of the c. angles. er 


-- 
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Angar the great earl of Mercia at the time of the conqueſt bore o. an 
eagle fa, he own'd great part of our marſhland country of Lincolnſhire 


called Holland, whence, as I take it, the origin * the name and kingdom 
of Mercia. 


Our Henry II. join'd his wifes lyon to thoſe of his father, ad i thence 
bore three. | 


There were many things belonging to armor beſides the ordinarys above. 
mention d which were introduc'd into heraldry. Maſcles were a piece of 
mail. Hubert de Burgo earl of Kent and chief juſtice of Exgland, who 
married Iſabel the widow of Geffery Fitzpiers alias Mandevils earl of Eſſex, 
heir to lady ROIST A's firſt husband, bore g. 7 maſcles, verry a. and 
az. which was likewiſe the arms of Wulnth brother to king Harold. Fliſils, 
the ſame, a. three fuſils g. the great Montacnte, carl ot Salisbar 7 anceſtor 
to the duke of Montagu. 


Bordures, were a hem of a Giflering color round their military caſſock. 
labels round the neck 88 and theſe charg'd with plates, rundlets, be- 


zants, torteaux, 


A Flaunch was a guſſet of a color, ſew d on the ſides of he ta- 
berd, above the opening. the flank. | 


A Canton It was a piece of ſtuff, of a differing color ſew?d on the | 
right ſholder of the taberd. earl Alan of Britauy nephew to the conqueror 
bore cheque 0. az. a canton ermin. his whole figure in the Kex- Hon. Richm. 


A. a canton g. Clare. 


taberd. theſe were 
g an mpedument to 


manica in latin w's the ſleeve of the 

ſometime put on, when armed, ſometime not, as being 
action. William de Mobun earl of Somerſet g. 1 manch ermin, the hand hold- 
ing a flower de lis o. he was witneſs to Maid the emprels's 


earldom of Eſſex, to Geffery Mandeville lady RO I $I A's husband. 


A Mauach, 


charter ot th; 


Haſtingus Miles o. a manch g g. Elj ta. 


A. a manch fa. earl of Hlutington. 
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A Fret is the coat plated with croſs bars of iron, a, a fret or maltravers. 


Sa. a fret a. harrington, 


G. a fret o. verdun. 
Guido de ſanito leodegario a, a fret a. chief 0, 5 ta. 


Gauntlets, ſwords, reſts, lences. pheons the barbs. or phangs of arrows, 
ineſchocheons are ſhields, battle-axes. 


Dunſtan le gros ſa, on a feſs and a canton a. a hatcher. g. Ely ta. 
Helmets. water-budgets, very neceſſary in camps. 


Theſe matters all manifeſtly belong to art military. beſide which 1nnu- 
merable, arbitrary kern of private perſons. 


Joannes de Eboraco amato (Mauleverer) az. three greyhounds current a. 
Elp fa. | 


Ranufus es germauicus g. three cranes a. Ely ta. 


1 a prefectus a az. 2 cinqfoils pierced 0. By ta. 


ſcutatorum laxatorum g. three ſalts o. Ely ta. 


Pigotus — ilium curator ſa. three picks a Ely ta. 


Sometime they bore ſeveral ordinarys together, as the great Wa Itheof e © 


of Northumberland, Huntingdon and Northampton in the time of the conq. 


bore pale o. and g. over all a bend fa, he lived at Conington in Huntington - 


Hire, and at Rybal by Stamford, was beheaded by the conqueror and buryed 
at Croyland. his image now remains in the magnificent front of that abby. 
cogether with that of the conqueror, of lord Turketyl abovement1on'd, and 
many other kings prelates, and nobles, very well cary'd. 


Willian 
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William Osb4rn, marſhal in the army of V. conq. created earl of Here: 
Ford, bore g. a golden feſs over all a ſilver bend. 


"Mes daughter of Gilbert de Gaunt earl of Hyndſey was married to 


Ralph Fitzothes, ſhe bore barry o. and az, over all a bend g. whence 
Robin Hood, lady ROISTA's * 


Then they invented bearings conſiſting of variety of colors and thoſe diſ- 
pos'd into variety of forms. hence the cheque o: and az. of the earls War- 
ren, who became lords of Stamford, and of Grantham, a whole figure of 


Win, car Wares in his taberd, ſtanding behind the conq. in Regiſt. Hon. 
Richm. 


Willus comitis Warren frater cheque o. and az, a bend a, Ely te. 
Eneas de novo burgo, lozenge o. and az, a border g. bezante, Ely ta. 
Nigellus de la fontana ermin three lunets fa. Ely tab. 


I have finiſh'd what I propos'd : a ſpecimen of what may be ſaid on the 
origin of heraldry, deduc'd trom the art military of theſe times we have 
been writing of. I have illuſtrated it from ſome of the moſt authentic re- 
cords of this ſort, to be found: and generally containing molt of the an- 
tienteſt arms, and the Beauchamp ſcocheon in lady ROISITA's cha- 


pel is evidently one of the eldeſt monuments we know of, relating 
thereto; 
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p. 14. line 14. populous. 25. J. 9. de Gaunt. 29. 1. 25. Milles's. 40. 
C H A P. V. 48. J. 21. after it. 41. 1. 2. 7s his. 43. J. 27. Glocęſter. 44. 
J. 28. fallible. 47, J. 31. appoſitely. 55. J. 20. of my book. 69. J. 30. = 
him. 63. J. zo. purity, innocence. J. 10. after ſtration. 71. J. 4. after 
mention d. e | 
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Ot ſome matters. 

R the chief end of life, p. 35. 69. 85. 87. 95. 116. 
The kebla's of the Druids. 16. 

The Roman city Graata deſcrib'd. 36. 

The Roman city Durobrivis. 37. 

The Roman navigation call'd Cardyke, trac'd, 37. 

Audry cauſy a Roman road originally. 38. 129. 


The Roman city at York, 39. 
Roman ſepultures, 45. 
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The Saxon Mercia, where? 126. 133, 
Sidnace/ter, a Saxon biſhoprick, where? 1 12, 
S. Pega's cell at Croyland, a college. 35, 

The univerſity s of Cambridge and Stamford founded. 35. 36. 
Lord Turkety! abbot of Croyland the occaſional founder, 35. 134. 
Pythagoras's ſchool at Cambridge, a curious antiquity, 37. 

S. Wilfrid's monaſtery at Oundle, where he died. 44. 
S. Tibba's cell at Ryhal now remaining, 44. 
Downham hermitage, Erith hermitage and others rightly ſtated, 34. 

36. 38. 

The manner of old croſſes. 7. 8. 55. 
Roifton croſs when erected, 11, 19, 85. 
A croſs was holy ground; 11, 


Old manner of ſepulchers and cenotaphs. 41. 
Fabric of churches. 75, 76. 77, 97. 112. 


Origin of portico's in minſters. 97. 
— domes or cupola's. 97. 
An altar with Fohn Baptiſts portrait, 52. 


Some curious heads at Balderton church, 112. | 
| Account 
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Account of queen Maud's tapiſtry at Bayeux. 1. 86, 90. 91. 
Of antient habits male and female 73. 74. 76. 77. 111, 112, 
A great conjunction of the planets, A. D. 1186. 98. 

The figures of palmers or pilgrims, 99. 

Original figures of Henry II. 73. 101. 71. 


m——— Qucen Eleanor. 73. 101. 111. 71. 
Q Richard I: 73. 43. 


Berengaria his queen. 73. 111. 
m—_— Els. de March queen to king obs, 73. 111. 
— Ralf de Bernake and Roiſia his wife. 78. 

The intire figure of Stephen earl of Albemarl. 106. 

» of Heury de Newburgh, earl of Warwick, 108, 
William lord Peircy, 124. 

Walter de Lacy. 122, 
Alan earl of Britany. 
Of Waltheof earl of Huntington, 8 
William earl Warren. 135. 


_— 


Benedict Abbas 5 character. a 47- 67. 
Character of Henry II. 5. 67. 
— of Alberic de Vers lady R OI S IA's father. 94; 


—— Roger Hoveden, Matt. Paris, Giraldus Cambrenſis, preface, 45. 22. 
Character and aſſiſtants of Weaver the antiquary, 10. 


——Wingficld Bodenbam the antiquary. 71, 105. 120. 
—— of the golden legend. 47. 48. 55. 61. 
of the great Burgbley. 113. 119. 


FCC 

Origin of the aſſizes. 92. 93. 54. 

Court-leets and county. courts their difference. 17. 18. 
Boke: land tenure, what > 19. 

Grants for markets and fairs ſtated. 22. 

Oft the antient guilds, 7 1. 

Religious plays at the great feſtivals./Fo. 
Empreſs Maud's charter to Geffery Mandevil, 113. | 
Origin and uſe of heraldry. 101. 102. 194. 106. 109. 118, 122. 127. 

The curious tabula Elienſis. 120. 123. 

The torques of the nobles. 70. 

Male and female ſculls, their difference. 9. WY 4 

Nuſels, what ? 26. 

Arms hereditary in 3 102. 104. 106. 114. 121.123. 128, 130. 

Robin Hood®s genealogy, 25.114. 115. 124. 125. 135. 


The chief. x09. 120 129. chevron. 122. 129. 

bend, 109. 125. 19. pale. 126. pile. ib. 

Feſs. 109. 123. 129. :- 3 erol8. 203o 127. 129% 
ie CRE IT eſcarbuncle. 130. 
Maſcles. 133. 5 bordures. 133 fret. 134. 


Labels. 133. flaunch. 133. maunch. 133, canton. 133, Cc. 
The croiſade mainly the origin of coat- armor. 103. 106. 108. 121. 12 
127. 128. 130. 1375 
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The ground of Mr. P—<s quarrel with N 5. 6. 47. 50, 55. 61. 66. 
our author, Heary II. and Tho. Becket. r 
The inducement our author has to anſwer him. 3. 4. 84. 1 17. 135. 

No ſyſlem in Mr. P-—s book. 6. 12. 48. 12.51, 53. 

Falſe references in his book, p. 2. 9. 16. 18, 28. 

A ſpecimen of his logic. 13. 15. 16. 17. 18. 23: 33, 35. 16 56. 64. 67; 
75. 79. 102. 103. 107. 113, Cc 

His method of anſwering. 5. 12. 15. 17. 20. 23. 40. 46. 57. 72. 

Critic's, 24. 25. 48. 55. 57. 60. 

Deception of his reader, 15. 33. 49. 46. 57. 63. 110. 4 
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Diſingenuity. 40. 11. 2). 38. 32. 33. 40. 47. 38 62. 65. bo. 191, 103. 
107. 110. 

Falſe aſſertions. 18. 19. 20. 21. 23. 27. 32. 56. 52. 65. 111. 

His publick hermites, abſurd. 14. 26. 34. 39. 79. 07 

His hermits were Highlanders, 3 1. 

Stations of ſaints and Roman geer. 26, 64. 0 66. 67, 80. 

Papiſts. 25. 64. 90. 96. 97, 98. 

Many altars and chantrys here abſurd, 62. 71. 191. 31. 

Art of doubling. 56. 57. 58. 70. 103. 

His own faint Rowney and Hypolites horſe. 0 25. 28. 80. 

His delphic ſword 53. 

His imaginary heremitagium de Barkway, 32. 3s 9. 79. 

Falſe quotations. 27. 3 2. 46. 

Skill in architecture. 7. 23. 31. 3 

Anachroniſm. 56. 59. 103. good nature. 30, 4, politeneſs, - 12. 21. 
18. 23. 29. 40. 46. 62. 108. taſte. 2. 
Skill in divinity; 3 1. 53. 59, 63. 97. 

Faith and charity. 50. 67. 110. 117. wit. 60. 


— 


| Proofs of our Hy pot Heſis. 
From Weaver. 9. 10. 
From ſome letters. 4. 
S8. Katheriu. 63. 64. 
Chronological proofs. 65. 98. 99. 
Of the original entrance. 65. 83. 
From king Henry's figure croſſed. 100. 
From the figure of queen Eleanor. 73. Tor: 
From the figures of the French king. 91. 92. 100. 
From St. Chriſtopher's image. 65. 99. 
From the circle of the imagery. 88. 
Proof of the whole. 11. 81. 90. 91. 117: 
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0 RI UNA wife of CA RAUS! us, Emperor of Britain. 
| Addrefled to Dr. ME AD. 


By WILLIAM STUKELEY, M. D. Rector of Sr. Gadrge's, Qucena- 


Square, Fellow of the College of PHYSICIANS, and of the 
ROYAL and e SOCIETIES. 


dum prius animum in aliis artibus & diſciplinis. 


Maimon. more nevochim. 


1 
Printed for C. Corbet over-againſt St. Dunſtan's= Church in 
| Heelſtreet. M DCC III. 
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To the R E A D E R. 


UE enſuing diſſertation was printed, to ſatisfy 

SP the defire of ſome very learned perſons, both 
at home, and abroad. The coin here treated of 

bas been ſuſpected. In all dubious matters, 'tis + 
ut a juſt demand, Audi alteram partem. Tho I newer 
ſaw the real coin, yet I always entertain d an opinion, 
that Carauſius had a family. For long ſi nce I have largely 
confider'd his hiſtory ; as it is ſo intereſting, in that of our 
oun country. Therefore on ſeeing a drawing of the coin, I 
was induced to think, that it exhibited to us, the picture of 
ORIUNA his wife. 


After the matter has been ſubjefFed to debate, among the 
lowers of this kind of Learning, I offer, what, 1 conceive, 
may be ſaid on the fide of the affirmative : and this, without 
impeac hing the judgment of others, in the caſe. Every 
one has a * to abound in their gun Joo of ſuch 
matters, „ 


But all truths whatever have uſe in them; ſome more, 
ſome leſs, ſome that may be important hereafter. And of 
the 


1 . Fo the Roapsn 


the pre ſens caſe the candid Reader will be beff ſatisfy d, when 
be hears ſomewhat on both fi des. 


here Roman, and Britiſh hiftory is equally concern'd, 

it will be an inviting ſutjet, to the curiouss We have 
very ſcanty memorials in writing, of Carauſius: Ts it to be 
wonder d at, when Scaliger complains of the like as to Dio- 
cletian; for want of the biftory of theſe times? Not. ad 
Euſeb. on. Tet the coins of Carauſius give us a large 
_ find for bhiftorical fudy. Coins generally are uncorrupted 
teſtimonies of abtions, and facts. The 'magnanimous Romans 
excelled in writing. And Pro vidence directed them likewife 
to that moſt excellent practice of ſtamping medals ; which 
preſerves, correſte, confirms, and inlarges their written 
hiſtory. It was 'a ſpecial direction of Providence, which 

kept back 5 glorious invention of printing, for a religious 
pur po e. I infer this from the date of its appearing, in the 
Time of the Reformation. In the mean while, the art of 
 flriking medals, carving, and engraving, in a good meaſure, 


fupphy'd it's place. 


All great intentions, as well as great events, are more 
particularly under the direction of God's providence ; and 
generally have a regard to Religion. For that is the rule, 
aud order, which be has eftabliſh'd for the government of 
the moral world: and to render Society comfortable, and 


happy 3 


To the REA DER. — 
happy; according to his original inteution; and fmally, to 
candułt us ta future happineſs. Therefore, all our ſtudies 
ought to bave ſome tendency, to that moſi important View, 
It becomes a man, ſays : he eloquent Latthantius, who * 
moves himſelf from the active life, and the purſuir of 
riches, and honours ; to ſearch into the nature of human, 
and divine things. e | 


Having gathered together the prints, drawings, and de- | 
ſcriptions of all the medals of Carauſius, that fell under 
my cogniſance, as well as a good quantity of the medals 
themſelves ; I find already there are above fifty which have 
newer been made public. Therefore it will be a piece of 
juſtice to the hiſtory of our country, if thoſe who are poſ- 
ſeſſed of any will pleaſe to ſend to me, deſcriptions of 
them; which would enable me to perfect my intended hiſtory 
of that Emperor of Britain, written with proper conciſe- | 
neſs : and due mention ſhall be made of their names. Thoſe 
that pleaſe to ſend the coins to me, that they may be en- 
graved, ſhall have them again, on demand. 


In the mean time, from all that I can ſee, what we 
have here advanced touching the coin before us, may ſtand 
good, till ſome other is diſcovered; which either overthrows, 
or confirms it. And however that happens, ſeveral parti- 


culars here handled will be of uſe, in the ſtudy of anti- 


Juities 
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the preſens caſe the candid Reader will be beff ſatisfy d, when 
he hears ſomewhat on both ſides. 


AK 


Where ken, and Briciſ 22 is equalh concern'd, 
it will be an inviting ſubjett, to the curious. We have 
very ſcanty memorials in writing, of Carauſius: Is it to be 
wonder d at, when Scaliger complains of the like as to Dio- 
cletian ; for want of the hiftory of theſe tines? Not. ad 
Euſeb. 'chron. Ter the coins of Carauſius give us a large 
fund for hiſtorical ſtudy. Coins generally are uncorrupted 
teſtimonies of abtions, and facts. The magnanimous Romans 
excelled im writing. And Providence directed them likewiſe 
to that moſt excellent praffice of ſtamping medals ; which 
preſerves, correſte, \confirms, and inlarges their written 
hiftory. Tt was 'a ſpecial direction of Providence, which 
kept back the glorious invention of printing, for a religious Z 
purpoſe. 1 infer this from the date of its appearing, in the 
Time of the Reformation. In the mean while, the art of 


 flriking medals, carving, and engraving, in a good meaſure, 5 


ſupply'u its place. 


All great inbebtiows, as well as great events, are more 
particularly under the direction of God's providence ; and 
generally have a regard to Religion. For that is the rule, 
and order, which be has eftabliſh'd for the government of 
the moral world: and to render Society comfortable, nd 
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To the Riez. e 
bappy; n ta bis original inteution; and fally, , to 
cauduct us ta future happiveſs. Therefore, 4 U our Studies 
ought to have ſome tendency, to that moſt important VIeW, 
It becomes a man, ſays the eloquent Lactantius, who re- 
Moves himſelf from the active life, and the purſuit of 


riches, and honours ; to ſearch j into the n. nature of buman, 
and divine things. 


Having gathered together the prints, A and de- 
ſeriptions of all the medals of Carauſius, that fell under 
my cogni ſance, as well as a good quantity of the medals 
themſelves ; ; I find already there are above fifty which have 
never been made public. Therefore it will be a piece 0 * 
juſtice to the hiſtory of our country, if thoſe who are poſ- 
ſeſſed of any will pleaſe to ſend to me, deſcriptions of 
them; which would enable me to perfect my intended hiſtory 
of that Emperor of Britain, written with proper conciſe- 
neſs : and due mention fall be made of their names. Thoſe 


that pleaſe to ſend the coins to me, that they may be en- 
graved, ſhall have them again, on demand. 


In the mean time, from all that IT can ſee, what we 
have here advanced touching the coin before us, may ſtand 
good, till ſome other is diſcovered; which either overthrows, 
or confirms it. And however that happens, ſeveral parti- 


culars here handled will be of uſe, m the ftudy of anti- 


quit ies 


4 "WW RADIA. 
quities of Britain. And as to the whole, we are not to 
expelt ſuch evidence as a court of judicature demands. But 
the Genius of antiquity makes concluſions, from ſeveral jufl 
probabilities laid together, well connected, and reciprocally 
con nfirming one another; which amount to the certaney re- 


* in * kind of fudies. 


Queens-Square, London, 
March 19, 1752. 
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To 


H onoured and learned Sir, 
70 SIMU S, a greek writer of the lower 


empire, takes notice in his hiſtory, that 
the Romans, for the merit of their virtue, 
public faith, and other good qualities, in 
a ſhort time obtain'd a great empire. He 
tells us, bis hiſtory is wrote with a purpoſe to ſhow, 
how for their vices in a ſhort time they loſt it. - 

Zofimus was a heathen : but we muſt commend his 
good ſenſe, who knew how uſeful, how neceſſary, mo- 
rality is to government. 

Euſebius in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory intimates his 
opinion, that the Roman empire, as it was rais'd on 
B * 


| TH 
purpoſe, by divine Providence, to favor the propaga- 
tion of the Chriſtian religion: ſo it proſpered, in the 
times of the emperors, in proportion to their permiſ- 
fion or obſtruction ; Hd And we may all ſee, in 
reading their hiſtory, that the Zydra's of cotemporary 
emperors commonly aroſe 3 the times of the per- 
ſecutions. 

We may gather chi corollary from the whole: That 
government is ordain'd by God to protect and ſecure 
the religion and morality of the ſubje&: which, where 
neglected, that government has reaſon to fear tie di- 
vine reſentment. Thus the great Roman empire, the 
laſt and greateſt, quite fell to nothing, with the gene- 
ral corruption of Chriſtianity, 

In conſequence of reflexions of this kind, Euſebius 
remarks, that in Diocletian's reign, the empire was di- 
vided into two parts, which was an event that never 
happened before. 

By this, in my opinion, he means the time of the 
reign of Carauſius, whoſe great genius firſt prompted 
him to ſhow the natural ſtrength of the iſland of Bri- 
tain: when conducted by proper policy, and under the 


merited protection of Providence. 

The empire was not divided by Dae RE Maxi- 
mian; nor by Carus, Carinus, and Mumerianus; nor 
by Probus when choſe by the army, Florianus by the 
ſenate, tho both commanded ſeparately ; nor by Con- 
fantius Chlorus, and Galerius. So Marcus Aurelius, 
as ſoon as made emperor, nominated Lucius Verus to 
be n, ; but the empire was not divided. So at 

other 


11 


other times were three Auguſti, cotemporary emperors, 
without diviſion. The like muſt be affirmed of Seve- 
rus, his ſons Caracalla and Geta. 

But under Carus, Carinus, and Mumerian, a hot 
perſecution of the Chriſtians prevailed, eſpecially about 
Syria. Then ſuffered the famous St. George the Cappa- 
docian martyr, and St. Babylas biſhop of Antioch the 

great; Eutychianus biſhop of Rome, Tharacus, Probus, 
Andronicus at Tarſus of Cilicia, and many more. 

All the time of Diocletian, the Chriftians were op- l 
preſſed and martyred, more or leſs. St. Menas in 
Phrygia, St. Gelaſinus in Heliopolis of Sy ria, Peter 
| biſhop of Alexandria; likewiſe the 3 maſſacre of 
the Theberan legion, before the laft and hotteſt perſe- 
cution broke out in earneſt. i 

So that the obſervation of Euſebius holds good in 

regard to our Caraufius, when he held the ſovereignty 
of the ocean againft the whole Roman power, and 
made Diocletian and his collegue Maximian, glad to 
declare him a partner with them in the empire: tho, 
in effect, he was wholly disjoined from them, and pol- 
ſeſſed the iſland of Britain in abſolute dominion. 

Carauſius was a politician, as well as hero; there- 
fore did not ſpare ſhowing a proper reſpect to Diocle- 
zian and Maximian. To which we are to refer thoſe 

coins of his, COMES AU GGG. Another which 
I have, HILARITAS AUGGG. found at Sandy 
in Bed fordſbire, of an elegant dye, and having lain in 
a dry ſand, as perfect as when ſtruck. 80 C O N- 
CORDIA AVGGG. CONSERVATORI AVGGG. 
_s B 2 FA A. 
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PAX AUGGG. have a very fair one T Carauſius, 
with PROVID. AUG GG. SP. in area, in exergue C. 
Theſe coins were ſtampt in the year of Chrift 290 or 
291. After Maximian had exerted all his force by ſea 
and land, and fought him in vain, and was oblig'd to 
compound matters with him. He likewiſe return d the 
compliment to Carauſius, and ſtruck coins with PAX 
AUGGG. So did Diocletian. I have one of them, 
among others, given to me by Dr. Kennedy. 5 
We know little of Carauſius from hiſtory. The 
writers of his time are loſt; particularly thoſe books in 
Ammianus Marcellinus which treat thereon; the latter 
part of the firſt book of Zoſimus, and beginning of the 
ſecond book; and others. Nor was he much taken 
notice of by the moderns, till we had reaſon to admire 
the multitude of his coins found here, the vaſt variety 
and elegance of them, and of their legends. Then we 
began to collect em with particular diligence; and fo- 
reigners inquired for them in Britain, where only they 
are to be met with. 
Tiis not without reaſon, that the curious and moſt 
valuable medal of Carauſius, with which you, Sir, in- 
riched the cabinet of the moſt Chriſtian King, has ex- 
cited the attention of the Virtuoſo's who are ſtudious 
of ſuch antiquities And with pleaſure I undertake 
the task you enjoin'd me, of giving my opinion on that 
medal, after ſome doubts had been rais'd about it. It will 
be a greater. pleaſure to me if I can execute it, ſo as 
to merit your approbation. Under your umbrage, now 


forty years ago, I fiſt catch'd the fire of curioſity in 
theſe 
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theſe ſtudies; and whoſe Judgment therein is as ex- 
tenſive as your noble collection of medals, and all 
kind of antiquities: and that equal to your skill in 
the medicinal art, which all the learned world readily 
acknowledge to be ſupreme; to you of right they 
preſent the Phœbean laurel. 
The coin is of filver; was found at Silcbefter, an 
old Roman city call'd Vindonum. The walls of it are 
ftill, for the moſt part, ſtanding ; ; and there is the 
plain remain of an amphitheatre made with mounds 5 
of earth, which I diſcovered in the year 1723. 
Many coins of this emperor are there found: and 
lately a gold Allectus, Carauſius his murderer and ſuc- 
ceſſor, a ſcarce one; another of the ſame found at 
Iſlington, which you likewiſe preſented to the king of 
France's cabinet. On the obverſe of the coin we here 
treat of, the head of that maganimous emperor lau- 
reate, IMP. CARAVSIVS PF AV. the reverſe, a 
female head in profile, within a garland; inſcription, 
ORIVNA AVG. 

This coin hitherto an unic, and of fo extraordinary 
a compoſition, has induced ſome to debate about it, 
whether it be the name of a woman (Carauſius's wile) 
or of a deity : but at the ſame time they are quite at 
a loſs how better to explain it, thro' its ſingularity. I 
myſelf, in my own mind, have no great doubt, in 
thinking it to exhibit ORIVNA, the emperor's wife. | 

As the hiſtory of this 'emperor has not eſcap'd the 
ravage of time, we are chiefly obliged to his medals, 


for an account of his actions, and family concerns. 
The 


* 
The learned Dr. nee has publiſhed a ſplendid 


volume thereon : wherein, with great fagacity and 
judgment, he has collected and put together, moſt 
that can well be faid of his hiſtory, with any tolerable 


PT degree of certainty. But this is cen from the 


medals. 

That we are ſpeaking of, bw been found nue | 
his time, and I propoſe to treat of it in the following 
m—_ | 

1 hall ſhow; from what grounds we gather, 
. Peg Carauſius was married, and likewiſe had a ſon. 

2. I ſhall deliver my thoughts on the coin before 
us, which exhibits his wife, ORIVNA AVGuſta. mY 
3. I ſhall remark in general, the ſtate of chriſti- 
anity in Britain, about this time; which will be found 

not foreign to the purpoſe. 

As to the firſt particular, that Carauſius had an 
empreſs; ; tho' this coin was not then diſcovered, yet it 
reflects honour to Dr. Genebrier, who has ſo learnedly 
and copiouſly proved, that Carauſius had a ſon, whom 
we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe any other than legiti- 
mate; and publickly in his coins mark d out, as the 
heir of his empire. That coin, whence he principally 
deduces his reaſoning, was in the cabinet of the late 
learned Heneage lord . inchelſea, who greatly ho- 
noured me with his friendſhip. Tis engrav'd both by 
Seignior Haym, and Genebrier. Brown Willys, Eſq; 
had another ge the ſame. 

IMP. CARAVSIVS PF AVG. the emperor's 
head radiate, turned to the left, his ſhoulders mantled, 
reverſe. PRI N- 


”**? 9 
PRINCIPI IVVENT VT. a military young 
man ſtanding, looking to the right, laureate; holds in 
his right hand a military enſign, in his left a pike. 
Tis frequent enough, ſays the Doctor, to ſee on 
medals of emperors who had children, this legend of 
PRINCE PS, or PRINCIPI IVVENTVTIS. 
The young princes are often repreſented in the fame 
manner, as on this medal of Carauſius; and in the 


ſame attitude: often on horſeback. 


Let us enter into a particular diſquiſition of the 
medals of this ſort, which will more readily determine 
the meaning. 5 
Buy Princeps juventutis, we muſt underſtand the 
young Cæſars, deſtin d as ſucceſſors to the empire; 
and who generally did ſucceed to the empire; were 
called, and deſigned Cz/ars, or in ſomewhat later 
times net noble, or noble Cæſars; and commonly at 
about twenty years of age. That moſt excellent judge 
of medallic learning, mea Vico, in his Italian diſ- 
courſe on medals, Jibro ſecundo, p. 97. ſays expreſly, 
that the title of Princeps juventutis was the ſame 
thing as declaring Cæſar. So Auguſtus declared his 
grand-children Caius and Lucius, Cæſars, and Prin- 
cipes juventutis, and ſtruck medals upon it. I have 
one in ſilver; (common enough;) on one fide, the 
head and name of Auguſtus; on the other, the two 
young princes ſtanding, each with his ſhield and 
pike: the legend, C. L. CESARES AVGVSTI F. 
COS DESIG PRINC. IVVENT, 


In 


"+" — 
In like manner, Titus and Domitian, ſons of Yeſ- 
paſian, are repreſented on their father's medals, TITVS 


1273 DOMITIANVS CE SARES PRI NC. IVVEN. 
with their figures. 


80 Marcus Aurelius gave his ſon cunmodus that 


title, who ſucceeded him. 


Caracalla and Geta, ſons of Severus, the like. 
Macrinus had a ſon, to whom the ſenate gave the 


title of Princeps juventutis; Diadumenian. 


Maximus the fon of Maximin, the like. 
Ms ay junior, ſon of Philip, the like. 
o ©. Herennius, and Hoſtilian; Voluſian the fon 


of 8 Gallus; Saloninus, and Yalerian junior, 
had the ſame titles from their father. 80 Tetricus from 


his father. 


A medal of brian has a OE reverſe with this of 
Carauſius; meaning, no doubt, his ſon; tho' we 
know not "bis name. 

Carus gave the title of Ceſars and Principes j juven- 
zutis to his ſons and ſucceſſors, Carinus and Mume- 
rianus; immediately upon his own being declared 
emperor. 

Thus from Auguſtus to the time of Carauſius, we 
ſee it was the cuſtom of gracing the preſumptive heir 


of the empire, (moſt commonly their ſon,) with this 


title; as in Carauſiuss coin. We may therefore with 
Dr. 8 and with much reaſon conclude, that 
this young figure is Carauſiuss fon, and deſtin'd to 
ſucceed him. Tho the hiſtory of theſe times is loſt, 


to inform us, yet the medal plainly ſpeaks it. And 


molt 
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moſt abby he declar d his ſon Ceſar, as ſoon as : 


himſelf became emperor, as Carus did. So Diocletian 
nam'd Maximian Herculius Ceſar, within two months 
after he himſelf was emperor, Pagy. p. 235. 80 
Conftantius, and Maximian 7ovius as ſoon as emperors, 
vis. 1 May, A. D. 305. nominated Severus and 
Maximinus, Czſars. 

Count Zabarella in his Italian hiſtory of Carauſius, 
acquaints us, that Carauſius was marry'd; and had 
a ſon called Silvius, or Silvanus ; he tells us not, 
from whence he gather'd this. Silvanus was a name 
common enough among the Romans. One of that 
name a companion of St. Paul. Anno Domini 81. 
M. Plautius Silvanus was conſul with M. Annius 
Verus Pollio. Silvanus biſhop of Gaza: Silva- 
nus biſhop of Eme/a, martyrs in Diocletian's time. 
Proſper mentions Silvanus and Verus, coſs. 119. I 
find one of this name, mentioned by Zo/imus, He was 
tutor to Saloninus fon to Gallienus. They were both 
killed by Pofthumns at Colonia Agrippina. It ſuits well 
— to think, this might be father to Carauſius. 
But the writers as this time, knew little of particu- 
lars, at this diſtance from where they lived. Nor need 
we wonder that a Greek hiſtorian was not acquainted 
with his origin. Ammianus Marcellinus, A. D. 355. 
gives us the hiſtory of Silvanus, who ſet himſelf up 
for emperor in Gaul, in the time of Conftantius fon 
of Conſtantine the great. He was ſoon Kill d at Clo- 
nia Agrippina. He is mention d in Julians works, in 


Zonaras, Zoſimus, Aurelius Victor, Euſeviuss chronicon. 
C His 


Twr 


His coin in Occo, and Goltæius is probable, both 
theſe laſt were relations of our Carauſius. Trefilian 


in Cornwal is the caſtle of Silvanus. 

I have further to remark on this head, that the 
Princips juventutis was the captain of a band of 
young gentlemen of noble families, that annually 
play'd the Trojan games. We mention'd before, coins 
ſtruck by Augustus on his grandſons Caius and Lucius, 
riding in Peng ſolemnity. Thus Mero, who had this title, 
and diftinguiſh'd himſelf in that performance, had 
medals ſtruck upon it; and becauſe that game was 
play d on horſeback, the equeſtrian order preſented 
him with a buckler. Thus the coins; IVero's head 
without a laurel, NERONI CLAUDIO DRUSO 
GERMANICO COS. DESIGNAT. Reverſe 
EQUESTER ORDO PRINCIPI IVVENTVT. 
upon a buckler. Suetonius tells us, — Trojam fa- 

vorabiliter & conſiantiſſimè luſit. 

I apprehend, this gives me a fair opportunity, to ex- 
plain ſome other coins of Carauſius, of a ſingular 
compoſition, and which will be found to relate to the 
preſent argument. 

In the year 1747, whilſt I liv'd at Stamford; and 
but juſt before the Wako of Montagu was pleaſed, with- 
out my defire, to call me to London again; I received 
a letter from my. friend Mr. Drake the York antiquary, 
with a drawing of a carved ſtone in bas relief, lately 
found deep under ground there, of which he deſired 
my opinion. I have here exhibited a print, which I 
cauſed to be made from it, in the frontiſpiece. 


I 


Fry 


I anſwerd Mr. Drake, that the Zas relief preſented 
Mithras the Perſian deity, whoſe worthip obtain'd all 
over the Roman empire; and in Gaul and Britain 
very much. Mr. Drake afterward ſent my account to 
be read at the Royal Society, and it was printed in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. But ſince then, I 
conſider d that ſubject more copiouſly, in a M 8. 
which I have by me, from whence I ſhall now take 
occaſion to recite ſome part, uſetul t to the queſtion in 
hand. 

We have abundant (culptures of our Michras printed, 
in many particulars like it: but ours exhibits one at 
the bottom more remarkable than any of the reſt, vis. 
the figure of a horſe, running; two miniſters like 
horſe-courſers attending on him. This will fuggeſt to 
us a curious piece of hiſtory, unknown to Britiſb 
writers, and which relates to the matter before us. 

One day in the year, the Romans here celebrated a grand 
feſtival to Mizhras, who chiefly was worſhipped in a 
rocky cave. The Perſians called it the Night of light, 
and the Birib- day of Mithras. I believe it to have 
been originally a ” patriarchal feaſt, and taken from 
prophetic notices of the birth of the Meſſias, 
which is ultimately meant in Mithras : For the very 
word ſignifies Mediator, in the Perſian language. 
The original notion of Mithras is deriv'd from the 
Meſiab expected by all the world from the begin- 
ning. Our Druids celebrated ſuch a night, kindling 
fires on all the hill-tops, and towers: and in ſome 


countries here, we ſtill do the ſame, on twelfth- night. 
1 Julian 


7 7c Ge a 
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Julian the emperor writes in his 4th Oration: 
« The laſt month being paſt, which is Hoa 20 Saturn, 
« juſt before the beginning of the new year, we cele- 
« brate the moſt magnificent ſports dedicated to Sol in- 


« victus.. We to read, The laſt month being 
almoſt paſt. 3 


Sel invictus is Mithras. In an old kalendar about 


the time of Conflantine the great, tis wrote: © On. 


& the 8th of the kalends of January, the birth-day of 


ce Invictus, 24 courſes are per form d in the Circus.” 

This means the cuſtomary horſe-races inſtituted in ho- 

nour of the Sun, or Mithras : ; ag ones Solis. 
Euſebius in his chronicle, in the year of our Lord 


275, tells us, that Aurelian the emperor firſt inſtituted 


that ſolemnity. Primus agones Solis inſtituit. This 
was A. D. 275. We read, that in Rome, the like 
ſeſtivity, and number of e was performed in the 
Circus, in honour of the reigning emperor on their birth- 
day. Dio ſpeaks of it, in regard to Auguſtus and Ca- 
ligula: And fo it was as to the reſt of the emperors. But 
long before Roman times, theſe horſe-races were cele- 
brated to the honour of Mizhras, by the Perfian mo- 


narchs, and with very great pomp. In ſcripture too 


we find, the idolatrous kings of Judab did the like, 
2 Kings xxiii. 2. For king Joſiah too away the horſes 


wich the kings of Judah gave to the Sun; and burnt 
the chariots of the Sun with fire. Theſe were uſed for 
celebrating the horſe-races of Mithras, in imitation of 
the heathen. From the Perfans Aurelian took it. 
Aarelian's mother was prieſteſs of the Sun, or Mizhras. 


After 


13] 
Aſter his great victory over Zenobia at Emeſa, he paid 
his adorations in the temple of the Sus there. And 
he built another in the city, in a ſplendid form, above 
ground. Vopiſcus gives his epiſtle to his general Ceio- | 
nius, about it. He himſelf built another of a round 
form at Rome, whoſe remains are ſtill to be ſeen. Zo- 
Jimus writes, after he conquered Palmyra he carried 
the image of the Sun, or Apollo, to his temple in Rome, 
together with that of Belus. 
Upon his coins we find SOLI INVICTO, and 
ORIENS AVG. Inſcriptions often taken by other 
emperors after, and generally for the ſame reaſon, as 
Aurelian, on celebrating the like horſe-races to M;- 
thras. He was made emperor A. D. 271, and died 
276; about which time the cave of Mithras at York. 
was made, where the bas relief was found. 
Before Aurelians reign, ſome of the emperors uſed 
the like inſcriptions on their coins; and the Romans 
were fond enough of the ſacreds of Mithras: but then 
they were mad after em, in compliment to the empe- 
ror. There was an Ippodrom on purpole tor theſe 
horſe-races, in moſt great cities of the empire; the Peo- 
ple were ſo exceſſively delighted with em. 
--m time, the Trojan game, and this racing on the 
emperor's birthdays became blended together; and at 
length both theſe, the agon capitolinus, and others, 
were all ſwallowed up in the celebrity of the races to 
the honour of the Sun or Mithras; and the princeps 
Juventutis, who perſonated Aſcanius in Virgil, was 
the captain in them all. 


The 


EF 
The Lads: Trojanus was inſtituted by Areas in Si 
45 It was performed yearly on horſeback by youths, 


whe his ſon Aſcanius was preſident. It was Row | 


into Italy, and reſtored with great ſplendor, when Ju- 
lius Czfar was dictator, as being a deſcendant from 


Aſcanius. The game was ever after annually celebra- 


ted in the Circus Maximus, by thoſe of noble and of 


equeſtrian order; and the preſident was called princeps 
juventutis, a title commonly taken by the emperor's ſons. 
Virgil gives us an account of the inſtitution in 
Euneid V; and, as his cuſtom was, celebrates living 


perſons under the characters of the former perſonages 


in his poem. In this, he pays a compliment to Cajus, 


the young grandſon of Auguſtus, who was to command 


the Roman armies in the Eaſt: and now the youth in 
the Trojan games : 


Amen habet ſecum, curſuſque 5 equorum 
Ducat avo turmas, & ſeſe oflendat in armis. 


Speaking of Aſcanius, now repreſented by prince Ca- 


Jus thus he deſcribes 'em : 


8 in morem, tonsd coma preſſa- corond, 


Cornea bina ferunt prefixa haſtilia ferro. 


The old commentators inform us, that they wore 
garlands, civic crowns upon their heads, or at leaſt 
upon their helmets; and likewiſe had two javelins of 
cornel- tree, borne in their hands. 


Pertinent 


L 15 
Pertinent to which obſervation, we may diſcern in 
that coin which Genebrier exhibits of Lord Winchel- 
fea's, the head of the princeps juventutis is crown'd 
with a garland of laure] or myrtle; he likewiſe holds 
two flaves in his hands. In that conjugate coin of 
Sir Richard Ellys's, the princeps juventutis on the re- 
verſe is repreſented with a helmet on, with two jave- 
lins, and the parma, and means this ſon of Carau- 
| fus, being ſtruck on the account we are treating of. 
At the ſame time the ſon's effigies is join'd with his 
father's in the obverſe of the medal, together with the 
whip, importing the races of Mithras, to which that 
of the ludus Trojanus was now conjoin'd. 

In a coin of MWero's, on the reverſe two youths on "ii 
horſeback, in the exergue DECVRSIO, means the 10 
Troja ludus. 

A filver coin of Philippus the younger, reverſe 1 
PRINCIPI IVVENT. two military youths mant- 
led, ſtanding, each a ſpear in one hand, a globe in 
the other. 

A ſilver coin of Herennius Erruſeus, et PRIN- 
 CIPI IVVENTVT. the prince mantled, ſtanding, 
with two javelins. 

Tis neceſſary to remark, that Y irgil erids his de- 
ſcription of the game by comparing it to the famous 
Cretan labyrinth; and in very many places in England, 
on the fide of heaths, rivers, and open plains, I have 
ſeen labyrinths cut in the graſs, and boys running along 
its intricate meanders, by. way of exerciſe and diver- 


ſion. 


[16] 


ſion. They call theſe places by the name of Julian 


bower, and Troy town. They ſpeak of it as of high 
antiquity, and with a particular veneration. I doubt 
not but this 1s from the celebration of the games and 
courſes which we are treating of; and it is my opinion, 
that to the memory of theſe ſports, here celebrated by 
the Romans, in a great meaſure is owing that deep- 


rooted notion in the minds of the old Britons, of their 
Trojan deſcent. I treated largely on this ſubje& of the 


Julian bower, long ſince in my Itinerarium Curigſum, 


page 91. 
From the time of Aurelian, when the emperor | 


went ad Gallias, as Vopiſcus relates, and began to per- 
ſecute the Chriſtians, the horſe-racings began at York, 
on Cbriſimas-day; either on the neighbouring plain of 
Knaveſmire, where the annual horſe-races are now 


kept; or on that called Campleſbam-paſture, which 
Dean Gale fancied to retain ſomewhat of the name of 
Campus Martius. It lies a little out of Micklegate, 
where the cave of Mitbras was, and convenient for 
the purpoſe; as my learned friend Mr. Drake thinks, 
in his letter to me, in anſwer to my . on this 
ſubject. 

No doubt but there was a regular 8 made, and 
the ſolemnity was exceeding grand; eſpecially when 
emperors were there in perſon, as often happened: and 
tho Knave/mire may poſſibly have its name as being a 
meer, or level piece of ſoft ground; yet we may be 


tempted to think it an oriental word; in which it 


means 


T7TT 


means the ſwift racers of Mitbras; for the Perhans 


pronounce it ſoft. Mibr. knave is likewiſe an oriental 
word for flying. 


In Aurelian's triumphal arch at F ofontium, Bur- 


 gundy, deſcribed by Chifet, there are ſome figures 
twiſted about with ſnakes, in the Baſſo relievo work of 
that triumph, like ours at York; whence we may rea- 


ſonably adjudge the fabric of ours at York to Aure- 


lian s time. 


The learned Ferom ee, on his ſubject of Mi- 


thras, Judges very rightly, that this worſhip was more 
- vehemently countenanced by the Heathen in later times, 
in order to oppoſe the rapid progreſs of Chriſtianity. 


St. 7erom obſerves, they worthipped Adonis in the ſtable 5 


or cave at Bethlehem, where our Saviour was born, for 


like reaſon. St. Jerom lived 1 in the very place. Julian 


the emperor, becauſe he baſely 12 a: his faith, 


would not fail to advance the worſhip of Mithras, 
more intenſely, as an oppoſite to Chriſt : Therefore, 


as to the Mithriaca, or great feſtival of Mithras, al- 


ways celebrated about the winter ſolſtice, they took care 
to fix it upon the very 25th of december, becauſe of the 


Chriſtian ſolemnity : and to outſhine it by imperial 
ſplendor and magnificence. 

All this is meant by the horſe-running, at the bot- 
tom of our Mithriac ſculpture; : and highly probable it 


is, that the princeps juventutis, Caraufius's ſon, has pre- 


ſided at theſe very games at York; for in all likehhood 


Caranſius's chief imperial ſeat was there, the better to 
keep the Pi&s and Scots in awe, as Gonftantius imme- 


D diately 
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diately after him, and Conflanting, and the other empe- 
rors before and aſter, always there reſided, when in 
Britain. But this circumſtance of the horſe- races to 

Mithras, gives us a very agreeable ſolution of thoſe 

jugate coins of Carauſius, which create ſo much dif- 
fliculty with our Antiquaries. 
In the year 17 24, 1 took a drawing of one of theſe 
coins lately found at Lincoln, and the firſt of the 
fort we then knew of, in the hands of Mr. Ponal. 
He gave it to my fiend, the learned Sir Richard Ellys. 
IMP CCARAUSIUS PF AVG. Two hank i in 
buſto, the emperor's with a radiate crown, in armour: 


Behind, a younger head radiate; before him a whip : 
reverſe VIRTUS AVG. A military figure of a young 


man with a helmet on, looking to the left; holds a 


ſpear in his left hand over his left ſhoulder : 3 in his 
right hand another ſpear and a parma in area SC. 
"This coin was ſtruck by the 4r:zi/h ſenate, to the 
honor of the emperor, and of his ſon the heir of the 
empire of Brizain; and perhaps at that time declared 
Cæſar, or copartner in the empire: in imitation of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian, then emperors on the continent. 
The coin intimates withal, that it ought not to be ex- 
pected that the empire of Britain ſhould, aſter Carau- 
 frus's death, revert to the Roman emperors: but that he 
meant nothing leſs than perpetuating it in his own fa- 
mily. And very likely this might be one occaſion of 
 Maximian preparing again to attack him, after ſome 
years of peace. That young face conjugate with the 
EmPeror 8s, 1 ſuppole to be his ſon, That he has on, a 


radi jate 
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radiate crown is no more to be wonder d at, than that 
Carauſius himſelf is ſo ornamented. Thus a ſtatue of 
CTConſtantine the Great, with a radiate head, was ſet 
upon the porphyry pillar in the middle of the Frum 
at Conflantinople. Chron. paſchale, p. 284. Apollo is 
not the only deity with a E ee head. Fupiter Anxur, 
in the coins of Panſa, is thus ornamented. In the laſt 
mentioned coin the whip before Caraufins's fon indi- 
cates his having rode the games of Mithras, as princeps 
juventutis. If any one chooſes rather to ſay, that it is 
the head of Apollo, the Sun, or Mithras, who is thus 
dreſt, and often bears a whip ; 3 TI anſwer, Tis upon 
this very account that Apollo is now fo repreſented, be- 
cauſe of theſe Mithriac games celebrated annually on 
the 25th of december: And tis no unuſual thing for 
a chief miniſter, in any religious ceremony, to be ha- 
bited like the E Deity whom he ſerves; but as to Mi- 
thras, tis notorious ; in all the Mizhriac ſculptures, not 
only the high-prieſt, (the 4rchimagus,) killing the bull, 
but all the reſt of the attendant prieſts with torches, Se. 
are dreſt in the uniform of Mitbras, in the Pprygian 
bonnet, as called, but truly the patriarchal miter; the 
toga, tunic, mantle, and breeches. That they are not 
dreſt like the Greek and Roman Apollo, tho the fame 
Deity, is owing to the different habit of Eaſt and 
Weſt: Therefore granting, that the young figure con- 
jugate with Carauſius on this coin, with a radiate 
crown, and whip before him, is habited like Apollo; 
that does not hinder but it may be the ſon of Carau- 
Da us, 
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wo 71s, his princeps ſuventutir, his preſumptive heir, his 
copartner in the empire, the young Aſcanius who rode 
theſe Mithriac courſes. Even Aſcantus himſelf, the 
Askenas in Scripture, fon of Gomer, ſon of Fapher, 
in the oriental language interpreted, is the prieft of 
Fire, which is no other than Mithras. The coin was 
probably ſtruck in the beginning of the year, imme- 
diately after he had preſided at the Mithriac courſes ; 
by order of the Britiſh ſenate, as the letters SC i in the 
area of the coin, indicate. 

In 1743 I took a drawing of another coin of like 
fort, in poſſeſſion of Dr. Pellet; the obverſe as the laſt 
deſcribed, ſaving that the emperor is mantled, and 
his right hand is expreſſed : the reverſe, the image of 
peace: a feminine figure ſtanding, looking to the 
right; in her right hand a three-leav'd twig, in her 
left a haffa. The inſcription, 

PAX AVG. in the exergue CXXI. which, I ſup- 
pole, deſigns the particular mint it was ſtruck at. 
This coin belongs to the year 290 or 291, when he 
had made peace with Diocletian, and Maximian, and 
was in a perfect ſtate of tranquillity. It was right to 
ſhow to Britain, that it was his care to tranſmit this 
happineſs to them in the perſon of his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor. This ſame coin is now in the cabinet of my 
friend Mr. Sadler. 

Monſieur Genebrier has oublifhed two more of theſe 
jugate coins, without the whip; whence we may ga- 
ther, that the whip is often the ſymbol of thoſe 
Mithriac courſes, and that the young head means no 

other, 


tay 


| other, than the ſon of our emperor. One of the coins 


bas VIRTVS AVG. the other FORT UNA AVG. 
with their proper figures, on the reverſe. There is, 


Sir, another of theſe } Jugate coins of Carauſius in your 
elegant cabinet. 


Coins of the emperors about this time, with the 


figure of Apollo on the reverſe, are not infrequent : 


the inſcription 1 18 commonly ORIENS AVG. and I 


imagine, they generally have reſpect to theſe Michriac 
courſes, and to the Principes juventutis, and the ſons 


of the emperors. The excellent Spanbem thus, Sint 
ec rudimenta AVGUSTAE SPEI #7 quam furgunt 


opportune ORIENTES illi Aſcanii, &c. Again in 
another place, PRINCIPIS IVVENTVTIS appella- 
tronem, ſymbolum fuiſſe future ſucceſſionis. Two 
coins of Yalerian have the image of the Sun on the 
reverſe, with his whip in his hand; the legend, 
ORIENS AVG. meaning the emperor and his ſon. 
Sometimes Oriens means the eaſtern part of the em- 
pire, ſometimes the ſon and heir of the empire, con- 
Jointly with the character and office of Princeps ju- 
ventutis. Dr. Genebrier publiſhed one of theſe, of 
3 Carauſius with ORIENS AVG. Apollo has a whip 
in his left hand; holds forth his right: in the exergue 

of the coin, the letter C, probably ſignifying Corini- 


um, our Cirenceſter At this place particularly are 


many coins of Carauſius found. Mr. John Collins 
collector of the exciſe, gave me a number of them, 
which I added to my friend Dr. Kennedys collection; 

who has the greateſt quantity of coins GS Carauſi Fur, 
any where to be ſeen. The 
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The Doctor has engrav 'd one of this emperor. On 
the reverſe Apollo ſtanding, or rather gradient, naked, 
except his mantle: in his left hand a globe ; 5 
right hand extended upward; at bottom, two cap- 
tives. I cannot judge this figure to be ſimply Apollo, 
but ſignificative of the ſon of Carauſiue, under the 
e of Apollo, at whoſe games he preſided. For 
what relation, otherwiſe, has the two captives to 
Apollo? unleſs they indicate ſome fignal victory ob- 
taind, perhaps, at that ſeaſon of the year, when 
thoſe games were celebrated ; and obtained — 

larly by this young hero. 

The Doctor has engrav'd another of theſe coins of 
Carauſius on the reverſe Apollo gradient to the right, 
holds forth his right hand ak cones. upward ; in his left 
a globe: he is naked, but mantled; inſcription, I N- 
VICTVS AVG. being the name of Mithras; and 
aſſuredly regards the Cbriſimas: day courſes: not with- 
out a compliment to the emperor himſelf. But certain- 

ly theſe kind of inſcriptions on coins of Conflantine 
the great, had a chriſtian meaning ; ; and that Mithras is 
Meſſiab, in its ultimate ſenſe. 
The Doctor has engrav'd another coin of Carauſius, 
very rare: the head of Apollo. On the reverſe: PACA- 
TOR ORBIS as I underſtand the inſcription. The 
meaning of it, I judge to be the ſame as the preced- 
ing; the ſons head, and at the ſame time a compli- 


ment to Apollo, whoſe ſacreds the emperor was care- 
ful to promote. 


Thus 


FrY 


Thus the great 8 in his notes on 3 $ 
chronology, p. 222. ſpeaks of a coin of Carus and 
his fon Mumerian with ORIENS AVGG. on the 
reverſe. He rightly adjudges it to regard the em- 
peror's ſon. 

Carinus fon of Carus celebrated theſe games. Of 
whom the poet Calpurnius in his laſt eclogue, an eye- 

witneſs, thus : 


=== Utcungue tamen conſpeximus ipſum 
Longinus, ac niſi me decepit viſus, in uno 


Er Martis vultus, & Apollinis ſe putavi. . 


Long before this, the like compliment was uſed, in 
making all the figures of Apollo, with the head and 
reſemblance of Auguſtus: as that famous ſtatue of the 
Belvidere now preſerv d. Sometimes Auguſtus was 
thought to be Apollo, "OT TAE to be the ſon of Apollo. 
And V. Trgil means the fame compliment to him: 


Gs Tauss jam regnat Apollo. 


But from all theſe conſiderations laid together, and 
maturely pondered, I ſee much reaſon to conclude, 
with Count Zabarella, and Dr. Genebrier, that Carau- 
fius was marry'd, and had a ſon, It ſeems likewiſe 
very evident, that he was Pr inceps juventutis, and 
preſumptive heir of his father's empire. 


II. 
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II. In the ſecond place, we are to conſider this 
coin before us, which Dr. Mead gave to the king of 
France's cabinet. The exact ſculpture of it was made in 

France, and by Monſieur de Boge ſent to Dr. Mead. It 
exhibits ORIVNA the wife of Carauſ 74s, as I believe. 

There is no objection to this coin that carries any 
weight, but what I once thought of, before I ever ſaw 
either the coin, or any drawing of it's that it was 
FORTVNA AVG. For if we imagine the firſt letter 
omitted, thro' careleſsneſs of the Monetarius, or ill 
ſtruck, or defac'd; and the upper part of the letter 
T to be waſted and worn out, the matter ſeems ſome- 
what decided; for then ORIVNA remains: and eſ- 
pecially when. we ſee the flaw in the coin, in the very 
place of the firſt letter. Look upon that jugate coin of 
Caraufrus 1 in Genebrier, with VIRTVS CARAVSI 
in the obverſe, on the other ſide FORTVNA AVG. 
as engrav'd the 7th of his IId Table, and we ſee the 
affair plainly: ke top of the T being omitted, or effac d. 

But after all, this ſuſpicion 1s abſolutely blown 
away by refleting, here are none of the ſymbols of 
Fortune; not one of them, nor any reſemblance of 
any. Banduri gives us in print, a coin of Carauſius, 
 FORTVN A AVG. Fortune fitting, holding a Cornu- 
copia in her left arm; in her right a reo; under her, a 
wheel. In the exergue RSR. Dr. Genebvier gives us 
another, with the fame reverſe, and inſcription. But! in 
the obverſe, the two heads jugate, with the inſcription, 


VIRTVS CARAVS I. the coin juſt mentioned. 


Again, 
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Again, Dr. Genebrier gives us another ingrav'd coin 
of Carauſius, with the ſame type on the reverſe; the 
inſcription FORT VNA RAE D UX, exergue 
SPC. 

In my collection, a coin of Carauſus, reverſe F OR- 

TUNA AVG, a female genius ſtanding, looking to 
the right; her right hand leans on a ſhort ſtaff, in her 
left a cornucopia; given to me with many more, by my 
_ worthy friend the reverend William Harris of Lanaaff. 

But here in our coin is no image of Fortune, or any 
thing like it; no cornucopia, no temo, no wheel; but 

the whole quite of a different aſpect: And if we put 
any faith in medals, and in all the appearances of em, 
we can conclude at preſent, ours to be no other than 
of Oriuna the wife of Carauft 7; till ſome other me- 
dal is found to contradict it. 
That we have no hiſtory of this lady, is not to be 
wonder d at; we have nothing but obſcure ſcraps of 
hiſtory relating to ſo great a prince as her husband. It 
does not ſeem unlikely, what Genebrier urges, that the 
Roman writers of that time neglected to commemorate 
what could reflect no honour to Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian; who were oblig'd to take in Carauſius as part- 
ners with them in the empire. He judges, the end of 
the firſt and beginning of the ſecond book of Zoſimus 
to be imperfect, for this reaſon; there being a great 
gap of about 20 years between Probes and Conſtantine 
tbe Great; for, perhaps, ſuch part of his hiſtory has 
been deſtroyed, where he treated of our Carauſius. 


E Further, 
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Further, we know, the majority of writers about 


theſe times were Greeks of Conſtantinople, living at 
much too great a diſtance from Britain to be well ac- 
quainted with our affairs here. An inſtance I will give 
from Zonaras. He tells us, in Diocletian's reign, that 
one Craſſus, who held the empire of Britain three 
years, was ſlain by Aſclepiodotus. Now by Craſſus he 
means Carauſius; by holding Britain three years, and 
being ſlain by Aſclepiodotus, he means Allectus; ſo 
imperfect were their memoirs of the Britiſh affairs! 
Ihe hiſtory therefore of this magnanimous prince 
cannot otherwiſe be made out, but from his numerous 
medals; and thoſe are to be interpreted by collating one 
with another; and with the learning that belongs to 
theſe kind of antiquities. 
But in regard to empreſſes, we have many inſtances 
of their being conſign'd to theſe laſting metallic mo- 
numents, tho wholly nameleſs in hiſtory. Several of 
the following were ſuggeſted to me by my friend 
Dr. Stack, who has good skill in medals. 


Marciana, the ſiſter of Trajan, known only from 
medals, and the arch at Ancona. 35 
Salluſtia Barbia Orbiana, wife of Severus Alexan- 

der, from medals only. She was taken for the wife 
of Trajanus Decius, before the medals were diſco- 
vered. 
Paulina, wife of Maximinus, known from medals 
only. 
Herennia Etruſcilla, the wife of Trajanus Decius, 
rſt taken for his daughter, from medals, 


Cor- 
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cornelia Supera, from medals. Ti han and Vaillant 
ſuppoſe her to be the wife of young Valerian; but Ban- 
duri gives her to Trebonianus Gallus. 

Mariniana, the ſecond wife of the elder 7 alerian, 
and mother of the younger Valerian, from medals. 
His firſt wife, mother of Gallienus, unknown. 

Junia Donata, from medals only; the wife of 
Poſthumus. 

Magnia Urbica, from medals; firſt taken fs the 
wife of Maxentius; by others given to Magnentius; 
by Harduin to Carinus, or Numerianus; but by Go 
nebrier aſcribed, with great probability, to Carus. 

I have a medal of Julia Procla Herois, much the 
ſame, tho' not the ſame die, with that in the cabinet 
of the king of France, pictur d in Seguin; *'tis an 14 
unic. Some ſay ſhe was the wife of Probus; others, 1 
by the manner of the work, judge it about the time of _ 
the Antonines. 2 it 

A lad ys cujus ortum, 2 firpem, es & res geſtas Wi 
prorſus ignoro, ſays that curious author. In the obverſe W 
a feminine head, adorn'd in an unuſual manner. Her 
name in the accuſative caſe 10 TA. IPOKAAN 
HPQIAA, Juliam Proclam Heroidem ſc. venerantur. 
Reverſe, ſhe is fitting, playing on the harp. E III 
CTPA. ANIOAANNI MT TI. Prætore Apollonia 
Mytilengorum. Hpwide means her family name, not He- 
roinam, as he interprets it. Nor is it Apollo's image 
on the reverſe, according to him, but that of Fulia 
herſelf: undoubtedly celebrated by this medal for her 
skill on that inſtrument. The accurate Spanbeim gives 

E 2 us 
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us an inſcription. of Clodius Aurelius Proclus Herois, 
beyond diſpute one of this family, at Thyatira. 

Some emperor's names too, we learn only from coins, 
having no hiſtory of them. Galerius Antoninus, one 
of the two ſons of Antoninus Pius and Fauſtina, from 
medals. The name of the other ſon as yet unknown. 

Migrinianus, from medals only; by Tian taken 
for the ſon of Alexander Phryx; but by Genebrier ei- 
ther for the nephew of . e or - fon of V- 
mnerianus. 


Pacatianus likewiſe unknown, but by medals. 7 ide 
Baudelot II. p. 674. 

Peſcennius Miger had a wife and children. Hero- 
dian and Spartian inform us of it. 80 had Tacitus, 
Florianus, Probus. See Vopiſcus, &c. Carinus had 
nine wives. Maximinus Daza had ſeveral children by 
more wives than one. The younger Conſtantine had 
two wives. And yet the names of all theſe are abſo- 
lutely unknown in hiſtory or medals. There is no 
reaſon then why our medal found at Silcheſter, unex- 
ceptionably genuine, ſhould not have the honor of pre- 
ſerving the memory of Carauſiuss wife. The argument 
drawn on that account, from her not being recorded in 
hiſtory, is of not the leaſt force. 

Leet us conſider the type. The lady's head is tied 
about with a diadem, ribband, or infula; - the knot 
apparent. She has a necklace of pearl about her neck ; 

ſhe holds in her right hand a three-leaved fprig ; the 
whole incompaſſed with a wreath of laurel, olive, or 
ſome other plant tied at bottom. All this is agreeable 


to 
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to a lady that was wife to our emperor. The manner 
is not common. There may be ſome particular reaſon 
for it which we Know not. Both infula, necklace, and 
ſprig, are ſuitable ornaments to a lady of high 
rank and dignity. The empreſs Helena has a pearl 
necklace on, in her coins. Many, or moſt of Carau- 
uss numerous coins of PAX have a genius Holding 
this three-leav'd ſprig of olive. Likewiſe the genius 
of Hope commonly has it, as ſignifying the fruit ap- 
proaching. And in this view it may be applied in 
our coin; as expectation of offspring, ſtruck upon the 
emperor's nuptials; or of a Houriſhing famuly. Or it 
may import CON CORDIA, as in ſome coins of 
Vitellius in Occo, as in Land's Select. Numiſm. p. 68. 
In Dr. Kennedy's plate are two coins of Caraufius 
ſomewhat imperfef, FELICITAS, or LAETITIA 
AVG. The genius has this ſprig in her hand. Such 
a reverſe on a coin of Antoninus Pius, Tab. 30. Re- 
liqua Aneæ Vici. A coin in my poſſeſſion of Carau- 
jus, found at Brigcaſterton, a Roman city by Stam- 
ford, on the great Her men, tree: way, has the image 
of SALVS AVG. with ſuch a ſprig in her hand. In 
another coin of Carauſſus, printed by Genebrier, a 
ſtanding figure, ſeeming to be Minerva, holds this 
ſprig in one hand, a Hhaſta in the other, a helmet on her 
head, COMES AVG. In another printed by Gene- 
n the like, MARTI PAC IF E RO. Mars gra- 
divus. In another printed by Genebrier, VI CT O- 
RIA AV GGG. Viclory holds the ſprig. 


Hence 


E 


Hence we may gather, that nothing poſitive can be 


gathered from this little branch in the lady's hand, but 
that it is a becoming feminine attitude. We may think 
ſhe had ſome ſhare in the felicity of the times, and 
perhaps was of a martial diſpoſition, which recom- 
mended her to the emperor's favour; and that he had 
ſignalized herſelf in battel, and obtained victory; for 
which reaſon her buſto is incloſed in a wreath of 
laurel or olive. This is not altogether ſingular. Mon- 
ſieur Baudelor, utilite des voyages, Tom. Il. p. 651, 


gives us a coin of Druſus, where his head is thus in- 

circled. 
Again, if we look into nen Vico's Auguſtarum 
imagines, p. 82. we ee a ſilver cn of T berius, 
Vyvhoſe reverſe exhibits in the center, the buſto of that 
excellent lady Agrippina, wife of O ermanicus, incom- 
paſſed with a triple garland; the interior of which is 
exactly ſimilar to that of our coin. It was ſtruck by 
the ſenate; the epigraphe CLEMENTIAE. 

My med honoured Lord and Patron, the great 
Thomas Earl of Pembroke, collected his immenſe trea- 
ſure of antique coins, marbles, &c. between the time 
of king Charles I. the Earl of Arundel, and the late 
king of France. The uſe of the coins he has commu- 
nicated to the public, i in cauſing them to be ingraven 
by Signior Haym, in that moſt ſplendid volume, which 
wants nothing but proper explications and table, to make 
it the nobleſt extant. 

I have ſeen among his gold coins ſome heads of Bru- 
tus inclos d in garlands ; they are printed in his twelfth 


plate. Both 


9 
Both the garland and the { prig, in our coin, may re- 
gard victory, triumph. Myrtle and olive means victory 
eaſily obtain d l. that got by labour, bloodſhed, 
and conqueſt. 
The garland in general means all that is Joyful, 
proſperous, happy. A filver coin of Phili 


pus has 


_ FELICITAS IMP. in a laurel garland. Q6 cives 
fervatos, often thus incloſed. 
But what is moſt extraordinary in our coin of OR I 
VNA is the form of a right hand behind her, a ſin- 
gularity not to be obſerved elſewhere; and which ap- 
pears to be not a little unaccountable. As I never ſaw 
the coin, I can only judge by the print, which I am 
fatisfied, is done with the greateſt accuracy. It ſeems 
to hold, not a garland, but a band or infula; a nb- 
band, with the two ends tied together, like that upon 
the lady s head. All I can do in this caſe is to give 
my opinion concerning it. The circle of laurel, or 
olive, which incompaſles the buſto, indicates a mar- 
tial diſpoſition. This figure then behind her, I take 
to be the upper part of a ? enſign, ſuppoſed to 
be ſtanding behind her. 
Look upon the ſculptures of the Semen * 
ſtandards in the columma Trajana, and the like, you 
often find at the head or fol a right hand within 
a garland; ſometimes a right hand without a garland; 
and often a garland without the hand. 
1 ſuppoſe then, this right hand and if behind ORI- 
VNA to be the ſummit or head of a military banner, of 
a company properly belonging to her; whereof ſhe was 


the 
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the captain. As the preſent Czarina is captain of a re- 
iment of her guards: And perhaps the igfula on her 

11 is the diſtinguiſping mark or cognizance of it; 
and we may in Engliſb call it, the regiment of the in- 

fula, or ribband. Thus in 1268, Alpbonſo king of 
Spain created an order of Knights 4 to —— from a 

diſtinction they wore. 
This lady is faid by Count Zabarella to be of Gaul; ;h 
extraction. That language is ſtill preſerv d in our 
MWelſb; and her name O RIVNA I take to be ſtill 
preſerv d in a word of that language, when pronoun d 
in the guttural way, which is the genius thereof. 
 CGorwyn, in Latin, ſubalbicans; a modeſt name for a 
female beauty, and equivalent to what we now call 
| Lucia, Lucilia. | 


III. As I er thought theſe ſtudies no further 
| worth cultivating, than where they are conducive to ſome 
 Þ point that regards religious hiſtory; which in truth leads 
to the principal purpoſe of life: I ſhall in the third 
place, very conciſely inquire into the ſtate of chriſtianity 

in Britain about this time, which is not foreign to our 
purpoſe; reflecting on what was before obſerved; that 
the Romans in Britain were addicted to the ceremo- 
nies of Mithras, and that we have ſeen ſufficient inti- 
mations of it in the coins of Carauſius. Theſe cere- 
monies obtained the more, becauſe of their agreement 
with chriſtianity: For thoſe that would not become 


altogether Chriſtians, had a great regard for the religion 
of 


THY 


of Mithras, becauſe it was ſome approach toward it, 
and promiſed the reward of a happy, future life. 
Which was the original doctrine of the patriarchal reli- 
gion; of which that of Mizhras was a depraved copy: 
and which doctrine was now republiſh'd with utmoſt 
effect, by chriſtianity. Of this I have ſpoken largely 
enough 1 in my manuſcript about Mizhras. 
heſide the baſſo relieve found at York, I faw at 
Cheſter, when I travell'd with Mr. Roger Gale, in 
the year 1725, an intire ſtatue of Mitbras, found 
there. It was ſtanding crols-leg'd, as uſual ; with a 


torch in his hands. It was in the poſſeſſion of the re- 


verend Mr. Preſcot: whoſe father was a careful col- 
lector and preſerver of ſuch antiquities. 
The fame year Mr. Gale and I travelled the whole 
length of the Roman wall in Northumberland. At 
 Haliwiſel 1 got an old altar, DEO SOLI INVICTO, 
which I left in my garden at Stamford. 
On the 19th of MVovember, 1725, whilſt J was ls 
cretary to the Antiquarian Society, I brought a draw- 
ing ſent to me, of a double-headed eagle, as they 
called it, in braſs gilt. Some fancied it to be the 
head of a military ſtandard, or enfign ; but I found 
it to be the handle of a ſacrificing Enife at the Mi- 
tbriac rites. Such a one in the ſculptures of La Turre, 
cap. II. It was found near Lollius Urbicus's wall in 
Scotland. I judge they are as much miſtaken in cal- 
ling it a double-headed eagle, but I believe it intended 
for two doves heads; ſuch being one kind of the an- 
cient patriarchal ſacrifices, appropriate to the ſummer 


ſolſtice 
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oiſtice ſolemnity: as the bull which Mithras i is kil- 
ling, to the vernal equinox. In laying the two doves 
on the altar, they were generally plac'd back to back. 
The firſt ſacrificing knife in Moni faucon s table of inſtru- 
ments of ſacrifice, is plainly a dove's head on the handle. 
Thus we find in very diſtant parts of Great- Britain, 
Cybeſter, York, Haltwiſel, Linlithgow, remains of the 
worſhip of Mithras, and no doubt but there are many 
more, unknown. And the grand ſolemnity of horſe- 
racing on the 25th of Dads, perform'd to the 


| honour of this deity, in Carauſiuss time, is a very 


cogent argument in favour of this day's being the 
true anniverſary of our Saviour's nativity. 
In a caſe ſo intereſting, it will be a ſeafonable 
opportunity to take a ſhort view of that matter; 
ſeeming to ariſe in our preſent debate. 
In 1743 J addreſs d a paper to the preſent bilbop of 
Chicheſter, tending to prove, that St. Paul in perſon 
preach'd the Goſpel at Chicheſrer, the Roman city. I 
have ſince learned from a curious manuſcript, which 
I have been inſtrumental in reſcuing from obſcurity, 
that the name of this city is Regnum. That MS is 
Richard of Cirenceſter monk of Weſtminſter, wrote 

400 years ago, and altogether unknown, hitherto, to 
the learned world. He gives us an admirable account 
of Roman-Britain, with a very curious map, and ex- 
cellent Itinerary, more copious than that of Antoninus, 
and extending over Scotland as far as Inverneſs; the 
Romans once having ſubdued the country thither. 
Hereby the names of ; above 100 Roman tations in Bri- 
tain, 
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tain, are retriev d. I have induced my friend, the 
poſſeſſor of this invaluable MS. to publiſh it. 


In that diſcourſe to the biſhop of Chichefter, I ſhow 


from good arguments, that St. Paul was at Chicheſter 
about the 63d year of Chriſt, the gth year of Vero. 


He had how then releaſed out of priſon, about three 


years before; and his hiſtorian St. 1. had left Rome, 
and was gone into 4a. St. Paul then travelled weſt- 
ward into Spain and Britain. 

Iis a diſquiſition noble and uſeful, to | ſettle the 
annals of the great St. Paul's life, and more particu- 
larly that part of it which relates to Britain. The 
writers of his hiſtory are very diſcordant, and gene- 
rally have little evidence of particulars, as to chrono- 


logy. In regard to this point we are upon, it depends 


much upon the time of St. Paul's coming to Rome - 
and hat is commonly put too late, by ſome ; too early 
by others : by both, without any reaſonable proof. 

In order to derive a proper light in the caſe, we 
are to examine, when Feſtus became governor of Ju- 
dea, before whom St. Paul was arraigned, and from 
thence ſent to Rome. He ſucceeded Felix, who trem- 
bled at Paul's preaching. Felix was recalled for male- 
adminiſtration, and would have been condemn'd by 
Mero, but for the intereſt of his brother Pallas; which 
had been declining all WVero's time; and ceaſed with 
* s life, his patronels. 


We have a certain character, a n one, to 


point out the time of her death; a ſolar eclipſe on 
Monday the laſt day of 4 berween ſeven and eight 


2 oclock, 
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oclock of Anno Domini 59. It was a total one, ſo 
that the ſtars were ſeen. This happen'd, whilſt they 
were performing a publick ſacrifice by order of the 
Senate, for Agrippina's death. Tis mention d by 
Pliny, Xiphiline, Tacitus, Euſebius. 
Felix muſt therefore be at Rome, and Feſgus in 
Judea, at leaſt in the year 58. So Helvicus puts 
it in his chronology. So the learned Adricbomius in 
his chronology ; Dr. Cave, Whifton, and others. And 
no doubt but in that year St. Paul arrived in Rome, 
where he was in his own hired houſe two whole years, 
with a ſoldier that kept him. Some ancient kalendars 
celebrate the memorial of the day of his arrival there, 
on the 6th of July. St. Jerom in Euſebius's chrono- 
logy, puts it A. D. 57. He was releaſed A. D. 60. 
In 57, Pomponia Græcina is mention'd at Rome, as 
a chriſtian lady, wife to A. Pluutius, who triumpb'd 
over the Britons. 
The learned have no more been . of the year 
of St. Paul's releaſement, than of the occaſion, for 
which he was releaſed: and this chiefly, becauſe they 
have not found out the proper data to reaſon from. 
« It would be in vain, ſays the learned Tillemomt, 
« to inquire, how this happened ; ſince neither him- 
« ſelf nor any of the ancients, have given any ac- 
« count of it. Nor muſt we ask what he did after 
« this. But our buſineſs is to give a reaſonable an- 
<« ſwer to both queſtions.” 
The accurate Pagy taught us, to know the great 
uſe to be made of the ſolemn and periodical feſtivities 


of 
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of the Romans; ſuch as the Asones, the Quinguenna- 
lia, the Decennalia, Quindecennalia, &c. 

In this year 60, he ſhews us, that Mero made him- 
ſelf conſul the 4th time, on purpoſe for ROY 
the Decennalia of his Ceſarean empire. 
Beſide this, Mero inſtituted this very year, in imi- 
tation of the Greek Olympics, the Agon, called Mero- 
nia, which was continued afterwards. They conſiſted 
of three parts; muſic, exerciſes of activity gymnica, 
and horſe- races: recurring every fourth year. On 
theſe feſtivities, which were celebrated with the higheſt 
public pomp imaginable, it was uſual to build or de- 
dicate temples, and public edifices: cities and towns 
were then founded, ſons of emperors created Cæſars, 
Principes juventutis; ſons adopted; public edicts were 
promulgated, regarding religious rites, and other ſo- 
lemnities: then were panegyrics pronounced, and 
other pieces of wit, and learning: then gifts, remiſ- 
fon of tribute, congiaries, ſhows, races, muſic, horſe- 
races, plays, gladiators, donatives to the army, and 
entertainments were held, deſcriptions of countries 
made, kingdoms reduced into provinces, authors re- 
hearſed and publiſh'd their works: Solemn vows of 
the people conceiv'd for the emperor's proſperity, and 
that of his family; ſecurity, and proſperity to the em- 
pire, valour to the ſoldiery, loyalty to the ſenate, 
peace to the world, and victory over enemies, till the 
next return of the feſtival; and at the end, the. vows 
were paid, and made a' ſreſh for the next return. Theſe 
were called, LYota Ruingquennalia, Decennalia ; as 
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often are ſeen on coins. T hey were made at the al- 
tar of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Suetonius and Tacitus, inform us, that Nero now 
began to build his baths call'd Weroniana; but after- 
ward called Alexandrina, out of hatred to him. 
He built likewiſe a Gymnaſium ; the old town of Pu- 
zeoli was made a colony; and Euſebius in his chro- 
nology tells us, Wero himſelf was now victor upon 
the harp. This year a comet appear'd. | 

In this year 60, we can have no doubt, but whilſt | 
the whole city was in higheſt joy, both on account of 
the Decennalia, and of the new Axon, the recalling of 
| baniſh'd perſons, and the ſetting free of priſoners, was 

one part of, and a conſequence of the public mirth. 
And this gives us a rational account of the freedom 
St. Paul now obtain'd, and fixes the year. It was in 
the month of July. St. Luke writes, he ſtaid in 
Rome two whole years. We muſt neceffarily ſuppoſe, 
during this year there could be no buſineſs for St. Paul 
at Rome; ſuch a dreadful ſcene of immorality, the in- 
nurerable hecatombs of ſacrifices, the unbridled liberty 
of all kinds of ſports, luxury, imperial folly, and va- 
nity, muſt be as diſagreeable to him, as it was out of 
his power to ſtem it. Therefore he mov'd elſewhere, 
where his labours might have more weight and 

| ſucceſs. 
S t. Paul had now five years; wherein he executed his 
purpoſe of going to Spain: the fruit of which in 


part is confign d to that inſcription found in Portugal, 
mention d in Scaliger and Gruter. 


Further 


WY 

Further St. Paul went to Britain, and preached 
there in Hampſhire, Somerſetſhire, and the adjacent 
parts, of which I can give very good arguments; 
not neceſſary here, having ſaid as much as is to our 
preſent purpoſe, But by the ſame nedium as ſhow'd us 
the true time, and reaſon of the Apoſtle's liberty re- 
ſtord at Rome, we may deduce the true time, and 
reaſon of the perſecution Mero raisd againſt the 
_ Chriſtians; about which writers are at a like uncer- 
tainty ; giving no proper reaſon for it. 

In Anno Domini 64, Mero celebrated his ſecond 
Agon. Euſebius ſpeaks of the emperor again ob- 

taining the prize of muſick there. A comet again 
appear d. Then he dedicated the famous building 
which he had now finiſhed, (his baths,) and com- 
menc'd the building his ſtupendous golden palace. 
He crowned Tiridates, enlarg'd the city of Rome, 
the kingdom of Pontus, and the Cortian Alps, Ro- 
man provincer, And whilſt all the world at Rome was 
buſy in their heathen ſacrifices, and religious ceremo- 
nies, the edi& was publiſhed for the perſecution of the 
Chriſtians, who refuſed to be preſent at ſuch folem- 
nities. 

In the beginning of Zafrinus's 2d book we may 
ſee, how high a notion the Romans had, of the pro- 
ſperity of the empire depending, in a great meaſure, 
on the people, and princes rightly, and duly perform- 
ing theſe kind of feſtivals. The truth is, they are 
originally deduc'd from the Moſaic inſtitutions; and 
thoſe in conformity to the ancient patriarchal ſolemn 

and 


— 

and public ſacrifices. Thus we read in Exodus, V. 3. 
when Moſes petitioned Pharaoh leave for his people 
to go three days journey into the wilderneſs to ſacri- 
fice ; he lays before that monarch the danger they were 
in; that Gop would puniſh them for neglect; he 
would fall upon them with peſtilence, or wa. 
Tacitus tells us expreſly, in the month of July the 
_ firſt perſecution began, at MVero's ſecond Agon. 
It laſted about two years; till Wero went into Achaia. 
In 66, St. Paul return'd to Rome from Britain: and 
happening to convert ſome of MVero's family, in 68 he 
was martyred : not ſooner, becauſe in 67 Mero was in 
Greece, and did not return from thence till the month 
of March that year 68. 3 
¶ů muſt obſerve another inſtance of the uſe to be made 

of theſe feſtivals. In the Julian year 38, eight years be- 
fore the vulgar Chriſtian Era, Auguſtus, (as Dio informs 
us,) receiv'd from the ſenate, the fifth time, a ten 
years government of the Roman empire. This year, 
as high-preſt, he reform'd the Julian kalendar, call'd 
the month Sextilis by his own name Augnuftus: he 
made the ſecond cenſus of the citizens of Rome, made 
a luſſrum of his own authority: but more particularly 
then came out his famous edi& for a cen/zes of the 
whole Roman empire, mentioned by St. Luke; with 
which our Saviour's birth is connected: and for which 
purpoſe it ſeems to have been directed by Providence. 

And this year Herod the Great king of Fudea, 

having finiſhed the temple of Feru/alem, dedicated it 


with extraordinary magnificence, on the anniverſary 


day 


[a l 


day whereon he received his crown from Auguſtus 4 


and no doubt but he choſe this year in compliment to 
Auguſtus. 

But to return to our thought about Chriſtianity firſt 
planted i in Britain. Britain being an iſland, Chriſtia- 


nity gained ground and flouriſhed, as Gmewhat out of 


the way of the perſecutions, the idolatry, and turmoils 
of the continent. The Druid religion, here in greateſt 


ſplendor, being really patriarchal, was too much like 


Chriſtianity to be a hindrance to it, but rather the 
contrary. As for the laſt and fierceſt perſecution, in 
the times relating to our hiſtory, under Diocletian and 


tam. 
Carauſins was not a Cluiiian, and celebrated FED 


Chriſtmas horſe-races, which had prevailed ever ſince 


the time of Aurelian. And when they appointed 


theſe horſe- races on the 25th of December, there can 


be no diſpute but it was done, purpoſely out of de- 
ſpite to Chriſtianity ; and they were practiſed at York 
with great pomp: at leaſt till the time of Conſtantius 
Chlorus, who ſucceeded Carauſius there, and was a great 
favorer of the Chriſtians. 

Thus writes a moſt ancient author in the church, 


ne thought to be St. Chry/otom. © This, 55 
« he, you call the birthday of Invi#us. Who is the 


— 
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Invictus but our Lord? You call it the birthday of 
« the Sun, He is the true Sr; of righteouſne/s ar 2 
« with bealing on his Wings. 


Fo 


G An! 


Maximian; they never had a ſettled power in Bri- 


r 
1 
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And hither regards the coins of a boy fitting on a 
-goat, IOVI CRESCENTI. fo frequent in coins 
about this time; Chriſtianity and Heatheniſm mixed: 
made perhaps by chriſtian nonetarii, not without a 
view to Chriſtianity, ſecretly. ts 

Various have been the opinions, even between thoſe 
that would run counter to the common voice, and an- 
cient appointment of Chriſtmas day; and who aſſign 
other days ior the great birth. Tho? the matter is not 
of any eſſential conſequence, yet after ſo much pains 
has been taken to perplex the queſtion, and ſeeing our 
ſubject has led us to it; I think it proper, with great 
brevity, to ſhow, on how good a foundation this opi- 
nion of the weſtern church ſtands; and which is now 
confirm'd by the ſculpture from York ; and by what we 
ſaid of Carauſiuss fon. © ns 

When we conſider the uncertain and unquiet ſtate 
of the eaſtern church, upon the deſtruction of Jeru- 
alem and the Fewifh Polity, we ought to ſuppoſe, 
that the truth in this queſtion is chiefly to be had from 
the practice in the weſtern church, and from the re- 
cords in the imperial city of Rome. Now in Fuftin 
Marryr's time, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, which was 
but about 140 years after Chriſt, in the archives of 
the empire, the original tax- books of Judea were ex- 
tant; which were taken in Auguſtus's time, and which 
were to be ſeen by any body that pleaſed. _ 

"therein Zo/eph's name, and that of his wife Mary, 
the day of the month when he was taxed at Behle. 
bein, with the houſe and lineage of David, were 


expreſly 


E 


expreſſy ſet down. Thi in an authentic record, which 
cannot poſſibly be evaded or controverted. And to 
theſe, in his apology to the emperor, the martyr pub- 
lickly appeals; to the regiſter-books made by Quirinus 
governor of Judea; that Chriſt was then and there 
born. For, no doubt, but his name 72 N. was ſet down 
as their ſon. 

Tertullian, who lived a little after, c. 7. contra Mar- 
cion, ſpeaks of the ſame evidences of our Saviour's na- 
tivity. St. Chry/o om argues ſtrongly and juſtly from 


this topic, that it was a notoriety : That the fact was 


well known in the earlieſt days of chriſtianity : « That 


« the feſtival of the 25th of December was ever ob- 
“ ſerved in the church, from the beginning. There 
c was no doubt or variation about it in the weſtern 
« world, from Thrace to Gades,” ſays he. 


St. Auguſtin, in more places than one, writes the 


ſame thing ; and that it was fo handed down to us, 
from our -2ajores; by which expreſſion he always 


means the Apoſtles time. Evodius, the moſt ancient 


biſhop of Antiocb, declares the ſame. Ambroſuus, 


ee FR St. Gregory biſhop of Myſſa, and others. 
| Tho! I could very much inlarge upon this debate, 


and put it beyond any reaſonable doubt, from many 
concurrent arguments; yet I cannot omit this fair oc- 
caſion of giving a plain demonſtration of the matter. 
A reader who loves ſacred antiquities, will be pleaſed 
with it. Tis really a demonſtration, which the excel- 
lent Scaliger furniſnes us with; deduced from the 
courſes of the prieſts, miniſtring in the temple, at di- 

8 2 vine 
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vine ſervice; tho he was ſo unfortunate, as not to hit 


upon the truth himſelf : the reaſon whereof will ap- 
pear by and by. 


St. Luke informs us, Zacharias, father of John 
Baptiſt, was of the courſe of Abiab, which is the 
eighth. The angel appeared to him whilſt offering in- 


cenſe, and acquainted him with the news, that his 
wife ſhould be the mother of John Baptif, If we can 


find out the week when this happen'd, zhaz of our 
Saviour's birth follows, of conſequence, without dif- 


ficulty. 1 


The nature of this inveſtigation is thus, in a ver 
conciſe way; for what I offer here is only the ſubſtance 
of what I have elſewhere fully and largely diſcuſſed. 

The whole body of the ſons of Aaron were by king 
David divided into twenty four claſſes. Thoſe ſerved 
each their week, in the buſineſs of the temple, in the 
order they were at firſt drawn by lot, by the king 
himſelf. We have an account of this matter, 1 CHron. 
XXIII. 27. Ot theſe, Joiarib was the firſt, Fedaiah 


the ſecond, and ſo of the reſt: Abiab the eighth. 


Each courſe began their duty on Sabbath-day morning, 
and went out the next Sabbath-day morning. Thele 
courſes were obſerved with the utmoſt exactneſs, from 
the firſt inſtitution. No one invaded that of another, 
under capital puniſhment; and they were never inter- 
mitted upon any occaſion whatever, when it was poſ- 
ſible to help it. Nevertheleſs, three times in the year, 
all the intire body of the prieſthood miniſtred toge- 
ther; on the great feſtivals of the Paſſover, Pentecoſt, 


and 
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and Tabernacles : when the whole Jewiſh nation was 
congregated. 

Fach of theſe courſes was called yu wepic, as in 
St. Luke I. 8. And it came to paſs, that whilft Zacha- 
riah executed the prieff s office 1 cores God, in the order 
of his courſe. 

About 400 years before Chriſt, the Spirit of God 
had deſerted the people of the Jews; the gift of pro- 
phecy was ſeal'd up in Malachi, with a vine, of 
the coming of Fohn Baptiſt. God gave them up for 
their wickedneſs and x1; 1 

About 160 years before Chriſt, they were ſo aliena- 

ted from God's law, that very many of them went over 

to Heatheniſm. Whereupon He ſold them into the 
hands of Antiochus Epiphanes king of Syria, one of the 
kingdoms that aroſe upon the death of Alexander the 
Great. He executed the divine vengeance upon them, 
in a fearful manner; burnt and plundered the city of 
Feruſalem, deſtroyed infinite numbers of the inhabi- 
tants, pulled down the walls, robbed the temple, car- 
ried off all the golden utenſils and treaſures, profaned 
it in ſetting up idols there, upon the very altar; ſacri- 
ficed ſwine, forced the people to become Heathens, 
burnt their B: les, hinder'd them from circumciſing 
their children; in ſhort, his intent was wierly to ex- 
tirpate their name and religion. 

But hat was beyond God's purpoſe. He was ful. 
fer d to go to the extent of his commiſſion, and no 
further. The ſervice of the Temple was aboliſhed ſor 
three years; and then Judas Maccabeus was raiſed up: 
0 
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to oppoſe him. This man, with moſt inconſiderable 
numbers, beat the Syrian monarchs powerful armies 
many times, and abſolutely freed the jewiſh people 
from his yoke; to ſhew that it was God's doing. 

Judas then purged the Temple from pollution, de- 
ſtroyed the images and altars of idolatry, built a new 
one, repair d the place, made new utenſils for the ſer- 

vice, as before, and reſtor'd the worſhip. 
The firſt book of Maccabees gives an account of 
this extraordinary event. In chap. IV. ver. 5 2. we 
learn, that on the 2 5th day of the ninth month, which 
is called Caſleu, in the 145th year of the Cres, or 
Era of the Seleucidæ, which is the year of the 74 
lian period 4549, they reconſecrated the altar with 
greateſt feſtivity, and kept the dedication feaſt thereof 
tor eight days together; and ordered that day to be 
celebrated for ever after, in memorial of this wonder- 
ful deliverance. This is the famous feaſt of Encenia, 
kept by the Jews to this day, and mention'd in the 
Goſpel John X. 22. when our Saviour honour'd it 
with his preſence, as well in commemoration of ſo great 
a benefit to his nation, as on a much higher account, 
becauſe it was his own birth-day, as I can ſufficiently 
prove. 
This Enucænia was in effect a conſecration de nobo, 
as much as when king Solomom kept a like feaſt on the 
conſecration and dedication of his temple; or when 
Zorobabel did the like. So that in appointing again 
the orders or weekly courſes of the prieſts, who were 
to miniſter in the temple, Judas obſerved the farſt 
method 
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method and eſtabliſhment; as they were ſet in their 
firſt inſtitution, under king David, by lot. So that 
this firſt week of the Eucænia, the firſt courſe, or that 
of Joiarib waited, in the facred ſervice z and the reſt 
in their order. 
Hence then, provided there was no interruption in 
theſe courſes hereafter, we have a moſt ſure bafrs to 
calculate from; and to find out that week of the 
eighth courſe of AMiab, mentioned by St. Lute; where- 
in the Angel appeared to Zacharias. *Tis certain, that 
there was no interruption of theſe weekly courſes, from 
this new dedication, to the final deſtruction of Jeru- 
alem by Titus, Moſt of the prieſts lived in Jeruſalem, 
the il not far off. And tis notorious to the learned, 
how zealous this people were, ever after, for the exact 
and regular ſervice of the Temple; nor durſt they ever 
mingle thoſe orders, nor one officiate in the room of 
the other 
Theſe particularities are fully proved in Sealiger' 
diſcourſe on this affair, p. 54. in fragmenta note in 
the end of the learned work De emendatione temporium:, 
He has added ſome material proofs in Canon. 1/agos. 
III. p. 297. at the end of Eaſebiuss Chronicon. So that 
there could be no interruption of courſes even ima- 
gined, but in ſieges. Now in this /eres of years, Je- 
ruſalem was four times befieged; in two of thoſe times 
it was taken. It was beſieged by Antiochus Eupator, 
by Antiochus Sidetes ; it was taken by Pompey and by 
Sofius, with Herod. In theſe four ed Foſephus ſhows, 
that the daily and weekly miniſtration of the Temple 
never 
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never ceaſed till the 19th day of Tammy, when it was 
taken by Titus. Fo . was a prieſt himſelf of the 
order of Joiarib. 
The Encænia of Judas Maccabeus was celebrated 
on the 25th of the month Chieu, and that even to 
this day ; elne Oos; the ligbt, the day of lights, as 
Foſephus tells us. They now have commonly a great 
branch, with ſeven lights, hung up in the chief room, 
in imitation of the golden candleſtick of the Temple. 
Tis kept with very great ſeſtivity for eight days toge- 
ther. In the Aden; of Maccabees *tis called Txllbo- 
ic & Kao, the feaſt of booths, or tabernacles, in 
Chaſleu month: For tho' they could not make booths 
without doors, as in the feaſt of Tabernacles properly, 
becauſe this happens in winter, as the other in ſum- 
mer, when they remained in them day and night; yet 
now they carried boughs of ever-greens in their hands, 
and adorned their houſes, temple, and ſynagogues 


with them; juſt as we do now in our houſes and 


churches on Chriſtmas day. And it was really the pa- 
rent of our Chriſtmas day, if we may ſo ſpeak. 
By proper calculation then it appears, that the courſe 
of the miniſtration of Joiarib, which governs the reſt, 

| happen'd twice in the 470th year of the Fulian pe- 
riod: The one was Saturday, February 12, in the 
proleptic Julian kalendar; the other was Saturday, 
July 315 So that the courſe of Miab began Septem- 


ber 15, In that week it was, that Zacharias miniſtred 


in the temple, being the time of the autumnal Equi- 
nox; and moſt probably on the day of the great 
Kephurim 
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the Jews. There is ſome reaſon, and authority to 


look upon the day of Kephurim, as that of our firſt | 


3 fatal tranſgreſſion. And this very day, be- 
g Thurſday the 23d of September, happen'd too, 


8 he the birth-day of Auguſtus, the Varronian year of 


the city 748. Then it was, that the Angel appear'd to 

- Zacharias; (this may properly be reckon'd the begin- 
ning of the Goſpel. ) The week after, his wife Eli- 
| zabeth conceiv'd, from whence ſhe kept herſelf recluſe 
hve months. In her fixth month was the Annuncia- 
tion to the bleſſed Virgin, the 25th of March in the 
year of the Julian period 4709; whence our Saviour's 


birth follows the 25th of December, and the 25th of 


the Jewiſb month Chiſſeu, the Encenia, And to this 
all other characters chronological and hiftorical, truly 


| concur, and to no other. As I have very fully proved, 
in a work on that ſubjet; and remov d all the ob- 


jections. 


The excellent Scaliger, Who farniflied us with this 
medium of proof, unluckily miſs'd the mark, by ex- 
tending this hieratic cycle, three or four years too far ; 


whereby ſome infallible characters are contradicted. 
But I ſhall enlarge no more on the matter here, but to 
make this remark, which has not yet been attended 


to. The prophet 1/aiah notoriouſly points out this 


very circumſtance ; that the M:jah ſhould be born at 
the time of the Encema feſtival. 


LV. 13. Liſtead of the thorn, ſhall come up the fir- 


tree : Inſtead of the brier, * come up the myrtle- tree. 


Thus, 


Kephurim faſt, or of univerſal atonement, among 
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Thus, with his inimitable ſublimity, LX. Arik, ſhine, 
for thy light is come, &c. The glory of Lebanon ſhall 


come unta thee ; the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box 
together; to beautify the place of my ſanctuaty: and I 
will make the place of my feet glorious. 

XLI. 19. The cedar, ſbittab, myrtle, olive, fir, pine, 


box. On hs like occaſion. 
J. irgil in his IVth Eclogue has the ſame ſentiment: 


deſcribing this: very time, from the Sibylline verſes. 


Ar tibi prima, puer, nullo munuſcula cultu 
Errantes hederas paſſim, cum baccare tellus, 


M i een colocaſia Jundet acantho. 


All point out the winter- time, the - flouriſhing "" 
ever- greens; for the ſacred birth. 

Indeed in its ultimate purpoſe, very much of what 
we have ſaid on the coins of ORIE NS, of SOL, 
INVICTVS, MITHRAS, is hither to be refer'd. 
The interior ideas annex'd to 'em, regard the charac- 
ters of the expected Mefjias. As alſo thoſe coins of 
ORIENS with young Jupiter ſitting on a goat. 
As alſo the antient mythology of Jupiter being ſuckled 
by a goat: whereof many ſculptures. As alſo that 
cognizance of Auguſtus, which puzzles the antient 
writers, as well as modern; the capricorn on his ſeals, 
coins, ſculptures. He was complimented as the very 
perſon, the expected Meſſias. All theſe matters prove 
not a little, the truth we have been contending for, 


the 25th of December: that Maſſias was to be born at 
the 
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the winter: ſolſtice, when the ſun enters capricorn, 
when the goat was the uſual ſacrifice. So Semiramis 
in Diodorus, is ſaid to have been nouriſh'd by pigeons : 


as being born at the ſummer:ſolſtice: Theſe ani- 


mals being at that time of the year, the accuſtomed 
ſacrifice. This matter may be very much enlarged 
upon, and confirmed by a conſideration of the Sa- 
turnalia feſtival, the Feſtum Ifracum and others of old, 
celebrated on the day of the winter: ſolſtice, from the 
earlieſt ages of the world: the Druid Miſletoe feſtival 
the like, in our own iſland. All from antient prophetic 

notices, that the Meſſiab was then to be born. 
I have treated the ſubject very largely in a diſcourſe 
on the myſteries of the antients. Much of which I 
read at our celebrating the Feſtum Ifacum in the 
Egyptian Society held in London, in the years 1741, 
42, 43, by the Dukes of Montagu, Richmond, Lord 
Sandwich, and many more perſons of quality, and 
learning. I intend ſometime to publiſh it. 
Aſſuredly St. Auguſtin makes a very pertinent ob- 
ſervation. © We celebrate, /ays he, the day of our 
« Saviour's birth rightly : not becauſe the ſun was 
e then born, but he that created the ſun. _ 5 
In the beginnings of the ſucceſsful progreſs of Chriſ- 
tianity, we are not to ſuppoſe, the profeſſors ſo very 
ſolicitous about obſerving feſtivals, and holydays, not 
eſſential to their main purpoſe; eſpecially whilſt under 
a ſtate of perſecution. There is no difficulty then in 
ſuppoſing, that in ſome churches, and even eaſtern 
ones, and nearer the fountain-head, the true day of 
$2 our 
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our Saviour's birth might really be loſt. Therefore we 
may well ſeek it in the weſt, the ſeat of power, and 
of all public and authentic records relating thereto. 

After Conſtantine the Great, when the church was 
united to the ſtate, this iſland of ours became wholly 
chriſtian, and was govern'd by biſhops, in every ſee; 
many of whoſe names, both churches and biſhops, are 
ſtill preſerv d. The eccleſiaſtical polity here, was the 
ſame, as in every chriſtian church throughout the 
world ; being govern'd by biſhops, ever ſince our Sa- 
bent time. So that it is altogether unaccountable, 
that people can perſuade themſelves to think otherwiſe, 
againſt all hiſtory. But they that are not convinc'd _ 
by what Biſhop Pear/on, and Sos have wrote on this 


argument, are paſt conviction. 


Upon the Saxons conquering England, they drove 
the inhabitants and religion too, weſtward and north- 
ward; and from them (the Scotch and Welſb of tor- 
mer times) we ſee many evidences of chriſtianity 
having been firſt introduc'd by Afratics. I will men- 
tion one, to our preſent purpoſe. - In Scotland, they 
celebrate Chri/#mas-eve with much mirth, and call the 
teſtivity by the name of Hugmenanny. A word which 
I conceive to be Hagionænia, puerperium ſanctum. 

Both that, and all we have ſaid about Mithras, 
confirm us, in rightly celebrating the 25th of Decem- 
ber for the ſacred nativity. 

Tertullian who wrote about A. D. 220. 1 
« Chriſtianity flouriſh'd in the very extremities of 
&« Britain where the Roman arms could not penetrate.” 


The 


_- 1 i 
The Welſb or Cimbri immediately receiv'd the faith 


from St. Paul. The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of France 


in the Ild century (after leaving off fable) tells us, 
about A. D. 168, the time of the 5th perſecution un- 


der Aurelius 1 of Antonine, the Chriſtian name be- 
gan to be known by martyrdoms. For it paſs d the 


Alps very late into Gaul. 


In diſcourſing on matters of antiquity, 'tis fit we 


ſhould temper curioſity and uſe in a reaſonable pro- 


portion. Let us then take a review of the evidence, 


ariſing from what has been ſaid. 


The enquiry is, whether the coin with ORIVNA 


AVG. be the wife of Caraufius? we have remov'd 


the moſt plauſible objection, that tis FO RT VNA 
.AQYG:. by obſerving, there are no ſymbols of For- 


tune, to countenance ſuch a ſuſpicion. 2. Tho 
we have no poſitive notice of ſuch a perſon as 
ORIVNA in hiſtory, yet this 1s no reaſonable objec- 


tion in the caſe. We ſcarce know any thing of the 


great man her husband, but from his medals. He 
lived at a period, whereof there is. but little hiſtory 
preſery'd, and that chiefly wrote by Greeks, who lived 


at Conflantineple, far diſtant from Britain. We have 
ſhown too, many parallel inſtances of empreſſes, and 


even of emperors too, quite unrecorded in hiſtory, now 
extant; and only known by medals. 


From the numerous and curious coins of Carauſius, 


very ſtrong arguments are produc'd, to prove, that he 
was marry d, and had a ſon: who, as cuſtomary, was 


declar'd Princeps juventutis : In conſequence of which, 


he 
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he preſided at the celebration of the Troſan games, annu- 
ally held. Theſe games became fixt on the emperor's 
birth- day. But from the time of Aurelian the em- 
peror, they and all other games were moſt generally 
abſorbed in the high feſtival of the birth- day of Mi- 
thras, Sol, Troiftus and celebrated about the day of 
the Winder Wide. 

We have ſhewn that Mthras was held i in great ve- 
neration in Britain, as well as over the whole Roman 
empire: and taken occaſion from hence, to explain 

thoſe conjugate coins of Carauſius, having a young 
radiate head, along with the emperor's; and a whip 
before it. Which young head is the emperor's ſon, 
in the character of Sol, Inviftus, at whoſe races he 
rode as captain. About this time, or a little ſooner, 
they fixed theſe annual Mzzhriac horſe-races on the 
25 th of December; out of ſpite to the Chriſtian ſo- 
3 of our Saviour's nativity. 

Count Zabarella an Italian writer expreſly declares, 
that Carauſius had a fon, but informs us not, whence 
his intelligence is deriv d. To all our reaſonings, the 
coins we have produc'd add a degree of certainty, not 
at preſent to be debated. 

After explaining the 33 of the figure of 
O RIVNA on our coin, and eſpecially that remark- 
able one behind her, of a hand and garland; I ſhew 
her name to be Gauliſb, and equivalent to the Latin 
Lucia, Lucillia, Lucina : moſt probably a lady of 


Remans-Gabbic origin, Zabarella affirms her to have 
been of Gaul. 


That 
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That the Mithriac feſtival was held on the 25th of 


December, is a ſtrong argument in favour of our 
rightly celebrating our Saviour's nativity on that day, 
which we have briefly conſider d, and the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity then in Britain. I have added from 
Scaliger, what I take to be a demonſtration of it. 
We have good evidence, that St. Paul preach'd the 
Goſpel at Chichefter, whoſe Roman name was Regnum. 
I have ſhewn the year of St. Paul's releaſement from 
priſon, at Rome : from whence he came to preach 

the Goſpel in Spain and Britain; and pointed out the 
method of proving theſe dates, from the ſolemn games 
and feſtivals of the Romans. 

It is evident, that the firſt chriſtianity of Britain, 
that before Auſtin the monk, came from 4a: and it 
flouriſh'd here, ſooner than on the oppoſite continent, 
both becauſe of idolatry prevailing more on the conti- 
nent ; as that there, they felt more the effects of war. 
There they had not the Druid religion ſo pure, as with 
us; which not a little favoured Chriſtianity ; as being 
: the remains of the old patriarchal religion, of which 

Chriſtianity is but a republication. 
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